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Ditto,  Incorporated 

2244  W.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  your  new  Instruction  Manual  for  Commercial  Schools  — 
“Ditto,  Its  Use  and  Operation.” 


BUSINESS  DICTATES 
THE  NEEDS  OF  YOUR 
OFFICE  PRACTICE 
COURSES 


Business  Men  Expert  Your 
I*  u  pits  to  Have  a  Work¬ 
ing  Knowledge  of  Ditto. 


atletjuately  serve  the  hiisi- 
X  ness  interests  in  your  coni- 
inunity  you  must  provide  them 
with  students  trained  to  do  the 
juhs  that  will  he  assigned  to 
them. 

Ditto  is  standard  office  equip¬ 
ment  in  nearly  every  kind  of 
husiness  today.  Your  students  should  he  familiar  with  it — not  only 
with  its  operation,  but  also  with  its  virtually  limitless  number  of  uses. 
Thorough  instruction  in  Ditto  will  round  out  your  courses  in  comniereial 
training. 

Besides,  Ditto  is  a  great  help  to  your  teachers.  For  examination  ques¬ 
tions,  instructions,  lesson  sheets,  shorthand  and  typewriting  tests  ami 
many  other  forms,  you'll  find  Ditto  a  real  help. 

Write  us  for  our  new  Instruction  Manual  for  Commercial  Schools — 
“Ditto,  Its  l^se  and  Operation.”  It  outlines  a  complete  course,  of  Ditto 
instruction  for  commercial  courses  and  points  out  many  ways  in  which 
Ditto  will  help  your  school. 


Name . Title. 


School .  Address. 


City .  County 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


DITTO  INCORPORATED 


HARRISON  AT  OAKLEY  BLVD. 


I 


When  inquiring  about  Ditto  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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More  than  7,000  Schools 


Interval  Tinier 


FEATURES 


Times  periods  from  15  seconds  to  2  hours. 
Concealed  alarm  rings  when  time  interval 
has  elapsed  .  .  .  Can  be  set  in  advance  and 
started  when  ready  by  means  of  a  lever  . . . 
Finished  in  black  enamel  and  chromium,  in 
the  modem  motif .  .  .  Approximate  dimen¬ 
sions — 4  X  5  X  2  inches. 


GENERAL  EIXCTRIC  X-RAY  CORPORATION 
2012  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Subject  to  refund  if  not  satisfactory  in  10  days, 

send _ Interval  Timers  at  $5.25  each  to 

address  below. 

□  Ship  prepaid  (Check  or  Money 
Order  enclosed).  □  Ship  C.O.D. 


Name 


Address 


When  you  buy  your  Interval  Timer  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


The  Extent  to  ^Vhich  Business  Educates 
the  Consumer’ 


By  JAMES  L.  PALMER 

Professor  of  Marketing,  School  of  Business,  University  of  Chicago 


Business  has  been  engaged  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  educating  the  consumer  since  the 
origin  of  trade.  Whether  this  process  of 
education  has  been  to  the  benefit  or  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  consumer  is  a  question  upon 
which  there  may  be  room  for  difference  of 
opinion.  But  there  can  be  no  denying  that 
the  process  is  as  old  as  trade  itself.  In  fact, 
there  is  some  foundation  for  the  belief  that 
most  of  the  educational  tricks  commonly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  modern  high-pressure  sales  meth¬ 
ods  are  centuries  old.  and  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  present  business  exponents  of  the  art  of 
“educating'’  the  public  can  lay  claim  to  but 
little  originality.  Possibly  the  following  ad¬ 
vertisement,  dating  from  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  will  have  a  familiar  ring: 


'  An  address  delivered  l)efore  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Conference  on  Hiisiness  Education,  June  27,  1934. 


Warham's  Excellent  Mouthwater — which  pre¬ 
serves  the  gums  and  teeth,  takes  off  all  smells 
proceeding  from  bad  teeth,  etc.  Is  prepared 
and  sold  only  by  W.  Strode — Tottenham  Court 
Road. 


While  the  claims  made  for  his  product  by 
this  enterprising  merchant  may  appear  modest 
by  comparison  with  those  advanced  in  behalf 
of  certain  more  recent  advertisers  of  oral  anti¬ 
septics,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  idea  under¬ 
lying  that  familiar  million-dollar  advertising 
word,  “halitosis,”  originated  early  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  commerce.  More  important  is  the 
fact  that  that  precious  human  quality  some¬ 
what  euphemistically  termed  “imagination” 
was  quite  as  conspicuous  in  the  selling  of 
goods  in  the  middle  ages  as  it  is  today. 

Merchants  have  always  told  their  custom¬ 
ers  of  the  virtues  of  their  goods.  In  no  case 
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in  history,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  they  em¬ 
phasized  their  shortcomings.  I  know  of  no 
advertiser  who  has  believed  in  telling  “the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,’’  and  I  doubt  if  there  ever  will  be  such 
an  advertiser.  If  there  were,  his  copy  might 
run  in  the  following  vein: 

If  the  Advertiser  Told  the  Truth 

My  autonidbile  is  (tn  the  whole  the  finest 
car  you  can  huy  for  $t)()(f.()0.  However,  in  fair¬ 
ness  to  the  puhlic,  1  must  admit  it  possesses 
two  defects.  The  body  is  so  constructed  that 
it  rattles  inordinately  with  wear;  and  secondly, 

I  have  not  succeeded  in  designing  an  entirely 
satisfactory  carburetor. 

or 

I  build  a  very  fine  car.  It  is  priced  at  $d.2(KI. 
It  will  appeal,  however,  only  to  consumers  who 
wish  to  spend  $2,(K.K)  for  an  automobile  and 
$1,200  for  social  distinction. 

or 

My  toothpaste  has  an  extremely  pleasant 
flavor  and  leaves  the  mouth  feeling  c«*ol  and 
clean.  I'rankly,  however,  it  is  no  better  for 
the  teeth  and  gums  than  vigorous  massaging 
with  a  solution  of  salt' in  water. 

or 

Mot  Circletine  taken  just  before  retiring  will 
help  you  sleep  rest  fully.  So,  for  that  matter, 
will  a  warm  hath  or  a  glass  of  warm  water, 
or,  finally 

h'or  beautiful  eyelashes  use  You  must 

he  careful  in  its  application,  however,  for  if  it 
gets  in  the  eyes  it  may  result  in  blindness. 

.\s  long  as  human  nature  takes  its  present 
form,  advertising  and  other  business  devices 
for  informing  the  public  will  consist  primar¬ 
ily  of  half-truths.  As  long  as  the  desire  for 
personal  gain  and  money  profits  provides  the 
principal  incentive  in  economic  life,  deception, 
mildly  misleading  and  confusing,  or  vicious 
and  fraudulent,  will  pervade  the  conduct  of 
business.  The  majority  of  products  in  any 
modern  competitive  market  could  not  stand 
the  full  truth. 

As  stated  previously,  however,  the  prob¬ 
lem  thus  created  for  the  consumer  is  by  no 
means  of  recent  origin.  Wines  were  common¬ 
ly  adulterated  in  ancient  Athens.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  mixed  white  clay  with  flour.  An  English 
statute  of  the  thirteenth  century  provided  for 
the  banishment  from  town  of  bakers  found 
guilty  of  indulging  in  the  adulteration  of 
bread.  Britons  in  the  Middle  Ages  tested  cer¬ 
tain  beverages  for  the  presence  of  sugar  by 
such  ingenious  devices  as  spilling  a  bit  of  these 


beverages  on  a  wooden  seat  and  sitting  on  it 
with  leather  breeches  until  the  beverages 
evaporated.  If  the  breeches  adhered  to  the 
seat  the  maker  was  guilty  of  adulteration.  As 
late  as  the  nineteenth  century  in  England, 
manufacturers  and  merchants  frequently  put 
chicory,  roasted  corn,  beans,  and  potato  flour 
in  coffee;  alum  in  bread;  red  lead  in  pepper; 
chromate  of  lead,  red  lead,  arsenate  of  cop¬ 
per,  and  white  lead  in  candy;  carbonate  of 
lime,  silicate  of  magnesia,  and  bone  dust  in 
flour.  The  need  for  pure  food  and  drug  legis¬ 
lation  was  recognized  in  France  in  the  year 
1292.  In  a  town  on  the  Rhine  a  wine  mer¬ 
chant  was  condemned  centuries  ago  to  drink 
six  quarts  of  his  own  wine.  He  died.  The 
wooden  nutmeg  became  a  symbol  of  Yankee 
commercial  ingenuity  in  our  own  colonial 
period. 

One  of  the  best  stories  that  came  out  of 
early  American  commerce  has  been  told  by 
Ernest  E.  Calkins  and  has  to  do  with  a  hard- 
fisted  old  deacon  who  lived  over  his  general 
store.  He  called  down  the  stairway  one  morn¬ 
ing  to  the  overworked  assistant  who  had  been 
on  the  job  since  daybreak; 

“John.” 

“Yes.  sir.” 

“Have  you  sanded  the  sugar?” 

“^’es.  sir.” 

“Nave  you  watered  the  ruin?" 

“Yes.  sir.’’ 

“Have  you  dampened  the  tobacco?” 

"Yes.  sir.’’ 

“Then  come  up  to  prayers.” 

Business  Honesty  Reflects  Nation's 
Honesty 

I  have  touched  briefly  upon  the  history  of 
honesty  in  business  simply  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  problems  of  consumers  who 
look  to  business  for  information  today  are  by 
no  means  of  recent  origin.  The  principle  of 
in  more  or  less  extreme  form  has  always  en¬ 
tered  into  the  business  relationships  of  mer¬ 
chants  with  their  customers.  The  important 
question  today  is  not  whether  all  the  processes 
of  education  by  business  are  honest,  but 
whether  they  are  progressing  reasonably  in 
the  direction  of  complete  honesty.  Over  two 
million  concerns  in  the  United  States  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  dissemination  of  information  to 
the  public.  It  is  probable  that  about  the  same 
percentage  of  ruggedly  honest  citizens  and  of 
unconscionable  scoundrels  will  be  found  among 
the  men  who  control  these  enterprises  as  ex- 
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ists  in  the  community  at  larRe.  The  problem 
of  introducing  universal  honesty  into  the  con¬ 
duct  of  business  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
larger  problem  of  shaping  the  morals  of  a 
nation. 

I  should  like  now  to  discuss  two  questions. 
First;  How  e.xtensively  is  the  process  of  con¬ 
sumer  education  carried  on  by  business?  Sec¬ 
ond:  How  dependable  is  this  process,  and 
what  does  it  accomplish  for  the  consumer? 

Industry  Spends  Billions  Annually  to 
Educate  the  Consumer 

Industry  in  this  country  is  spending  several 
billion  dollars  annually  on  the  dissemination 
of  information  to  the  buying  public.  Some¬ 
thing  over  one  billion  is  spent  on  advertising 
alone  in  its  various  forms.  Through  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  enormous  sums  of  money,  and 
through  the  practice  of  extraordinary  ingenu¬ 
ity.  industry  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  an 
educational  coverage  unparallelled  in  its  scope 
and  intensity  by  any  institution  in  history. 
The  messengers  of  modern  industry  go  every¬ 
where — see  everyone.  They  utilize  every 
known  means  of  transportation  and  commu¬ 
nication.  They  never  heard  of  the  eight-hour 
day,  for  they  are  on  the  job  twenty-four 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  I'ail- 
ing  to  reach  the  object  of  their  search  by  one 
means,  they  quickly  resort  to  a  second. 
Through  one  avenue  of  approach  or  another 
they  get  their  man — unfailingly.  ..  And  it  mat¬ 
ters  little  whether  he  lives  at  the  cross-roads 
of  the  nation  or  in  the  backwoods  hundreds 
of  miles  from  steel  rails — the  message  gets 
through.  Not  once,  but  many  times.  The 
modern  advertiser  has  long  since  discovered 
the  value  of  repetition  as  an  educational  de¬ 
vice.  He  not  only  repeats,  but  he  keeps  on 
repeating — giving  even  the  shortest  memory 
no  opportunity  to  forget. 

Suppose  we  follow  an  imaginary  housewife 
through  part  of  a  typical  day.  She  rises  in 
the  morning  to  prepare  breakfast  for  the  fam¬ 
ily.  To  vary  the  monotony  of  the  morning 
meal,  she  serves  pancakes  made  according  to 
a  recipe  clipped  out  of  an  advertisement.  At 
eight  o’clock  she  tunes  in  the  radio  to  find 
out  what  “specials”  her  favorite  department 
store  is  advertising  for  the  day.  After  the 
children  have  left  for  school  she  runs  through 
the  morning  paper,  often  spending  more  time 
on  the  advertising  than  on  editorial  matter. 
She  reads  an  article  by  the  beauty  editor  de¬ 
scribing  an  intriguing  new  beauty  kit  being 


offered  by  one  of  the  stores.  She  notices  a 
department  store  cosmetic  advertisement 
alongside  this  article  but  is  probably  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  store  from 
which  the  beauty  kit  may  be  purchased. 

The  paper  read  and  some  of  the  housework 
out  of  the  way,  Mrs.  Jones  sets  out  in  her  car 
to  restock  the  family  larder.  One  item  in  her 
equipment  is  a  shopping  list  which  she  has 
checked  against  the  chain-store  ads  in  the 
morning  paper.  After  parking  the  car,  her 
attention  is  attracted  to  a  display  of  wrinkle- 
proof  neckties  in  a  neighborhood  haberdash¬ 
ery.  The  price  is  attractive  and  she  is  tired 
of  pressing  George's  old  ties,  so  she  enters 
the  store  and  buys  two  that  she’s  sure  George 
will  like. 

Arrived  finally  at  the  Hoggly-Woggly  cash- 
and-carry  food  mart,  she  picks  up  an  empty 
basket  and  wends  her  way  through  the  aisles 
in  search  of  the  items  on  her  list.  She  is  sud¬ 
denly  confronted  by  a  mass-display  of  Kibbe’s 
tomato  juice,  and,  recalling  that  according  to 
the  ads  in  the  national  magazines  this  is  “gen¬ 
tle  press”  tomato  juice,  decides  to  try  it. 
Later,  at  the  meat  counter  and  debating 
whether  to  order  a  roast  of  beef  or  a  pork 
roast  for  Sunday  dinner,  she  is  asked  by  the 
meat  man  as  to  whether  she  has  ever  tried  a 
real  crown  roast  of  lamb.  It  seems  that  some 
unusually  fine  lamb  is  coming  in  tomorrow, 
and  then,  too,  Mrs.  Jones  of  course  realizes 
that  a  crown  roast  is  the  aristocrat  of  all 
roasts.  So  a  crown  roast  it  is.  and  small  mat¬ 
ter  to  Mrs.  Jones  that  Bill  the  butcher  was 
overstocked  on  lamb  and  made  a  higher 
profit  on  lamb  than  on  other  meat  items. 
Small  matter,  too,  that  Bill  suggests  as  she 
leaves  that  she  be  sure  to  pick  up  a  jar  of  mint 
jelly  to  go  with  the  lamb. 

The  Consumer  Must  Consume! 

Possibly  Mrs.  Jones  reflects,  as  she  makes 
ready  to  leave  the  store,  that  she  is  spending 
a  little  more  money  than  she  planned  to.  But 
she  is  not  through  yet,  for,  as  she  checks  out 
her  parcels  at  the  counter,  the  clerk  calls  her 
attention  to  a  brand  new  sandwich  spread, 
just  put  out  by  the  Daft-Edix  people — just 
the  thing  for  Johnny’s  lunch,  and  isn’t  John¬ 
ny  getting  tired  of  the  same  old  peanut  butter 
and  cheese  sandwiches,  anyway?  So  into  the 
bundle  goes  the  new  sandwich  spread — for  a 
trial. 

We  shall  leave  Mrs.  Jones  as  she  takes  her 
departure  from  the  Hoggly-Woggly  food  mart. 
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The  day  is  yet  young  and  she  plans  to  spend  ness  takes  no  time  to  work  out  laboriously 


the  afternoon  downtown  in  the  department 
stores.  Through  the  unremitting  efforts  of 
two  retail  merchants  she  has  already  learned 
how  to  solve  three  problems:  George's  neck¬ 
ties,  next  Sunday's  dinner  and  Johnny's  lunch¬ 
eons.  Others  will  no  doubt  be  solved  with 
equal  dispatch  before  the  day  is  over.  The 
department  stores  and  specialty  shops  will  get 
in  their  work.  So  will  the  car  cards,  the 
posters,  the  outdoor  signs,  and  the  window 
displays.  Whether  she  wills  it  or  not,  Mrs. 
Jones  will  return  home  at  the  end  of  the  day 
weary  but  a  bit  richer  in  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  season's  offerings  than  she 
was  a  few  hours  before. 

In  short,  the  consumer  of  today  has  no 
choice  in  the  matter  of  education  by  business. 
She  assimilates  information  about  goods 
whether  she  likes  it  or  not.  As  stated  previ¬ 
ously,  business  gets  its  man — or  woman.  It 
recognizes  no  right  of  privacy — to  anyone, 
anywhere,  any  time.  It  invades  the  home 
through  newspapers,  magazines,  postal  ser¬ 
vice,  and  radio.  It  sends  imitation  telegrams 
to  announce  new  models  of  its  products.  It 
permits  no  one  to  go  anywhere,  unless  it  be 
to  Little  America,  without  exposing  himself 
countless  times  to  educational  influences.  And 
when  perchance  it  catches  the  consumer  in  a 
place  where  merchandise  is  on  sale,  as  in  a 
retail  store,  it  surrounds  him  completely  with 
an  array  of  signs,  labels,  displays,  demonstra¬ 
tions,  slogans,  trade  marks,  and  conversation 
sufficient  in  variety  and  wide  enough  in  appeal 
to  quench  any  conceivable  thirst  for  knowl¬ 
edge  about  goods. 

The  Most  Inescapable  System  of  Education 
the  World  Has  Ever  Seen 

In  answer  to  the  question:  “How  exten¬ 
sively  does  business  educate  the  consumer?” 
I  wish  to  submit  the  following:  Business  as 
we  know  it  today  has  devised  the  most  elabo¬ 
rate,  most  penetrating,  and  most  inescapable 
system  of  education  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Its  teachers  are  legion,  for  they  include  every¬ 
one  involved  in  any  form  of  safes  promotional 
work.  Its  standards  are  primarily  monetary. 
It  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  intellec¬ 
tual  standards  of  prospective  students.  Any¬ 
one  with  a  dollar  to  spend  is  eligible.  Busi¬ 
ness  takes  its  message  wherever  spendable 
income  is  to  be  found.  It  displays  a  remark¬ 
able  resourcefulness  in  conveying  this  message 
to  every  conceivable  type  of  audience.  Busi- 


the  details  of  a  “new  plan.  Every  market 
creates  the  necessity  for  a  new  plan,  and  as 
a  consequence  every  large  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  has  worked  out  a  wide  variety  of 
schemes  and  devices  designed  to  produce  simi¬ 
lar  effects  upon  people  of  varied  types. 

Literate  and  illiterate,  cultured  and  unre¬ 
fined.  rich  and  poor,  native  .American  and  for¬ 
eign  born — it  makes  no  difference.  Business 
is  interested  in  all  of  them  and  has  found  a 
way  to  “educate"  or.  if  you  please,  to  sell  all 
of  them.  If  they  can't  read,  there  are  pic¬ 
tures — and  of  course  the  radio.  If  they  are 
stupid,  unintelligent,  and  incapable  of  thought, 
there  are  pictures,  demonstrations,  appeal  to 
the  emotions.  If  they  don't  read  newspapers 
and  popular  magazines,  there  are  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  the  Xational  Geographic.  If 
they  frown  upon  all  advertising  and  sales 
effort,  professing  contempt  for  it  and  denying 
that  it  has  one  iota  of  credibility,  there  is  the 
powerful  force  of  publicity,  a  force  unknown 
to  and  unsuspected  by  th.*  average  layman. 
It  works  through  a  score  of  different  chan¬ 
nels.  such  as  editorial  columns  of  the  press, 
but  its  origin  and  motive  are  usually  unknown 
to  the  unsophisticated  reader  or  listener.  Its 
effects  upon  him  are  none  the  less  real  be¬ 
cause  he  fails  to  suspect  the  true  significance 
of  the  stimuli  to  which  he  is  exposed.  So 
skillful  has  modern  business  become  in  mold¬ 
ing  the  consumer  to  suit  its  wishes  that  fre¬ 
quently  he  is  not  even  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  being  subjected  to  commercial  in- 
lluences. 

Business  makes  its  mistakes,  of  course,  in 
its  efforts  to  educate — just  as  do  college  pro¬ 
fessors.  It  is  as  absurd  to  say  that  all  adver¬ 
tising  is  effective  in  its  purpose  as  to  say  that 
all  university  courses  in  the  country  are  worth 
taking.  But,  making  due  allowance  for  all  the 
bungling,  incompetence,  and  guesswork  that 
are  found  in  selling  and  advertising,  there  re¬ 
mains  ample  ground  for  the  assertion  that 
modern  business  has  designed  and  built  and  is 
operating  the  most  effective  educational  sys¬ 
tem — judged  by  its  own  standards — that  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  and  last  question: 
“From  the  viewpoint  of  the  consumer,  how 
reliable  is  the  information  which  business  dis¬ 
seminates?”  This  is  perhaps  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  of  the  two  questions  I  am  discussing  with 
you  this  morning.  There  is  little  glory  in 
maintaining  an  expensive  system  of  education 
if  it  teaches  us  the  world  is  Hat. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that,  regardless  of  what 
one  has  to  say  on  this  question  of  integrity 
of  business  men.  he  is  certain  to  be  charged 
with  prejudice.  As  evidence  of  this  I  will 
submit  a  library  copy  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
in  which  a  certain  well-known  writer  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  point  out  such  few  virtues  as  he 
could  detect  in  the  advertising  business.  Across 
one  paragraph  which  I  thought  was  reasonably 
fair  to  all  concerned,  someone,  I  suppose  one 
of  our  more  precocious  students,  had  written 
the  popular  and  pungent  word  “baloney!”  A 
later  paragraph  was  designated  “nerts,”  ap¬ 
parently  by  the  same  student.  Certain  of  my 
forthcoming  remarks  will  no  doubt  receive 
similar  designations  from  some  of  you,  but 
1  shall  nevertheless  discuss  the  issue  at  hand 
with  sincerity  and  in  the  hope  that  I  may 
come  somewhere  near  evaluating  education  by 
business  accurately. 

How  Reliable  Is  Business  in  Its  Teachings? 

My  views  on  this  question  of  educating  the 
consumer  lie  down  the  middle  of  the  road.  1 
do  not  agree  with  such  critics  of  advertising 
as  Stuart  Chase  and  F.  J.  Schlink.  Despite 
some  of  my  earlier  remarks  I  do  not  think 
the  average  advertiser  regards  the  people  of 
this  country  as  so  many  guinea  pigs,  as.  the 
title  of  a  recent  book  would  suggest.  Neither 
do  1  subscribe  fully  to  the  views  expressed 
even  by  such  a  modest  champion  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  profession  as  that  rather  prolific 
writer  for  popular  consumption.  Ernest  E. 
Calkins.  Looking  at  business,  or.  better,  at 
selling  and  advertising  from  the  consumers’ 
viewpoint.  I  think  we  see  much  that  is  good 
and  much  that  is  bad.  There  is  more  of  the 
bad  than  Mr.  Calkins  would  admit,  and  like¬ 
wise  more  of  the  good  than  Mr.  Chase 
would  concede. 

Centering  our  attention  briefly  upon  the 
darker  side  of  the  picture,  we  may  safely  say 
that  there  is  still  much  dishonesty  and  mis¬ 
representation  in  business  in  its  conduct  with 
consumers.  I  have  previously  asserted  that 
business  seldom  tells  the  whole  truth.  The 
results  of  its  deception  may  be  extremely 
serious  or  they  may  be  inconsequential.  Ad¬ 
vertising  a  patent  medicine  to  cure  diabetes 
is  certainly  a  crime  of  the  first  water.  It 
may  fall  little  short  of  murder.  Advertising 
a  “steel  engraving  of  George  Washington  for 
twenty-five  cents.”  the  engraving  being  a  two- 
cent  stamp,  though  perhaps  not  a  matter  to 
get  tremendously  exercised  about,  is  never¬ 


theless  fraudulent  in  motive  and  effect.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  advertising  of  an  octane 
selector  on  a  new  car,  useless  gadget  though 
it  may  be,  hardly  produces  ill  effects  of  any 
consequence  to  anyone.  The  car  is  still  a 
good  car,  costs  no  more,  gives  abundant  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  its  new  owner  goes  joy  riding 
secure  in  the  realization  that  the  new  jalopy 
is  equipped  with  an  octane  selector. 

Criticisms  of  This  Educational  Program 

The  principal  criticisms  one  may  level 
against  the  educational  activities  of  business 
seem  to  me  to  be  subject  to  simple  classifi¬ 
cation.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Tliese  activities  are  in  some  instances 
fraudulent.  In  such  cases  the  effect  upon 
the  consumer  may  be  death,  injury,  impair¬ 
ment  of  health,  or  waste  of  resources. 

2.  They  are  frequently  given  to  the  making 
of  unwarranted  claims  for  a  pnxluct.  In 
ca.ses  of  this  kind,  the  effect  is  occasionally 
serious,  but  as  a  rule  the  consumer  merely 
fails  to  realize  full  value  for  money  ex¬ 
pended. 

3.  They  are  usually  characterized  by  exag¬ 
geration  and  puffing.  The  effects  upon 
the  consumer  are  negligible,  except  as  be 
may  be  wearied  by  the  endless  array  of 
superlatives  to  which  he  is  exposed. 

4.  They  are  often  designed  to  conceal  objec¬ 
tive  values  and  to  create  subjective  values. 
One  may  have  perfectly  satisfactory  trans¬ 
portation  in  bis  19.13  car,  but  one  can’t 
keep  up  with  the  Jones’s  unless  a  new 
.\irflow  Chrysler  is  parked  in  front  of  his 
home. 

.s.  They  provide  no  means  by  which  the  con¬ 
sumer  may  determine  precise  values  quick¬ 
ly  and  inexpensively.  The  welter  of  claims 
and  counterclaims,  exaggeration  and  half- 
truths.  leaves  the  consumer  in  a  .stupor, 
incapable  of  making  an  entirely  sensible 
and  indeiKMident  decision.  As  a  result  he 
pays  more  than  he  needs  to  for  what  he 
buys,  or  purchase*}  a  brand  less  capable  of 
satisfying  his  wants  than  some  other  brand. 

Now  if  it  be  true  that  business  is  guilty  of 
all  the  above  offenses,  we  may  appropriately 
inquire  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these  of¬ 
fenses  are  practiced.  It  is  also  fitting  that  we 
pause  briefly  to  consider  the  extent  to  which 
business  itself  has  attempted  to  rid  itself  of 
objectionable  educational  practices. 

It  is  my  observation  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  business  men  today  do  not  engage  in  the 
dissemination  of  information  which  may  have 
such  serious  consequences  as  death  or  the 
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The  day  is  yet  young  and  she  plans  to  spend 
the  afternoon  downtown  in  the  department 
stores.  Through  the  unremitting  efforts  of 
two  retail  merchants  she  has  already  learned 
how  to  solve  three  problems:  George's  neck¬ 
ties,  next  Sunday's  dinner  and  Johnny's  lunch¬ 
eons.  Others  will  no  doubt  be  solved  with 
equal  dispatch  before  the  day  is  over.  The 
department  stores  and  specialty  shops  will  get 
in  their  work.  So  will  the  car  cards,  the 
posters,  the  outdoor  signs,  and  the  window 
displays.  Whether  she  wills  it  or  not,  Mrs. 
Jones  will  return  home  at  the  end  of  the  day 
weary  but  a  bit  richer  in  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  season's  offerings  than  she 
was  a  few  hours  before. 

In  short,  the  consumer  of  today  has  no 
choice  in  the  matter  of  education  by  business. 
She  assimilates  information  about  goods 
whether  she  likes  it  or  not.  As  stated  previ¬ 
ously,  business  gets  its  man — or  woman.  It 
recognizes  no  right  of  privacy — to  anyone, 
anywhere,  any  time.  It  invades  the  home 
through  newspapers,  magazines,  postal  ser¬ 
vice,  and  radio.  It  sends  imitation  telegrams 
to  announce  new  models  of  its  products.  It 
permits  no  one  to  go  anywhere,  unless  it  be 
to  Little  America,  without  exposing  himself 
countless  times  to  educational  influences.  .And 
when  perchance  it  catches  the  consumer  in  a 
place  where  merchandise  is  on  sale,  as  in  a 
retail  store,  it  surrounds  him  completely  with 
an  array  of  signs,  labels,  displays,  demonstra¬ 
tions,  slogans,  trade  marks,  and  conversation 
sufficient  in  variety  and  wide  enough  in  appeal 
to  quench  any  conceivable  thirst  for  knowl¬ 
edge  about  goods. 

The  Most  Inescapable  System  of  Education 
the  World  Has  Ever  Seen 

In  answer  to  the  question:  “How  exten¬ 
sively  does  business  educate  the  consumer?” 
I  wish  to  submit  the  following:  Business  as 
we  know  it  today  has  devised  the  most  elabo¬ 
rate,  most  penetrating,  and  most  inescapable 
system  of  education  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Its  teachers  are  legion,  for  they  include  every¬ 
one  involved  in  any  form  of  sales  promotional 
work.  Its  standards  are  primarily  monetary. 
It  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  intellec¬ 
tual  standards  of  prospective  students.  Any¬ 
one  with  a  dollar  to  spend  is  eligible.  Busi¬ 
ness  takes  its  message  wherever  spendable 
income  is  to  be  found.  It  displays  a  remark¬ 
able  resourcefulness  in  conveying  this  message 
to  every  conceivable  type  of  audience.  Busi¬ 


ness  takes  no  time  to  work  out  laboriously 
the  details  of  a  “new  plan.”  Every  market 
creates  the  necessity  for  a  new  plan,  and  as 
a  consequence  every  large  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  has  worked  out  a  wide  variety  of 
schemes  and  devices  designed  to  produce  simi¬ 
lar  effects  upon  people  of  varied  types. 

Literate  and  illiterate,  cultured  and  unre¬ 
fined.  rich  and  poor,  native  .American  and  for¬ 
eign  born — it  makes  no  difference.  Business 
is  interested  in  all  of  them  and  has  found  a 
way  to  “educate"  or,  if  you  please,  to  sell  all 
of  them.  If  they  can't  read,  there  are  pic¬ 
tures — and  of  course  the  radio.  If  they  are 
stupid,  unintelligent,  and  incapable  of  thought, 
there  are  pictures,  demonstrations,  appeal  to 
the  emotions.  If  they  don’t  read  newspapers 
and  popular  magazines,  there  are  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  the  Xational  Geographic.  If 
they  frown  upon  all  advertising  and  sales 
effort,  professing  contempt  for  it  and  denying 
that  it  has  one  iota  of  credibility,  there  is  the 
powerful  force  of  publicity,  a  force  unknown 
to  and  unsuspected  by  the  average  layman. 
It  works  through  a  score  of  different  chan¬ 
nels,  such  as  editorial  columns  of  the  press, 
but  its  origin  and  motive  are  usually  unknown 
to  the  unsophisticated  reader  or  listener.  Its 
effects  upon  him  are  none  the  less  real  be¬ 
cause  he  fails  to  suspect  the  true  significance 
of  the  stimuli  to  which  he  is  exposed.  So 
skillful  has  modern  business  become  in  mold¬ 
ing  the  consumer  to  suit  its  wishes  that  fre¬ 
quently  he  is  not  even  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  being  subjected  to  commercial  in¬ 
fluences. 

Business  makes  its  mistakes,  of  course,  in 
its  efforts  to  educate — just  as  do  college  pro¬ 
fessors.  It  is  as  absurd  to  say  that  all  adver¬ 
tising  is  effective  in  its  purpose  as  to  say  that 
all  university  courses  in  the  country  are  worth 
taking.  But,  making  due  allowance  for  all  the 
bungling,  incompetence,  and  guesswork  that 
are  found  in  selling  and  advertising,  there  re¬ 
mains  ample  ground  for  the  assertion  that 
modern  business  has  designed  and  built  and  is 
operating  the  most  effective  educational  sys¬ 
tem — judged  by  its  own  standards — that  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  and  last  question: 
“From  the  viewpoint  of  the  consumer,  how 
reliable  is  the  information  which  business  dis¬ 
seminates?'’  This  is  perhaps  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  of  the  two  questions  I  am  discussing  with 
you  this  morning.  There  is  little  glory  in 
maintaining  an  expensive  system  of  education 
if  it  teaches  us  the  world  is  flat. 
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It  is  unfortunate  that,  regardless  of  what  theless  fraudulent  in  motive  and  effect.  On 

one  has  to  sav  on  this  question  of  integrity  the  other  hand,  the  advertising  of  an  octane 


of  business  men,  he  is  certain  to  be  charged 
with  prejudice.  As  evidence  of  this  I  will 
submit  a  library  copy  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
in  which  a  certain  well-known  writer  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  point  out  such  few  virtues  as  he 
could  detect  in  the  advertising  business.  Across 
one  paragraph  which  I  thought  was  reasonably 
fair  to  all  concerned,  someone,  I  suppose  one 
of  our  more  precocious  students,  had  written 
the  popular  and  pungent  word  “baloney!”  A 
later  paragraph  was  designated  “nerts,”  ap¬ 
parently  by  the  same  student.  Certain  of  my 
forthcoming  remarks  will  no  doubt  receive 
similar  designations  from  some  of  you,  but 
I  shall  nevertheless  discuss  the  issue  at  hand 
with  sincerity  and  in  the  hope  that  I  may 
come  somewhere  near  evaluating  education  by 
business  accurately. 

How  Reliable  Is  Business  in  Its  Teachings? 

My  views  on  this  question  of  educating  the 
consumer  lie  down  the  middle  of  the  road.  I 
do  not  agree  with  such  critics  of  advertising 
as  Stuart  Chase  and  F.  J.  Schlink.  Despite 
some  of  my  earlier  remarks  I  do  not  think 
the  average  advertiser  regards  the  people  of 
this  country  as  so  many  guinea  pigs,  as  the 
title  of  a  recent  book  would  suggest.  Neither 
do  I  subscribe  fully  to  the  views  expressed 
even  by  such  a  modest  champion  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  profession  as  that  rather  prolific 
writer  for  popular  consumption,  Ernest  E. 
Calkins.  Looking  at  business,  or.  better,  at 
selling  and  advertising  from  the  consumers’ 
viewpoint.  I  think  we  see  much  that  is  good 
and  much  that  is  bad.  There  is  more  of  the 
bad  than  Mr.  Calkins  would  admit,  and  like¬ 
wise  more  of  the  good  than  Mr.  Chase 
would  concede. 

Centering  our  attention  briefly  upon  the 
darker  side  of  the  picture,  we  may  safely  say 
that  there  is  still  much  dishonesty  and  mis¬ 
representation  in  business  in  its  conduct  with 
consumers.  I  have  previously  asserted  that 
business  seldom  tells  the  whole  truth.  The 
results  of  its  deception  may  be  extremely 
serious  or  they  may  be  inconsequential.  Ad¬ 
vertising  a  patent  medicine  to  cure  diabetes 
is  certainly  a  crime  of  the  first  water.  It 
may  fall  little  short  of  murder.  Advertising 
a  “steel  engraving  of  George  Washington  for 
twenty-five  cents.”  the  engraving  being  a  two- 
cent  stamp,  though  perhaps  not  a  matter  to 
get  tremendously  exercised  about,  is  never- 


selector  on  a  new  car,  useless  gadget  though 
it  may  be,  hardly  produces  ill  effects  of  any 
consequence  to  anyone.  The  car  is  still  a 
good  car,  costs  no  more,  gives  abundant  sat¬ 
isfaction,  and  its  new  owner  goes  joy  riding 
secure  in  the  realization  that  the  new  jalopy 
is  equipped  with  an  octane  selector. 

Criticisms  of  This  Educational  Program 

The  principal  criticisms  one  may  level 
against  the  educational  activities  of  business 
seem  to  me  to  be  subject  to  simple  classifi¬ 
cation.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  These  activities  are  in  .some  instances 
fraudulent.  In  such  cases  the  effect  upon 
the  consumer  may  be  death,  injury,  impair¬ 
ment  of  healtli,  or  waste  of  re.sources. 

2.  They  are  frequently  given  to  the  making 
of  unwarranted  claims  for  a  pnKluct.  In 
cases  of  this  kind,  the  effect  is  occasionally 
serious,  but  as  a  rule  the  consumer  merely 
fails  to  realize  full  value  for  money  ex¬ 
pended. 

,1.  They  are  usually  characterized  by  exag¬ 
geration  and  puffing.  The  effects  upon 
the  consumer  are  negligible,  except  as  he 
may  be  wearied  by  the  endless  array  of 
superlatives  to  which  he  is  exposed. 

4.  They  are  often  designed  to  conceal  objec¬ 
tive  values  and  to  create  subjective  values. 
t)ne  may  have  perfectly  satisfactory  trans¬ 
portation  in  liis  193.?  car,  but  one  can’t 
keep  up  with  the  Jones’s  unless  a  new 
Airflow  Chrysler  is  i)arked  in  front  of  his 
home. 

5.  They  provide  no  means  by  which  the  con¬ 
sumer  may  determine  precise  values  quick¬ 
ly  and  inexpensively.  The  welter  of  claims 
and  counterclaims,  exaggeration  and  half- 
truths,  leaves  the  consumer  in  a  stupor, 
incapable  of  making  an  entirely  sensible 
and  indeiKMulent  decision.  As  a  result  he 
pays  more  than  he  needs  to  for  what  he 
buys,  or  purchases  a  brand  less  capable  of 
satisfying  his  wants  than  .some  other  brand. 

Now  if  it  be  true  that  business  is  guilty  of 
all  the  above  offenses,  we  may  appropriately 
inquire  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these  of¬ 
fenses  are  practiced.  It  is  also  fitting  that  we 
pause  briefly  to  consider  the  extent  to  which 
business  itself  has  attempted  to  rid  itself  of 
objectionable  educational  practices. 

It  is  my  observation  that  the  rank  and  file 
of  business  men  today  do  not  engage  in  the 
dissemination  of  information  which  may  have 
such  serious  consequences  as  death  or  the 
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impairment  of  health.  This  docs  happen  oc¬ 
casionally  even  today — often  enough  in  fact  to 
justify  beyond  question  more  powerful  and 
more  severe  legislation  than  we  now  have  on 
our  statute  books.  It  is  unfair  to  the  average 
business  man.  however,  to  charge  him  explicit¬ 
ly  or  implicitly  with  the  perpetration  of  social 
crimes  committed  by  but  a  small  minority  of 
those  engaged  in  business.  The  more  reputa¬ 
ble  members  of  the  business  community — and 
there  are  many  such — have  been  working  hon¬ 
estly  and  sincerely  for  many  years  to  stamp 
out  the  more  flagrant  abuses  prevailing  in  the 
conduct  of  business  enterprise.  They  have 
sponsored  legislation,  such  as  the  Printer's  Ink 
model  statute  directed  at  fraudulent  advertis¬ 
ing.  They  have  organized  better  business  bu¬ 
reaus  in  practically  all  our  large  cities  for  the 
purpose  of  policing  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motional  activities.  They  have  in  countless 
instances  established  ethical  standards  to  guide 
the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs,  sufficiently 
high  to  be  beyond  criticism. 

Edward  Bole  Crusades  for  the  Consumer 

Edward  Bok,  years  ago.  as  Editor  of  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  started  a  crusade 
against  the  patent  medicine  advertiser,  the 
final  outcome  of  which  has  been  the  practical 
elimination  of  the  more  objectionable  types 
of  patent  medicine  advertising  from  all  our 
more  reputable  magazines.  Many  of  our  more 
important  newspapers  followed  the  lead  and 
are  today  as  devoid  of  this  type  of  advertis¬ 
ing  as  are  the  best  of  the  magazines. 

All  the  publications  were  confronted  with 
a  problem  with  the  repeal  of  the  eighteenth 
amendment.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
many  newspapers  and  magazines  met  this  situ¬ 
ation  by  announcing  that  they  would  not  ac¬ 
cept  the  advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
Included  among  these  are  two  of  the  three 
leading  newspapers  in  Chicago.  Less  than  a 
week  ago,  a  Chicago  newspaper,  to  my  definite 
knowledge,  refused  a  $12,000.00  contract  with 
an  advertiser  whose  product  was  a  well-known 
and  effective  cure  for  headaches.  The  prod¬ 
uct  happens  to  be  a  habit-forming  drug.  It  is 
unfortunate  to  be  compelled  to  state  that  not 
only  did  the  leading  competitor  of  this  news¬ 
paper  accept  the  copy  of  this  advertiser  but 
it  also  happens  that  the  product  involved  is 
dispensed  at  soda  fountains  in  practically 
every  drug  store  in  the  land.  This  one  case 
reflects  rather  clearly  the  condition  that  pre¬ 
vails  throughout  industry  today.  Many  busi¬ 


ness  men  are  fighting  and  fighting  hard  for 
higher  ethical  standards.  Their  programs  of 
reform  usually  fall  far  short  of  complete  ac¬ 
complishment,  however,  simply  because  many 
other  business  firms  insist  on  pursuing  ques¬ 
tionable  practices,  while  a  few  even  insist  on 
playing  with  human  lives  as  a  means  of  lining 
their  purses. 

Business  has  made  and  will  continue  to 
make  material  progress  in  cleaning  its  own 
house  of  vicious  practices.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  the  only  hope  of  a  complete 
solution  for  this  problem  lies  in  far-reaching 
legislation  and  rigorous  law  enforcement.  Mr. 
Tugwell  and  Senator  Copeland  have  attempted 
for  many  months  to  get  legislation  of  this  type 
through  Congress.  They  fail,  apparently  pri¬ 
marily  because  of  opposition  from  certain  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  business  community.  In  my 
opinion  the  Tugwell  bill,  which  was  designed 
to  protect  the  public  against  the  adulteration 
and  false  advertising  of  foods,  drugs,  and 
cosmetics,  was  in  the  public  interest. 

.As  we  go  from  the  more  extreme  forms  of 
public  deception  to  its  milder  forms,  we  nat¬ 
urally  find  the  number  of  business  concerns 
engaged  in  deception  increasing.  For  exam¬ 
ple.  many  of  the  best  of  our  national  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  do  not  hesitate  to  make 
exaggerated  and  unwarranted  claims  in  their 
advertising  copy.  Cases  in  point  are  certain 
well-known  brands  of  tooth  paste,  soap,  cos¬ 
metics,  coffee,  and  food  stuffs.  Many  of 
these  claims  undoubtedly  are  not  received  with 
credulity  by  the  majority  of  consumers.  To 
the  extent  that  they  are  believed,  the  usual 
result  may  be  inconsequential  or  it  may  take 
the  form  of  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of 
money  on  the  part  of  the  consumer.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  but  not  often,  the  results  may  be 
more  serious. 

Consumer  Has  Had  Little  Protection 

I  can  see  but  little  tendency  on  the  part 
of  any  element  in  the  business  community  to 
shy  away  from  the  use  of  unwarranted  claims 
in  advertising  and  other  forms  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion.  Many  of  our  largest  advertisers, 
casting  about  for  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  or  for  a  new  catch  phrase,  have  in  re¬ 
cent  years  thrown  caution  to  the  winds  in  their 
efforts  to  match  the  ingenuity  and  resource¬ 
fulness  of  competitors.  Occasionally  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  has  reared  his  head  above  the  masses 
to  announce  that  his  soap  or  tooth  paste  will 
do  nothing  but  cleanse,  but  this  type  of  ad- 
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vertiser  has  been  a  part  of  a  very  small  mi¬ 
nority.  The  consumer  in  the  meantime  has 
had  but  little  protection.  The  American  Medi¬ 
cal  Association  and  the  American  Dental  So¬ 
ciety  have  recently  taken  up  arms,  supposedly 
with  a  view  toward  protecting  the  public 
against  frauds  and  exaggeration  in  advertising. 
How  well  qualified  these  organizations  are  to 
stand  between  the  advertiser  and  the  con¬ 
sumer,  I  shall  leave  it  for  someone  else  to  say. 

My  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  criticisms  of  the 
methods  by  which  business  educates  the  con¬ 
sumer,  1  shall  dismiss  with  brief  comments. 
I'utfing  one’s  merchandise — for  example,  re¬ 
ferring  to  my  newspaper  as  “the  World’s 
Greatest  Newspaper,’’  or  adopting  as  a  slo¬ 
gan  for  my  business  the  phrase,  “When  better 
cars  are  built,  I  will  build  them" — is  of  course 
a  practice  as  old  as  industry  itself.  The  prac¬ 
tice  is  universal  not  only  in  business  but  in 
life  itself.  The  preacher,  the  lawyer,  the  phy¬ 
sician.  and  the  school  teacher  indulge  in  it 
quite  as  freely  as  does  the  advertiser.  It 
violates  no  law  and  seldom  deceives. 

.\nyone  in  touch  with  business  in  recent 
years  knows  that  advertisers  in  increasing 
number  have  been  attempting  to  add  subject¬ 
ive  values  to  their  wares.  This  is  simply  the 
process  of  giving  to  a  material  object  a  value 
in  the  mind  of  the  consumer  which  it  has  not 
previously  enjoyed.  As  a  general  proposition, 

1  can  see  no  harm  in  this.  If  a  consumer  de¬ 
rives  three  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  satis¬ 
faction  out  of  the  purchase  and  use  of  a  two- 
thousand-dollar  automobile,  I  see  no  ground 
upon  which  to  criticize  the  business  concern, 
whose  imaginativeness  has  been  such  as  to  add 
a  subjective  value  of  one  thousand  dollars  to 
a  mere  mechanical  contrivance.  There  are  no 
doubt  some  of  you  who  will  disagree  with 
this  view. 

As  to  the  last  of  my  five  criticisms  of  the 
educational  activities  of  industry.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  the  mass  of  conflicting 
information  with  which  the  consumer  is 
flooded  by  advertisers  is  confusing  and  often 
leads  the  consumer  into  erroneous  decisions. 
There  is  no  indication  that  the  amount  of 
confusion  is  diminishing  as  time  goes  on.  The 
strategy  of  advertisers  frequently  is  deliber¬ 
ately  to  confuse,  and  thus  make  it  possible  to 
turn  the  sale  on  personalities,  ballyhoo,  or 
some  other  inconsequentiality.  This  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  valid  indictment  of  the  educational 
activities  of  advertising.  The  most  we  may 
say  for  it  is  that  the  effects  seldom  reach  be¬ 
yond  the  consumer’s  pocketbook.  This  of 


course  may  be  quite  serious  in  some  cases, 
though  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  the  average  case  is  penalized  over 
5  per  cent  by  his  inability  to  penetrate  through 
the  conflicting  information  to  which  he  is  ex¬ 
posed.  Frequently,  the  penalty  is  less  and 
sometimes  it  is  non-existent.  Occasionally,  it 
is  extremely  large. 

Beneflfs  from  This  Educational  Program 

Now’,  what  may  be  said  in  behalf  of  the 
efforts  of  industry  to  educate  the  consumer? 
In  the  first  place,  industry  provides  the  con¬ 
sumer  with  the  most  complete  and  most  time¬ 
ly  source  of  useful  information  about  mer¬ 
chandise,  its  uses,  and  its  advantages,  to  be 
found  anywhere.  In  supplying  this  informa¬ 
tion,  industry  performs  an  extremely  valuable 
function  to  society  at  large.  It  secures  wider 
and  quicker  adoption  of  new  and  improved 
commodities  than  anyone  has  yet  been  able  to 
achieve  by  other  means.  It  thus  contributes 
substantially  to  improvement  in  the  material 
standard  of  living.  Of  this  there  is  abundant 
evidence.  There  are  nearly  as  many  passenger 
automobiles  in  this  country  today  as  there 
are  families.  This  result  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  industry,  in  no  small  measure 
through  advertising  and  selling  efforts,  in  the 
short  space  of  thirty-five  years.  The  first 
radio  receiving  sets  were  placed  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  thirteen  years  ago.  Sixteen  million  homes 
are  equipped  with  radio  today.  Cases  of  this 
kind  may  be  multiplied  without  end. 

Analyze  the  average  family  budget  and  con¬ 
sider  the  buying  problem  that  faces  this  fam¬ 
ily  today.  Its  major  expenditures  are  for 
food.  Industry  not  only  offers  to  this  fam¬ 
ily  new  and  improved  foodstuffs  and  a  con¬ 
stantly  widening  variety  of  good  products,  but 
it  brings  these  products  to  the  dinner  table 
fresher,  cleaner,  and  in  more  usable  form 
than  they  have  ever  been  before.  Further¬ 
more,  it  provides  the  housewife  with  a  more 
abundant  source  of  information  about  food 
and  its  preparation  than  she  can  possibly  util¬ 
ize  in  the  full.  There  is  no  longer  any  excuse 
for  the  housewife  who  is  a  poor  food  buyer 
or  cook.  Through  advertisements,  the  edi¬ 
torial  columns  of  magazines  and  newspapers, 
and  other  educational  devices  such  as  cooking 
schools,  she  has  at  her  command  far  more 
information  than  she  can  possibly  assimilate. 
Biased  though  much  of  it  is.  it  is  useful,  con¬ 
structive,  and  seldom  significantly  misleading. 
Business  has  done  more  to  educate  the  mod- 
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crn  housewife  in  the  solution  of  htr  family’s 
food  problem  than  all  other  educational  agen¬ 
cies  combined. 

A  second  important  division  of  the  expen¬ 
ditures  of  the  average  family  centers  about 
the  family  automobile.  It  is  imj)ossible  to 
buy  a  poor  automobile  today.  The  industry 
not  only  gives  full  value  but  it  has  made  more 
or  less  of  an  automotive  expert  out  of  some 
member  of  nearly  every  family.  Free  wheel¬ 
ing,  knee-action,  no-draft  ventilation,  and  air¬ 
flow  are  no  sooner  commercially  perfected  by 
the  industry  than  they  become  by-words  in 
nearly  every  household.  Similarly,  in  the  case 
of  tires,  gasoline,  and  oil  it  is  difficult  to  make 
an  unwise  purchase,  unless  one  deals  with  a 
bootleg  retail  merchant.  The  advertising  of 
all  these  commodities  is  shot  through  and 
through  with  hokum  and  ballyhoo,  but  the 
only  ordinary  deleterious  effect  upon  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  the  payment  of  a  slightly  higher 
price  than  is  theoretically  necessary  for  what 
he  buys. 

Beyond  food  and  automotive  items  the  av¬ 
erage  family  spends  most  of  its  earnings  upon 
household  furnishings,  equipment  and  supplies, 
and  wearing  apparel.  I  fail  to  see  any  differ¬ 
ence,  other  than  one  of  minor  degree,  between 
the  conditions  faced  by  the  consumer  in  pur¬ 
chasing  most  commodities  in  these  categories 
and  those  encountered  in  the  purchase  of  food 
and  automobiles. 

Pros  and  Cons  Summarized 

Without  taking  the  time  to  enter  upon  fur¬ 
ther  detail,  it  seems  to  me  the  whole  matter 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  In  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  great  bulk  of  commodities,  the 
consumer  is  supplied  by  industry  with  infor¬ 
mation  perfectly  adequate  to  enable  him  to 
purchase  with  a  fair  degree  of  intelligence. 
This  information  is  supplied  more  quickly  and 
disseminated  more  widely  by  industry  than  by 
any  other  educational  agency.  By  virtue  of 
this  fact,  it  is  more  valuable  and  more  effec- 
time  than  are  the  educational  forces  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  by  other  agencies. 

The  real  shortcomings  of  consumer  educa¬ 
tion  by  industry  appear  to  me  to  be  chiefly 
two:  (1)  Some  business  concerns  in  nearly 
every  industry  and  many  concerns  in  a  few 
industries  habitually  are  so  unscrupulous  in 
their  methods  and  so  prone  to  exaggeration 
and  falsehood  as  to  defraud  or  seriously  in¬ 
jure  the  consumer;  (2)  the  effect  of  education 
by  industry  quite  generally  is  so  to  confuse 


the  consumer  as  to  make  it  very  dift'icult  for 
him  to  draw  fine  distinctions  between  values. 

In  order  to  meet  these  shortcomings  vari¬ 
ous  agencies  have  come  into  being  for  the 
alleged  purpose  of  protecting  the  consumer 
against  the  abuses  of  industry,  .\mong  these 
are  Consumers’  Research,  Inc.,  numerous  con¬ 
sumers'  cooperative  organizations,  and,  more 
recently,  the  Consumers  .Advisory  Board  of 
the  National  Recovery  Administration.  Com¬ 
mendable  as  the  motives  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  may  be  and  useful  as  may  be  their  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  consumers'  welfare,  I  doubt 
whether  they  will  succeed  in  effecting  substan¬ 
tial  improvement  in  the  consumer's  position. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 

First  is  the  fact  that  these  organizations 
frequently  operate  on  an  erroneous  assump¬ 
tion — the  assumption  that  the  average  con¬ 
sumer  is  a  rational  being,  interested  solely  in 
objective  values.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  far 
from  the  fact. 

In  the  second  place,  no  organization  has 
yet  sprung  into  existence  equipped  with  an 
imaginative  faculty  and  power  to  dramatize, 
remotely  compared  with  these  qualities  as 
found  in  business.  Advertising  is  interesting 
and  colorful.  Government  bulletins  and  the 
publications  of  such  organizations  as  Consum¬ 
ers'  Research  arc  uniformly  dry  and  dull.  The 
buying  public  seldom  reads.  It  rarely  stops 
to  analyze.  Business  knows  more  about  the 
art  of  teaching  the  great  unwashed  or  unread 
than  most  of  those  who  try  to  supplement  or 
displace  the  efforts  of  business. 

In  the  third  place,  business  has  better  fa¬ 
cilities  with  which  to  educate  than  any  other 
organization  can  possibly  acquire.  Business 
is  on  the  ground  earlier  and  invariably  in  more 
complete  possession  of  the  facts. 

Problem  Is  Too  Complex 

Finally,  the  problem  is  too  complex.  There 
are  too  many  products,  too  many  industries, 
and  too  much  change.  Industry  moves  rap¬ 
idly.  It  is  dynamic.  Goods  move  directly 
from  mill  into  the  market  place  without  delay. 
Products  are  changed  and  improved  frequently 
and  quickly.  No  governmental  or  quasi-public 
organization  can  match  the  pace  of  competi¬ 
tive  enterprise. 

In  my  opinion  the  most  fruitful  avenues  of 
attack  upon  the  problem  faced  by  the  con¬ 
sumer  lie  in  two  directions.  One  takes  the 
form  of  more  powerful  and  far-reaching  legis¬ 
lation.  coupled  with  more  rigid  and  energetic 
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law  enforcement.  Such  legislation  should  be 
directed  against  adulteration  and  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  particularly  in  the  food,  drug,  toilet 
goods,  and  cosmetic  industries. 

A  second  significant  opportunity  which  lies 
before  us  is  to  tackle  the  problem  of  con¬ 
sumer  education  through  the  universities  and, 
more  particularly,  the  secondary  schools.  The 
problem  has  been  largely  ignored  hitherto  by 
both  high  schools  and  colleges.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion  it  would  be  possible  to  develop  courses  of 
instruction  throughout  our  educational  system 
which  in  a  generation  or  two  would  veiy  ma¬ 
terially  affect  selling  and  advertising  methods. 
Every  consumer  is  a  buyer — a  business  man. 
But  as  such  he  is  a  rank  amateur.  He  is  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  ways  of  business,  its  mo¬ 
tives,  or  its  strategy.  He  is  buried  beneath 
a  flood  of  information  about  products,  but 
about  the  tricks  of  advertising  and  merchan¬ 
dising  he  knows  nothing.  He  himself  is  be¬ 
ing  studied  continuously  by  an  army  of  highly 
trained  salesmen  and  copywriters  determined 
to  bend  him  to  their  will.  This  they  often 
succeed  in  doing.  The  consumer  on  the  other 
hand  enters  the  market  place  ill-equipped  and 
unprepared  to  predict  or  diagnose  the  tactics 
of  the  salesman  or  merchant.  He  is  an  easy 
victim,  not  necessarily  for  the  charlatan,  but 
usually  for  the  merchant  bent  upon  taking 
from  the  consumer  a  greater  value  than  he 
receives. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  particularly  for  our 
secondary  schools,  courses  that  teach  the  stu¬ 
dent  how,  when,  where,  and  upon  what  to 
spend  his  money.  These  will  be  courses  in  the 
arts  of  advertising  and  merchandising,  if  you 
please,  but  their  object  will  be  to  teach  how 
to  buy  rather  than  how  to  sell.  They  will  not 
be  vocational  courses — they  will  be  designed 
to  help  the  average  man  live  better. 


In  conclusion,  I  would  summarize  my  views 
in  this  manner:  Industry,  through  education — 
or,  if  you  prefer,  through  selling  and  advertis¬ 
ing — has  accomplished  far  more  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  than  it  ordinarily  receives  credit  for 
from  its  more  ardent  critics.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  if  we  view  the  question  in  broad 
perspective  and  with  the  long  run  in  mind. 
On  the  other  hand,  business  is  not  a  fully 
authoritative  source  of  information  for  the 
consumer  who  is  facing  a  specific  problem. 
It  does  not  now,  and  it  never  will,  tell  the 
whole  truth.  In  falling  short  of  this  objective 
it  sometimes  commits  criminal  offenses  but 
more  typically  indulges  in  mildly  expensive 
forms  of  deception.  The  situation  as  we  view 
it  today,  reflecting  as  it  does  no  small  measure 
of  credit  upon  industry,  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  The  greatest  opportunity  for  accom¬ 
plishment  seems  to  me  to  lie  in  new  and  bet¬ 
ter  form  of  social  control  and  in  the  education 
of  the  consumer  by  agencies  outside  industry. 


JAMES  L.  PALMER.  A.P...  Brown.  1919; 

A.M..  Chicago.  1923;  C.P..A..  State  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  1923,  is  well  known  for  his  publications  in 
the  chain  store  field,  the  best  known  of  which 
is  ’‘Economic  and  Social  Aspects  of  Chain 
Stores,”  Jounial  of  Ihisitiess,  July,  1933. 

He  has  done  consulting  work  for  a  number  of 
nationally  known  firms  and  is  administration 
member  of  four  ctxle  authorities :  metal  lath, 
insulation  board,  fibre  wallboard,  and  coin- 
operated  machines. 

He  has  conducted  many  studies  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  relation  to  specific  commodities,  such 
as  meat,  fertilizer,  men’s  clothing,  glue,  storage 
batteries,  women’s  shoes,  encyclopedias,  aspirin, 
etc.  He  has  also  been  interested  in  consumer¬ 
reading  habits,  particularly  the  reading  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 


The  B.  E.  W.  Platform 

1.  A  minimum  business  education  for  everyone,  and  short  cour.ses 
in  the  skill  subjects  for  personal  use. 

2.  Specific  application  of  the  general  objectives  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  in  terms  of  authoritative  instructional  materials  and  scien¬ 
tifically  prepared  courses  of  study. 

3.  .A  better  understanding  of  present-day  economic  problems  and 
their  effect  on  business  education. 

4.  Higher  practical  standards  of  achievement  in  skill  subjects. 

5.  A  better  understanding  of  the  objectives  of  business  education 
and  a  more  sympathetic  cooperation  in  the  solution  of  business- 
education  problems  on  the  part  of  those  educators  charged  with 
the  administration  of  schools  and  with  the  certification  of  teachers. 
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The  Story  of  Shorthand 

By  JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG,  S.C.D. 
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Chapter  VII 


THE  FIRST  ALPHABETIC  SYSTEMS  (Continued) 
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The  characters  are  in  two  sizes — (jreat  and  small.  The  (jrcat  are  used 
for  initial  letters,  the  small  for  the  remainder  of  the  outline.  W  ith  its  many 
compound  characters,  ri^ht  angles,  duplicates,  and  very  deep  curves,  its  in- 
adeijuacy  must  have  been  apparent  from  the  start.  Few  of  the  characters, 
except  X,  y,  and  c,  were  ever  adopted  hy  other  authors,  and  the  C(»nsonantal 
part  of  the  system  was  never  considered  useful  stenogra])hic  material. 


The  Vowels 
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John  W  illis  was  more  successful  with  vowel  representation  than  he  was 
with  consonants.  W'^ith  slight  modifications,  his  vowel  scheme  is  still  used  by 
some  systems  after  more  than  three  hundred  years.  Line  1  of  the  plate 
shows  how  initial  vowels  are  to  he  written  with  their  alphabetic  characters. 
Line  2  illustrates  the  method  of  representing  medial  vowels.  This  was  done 
by  lifting  the  pen  after  writing  the  first  character  and  then  placing  the  next 
character  in  the  ])articular  ])lace  assigned  for  the  vowel  occurring  between 
the  two  characters.  The  assignment  of  these  places  was  as  follows;  a,  the 
lower  left  side;  c,  the  middle  left  side;  i,  the  upper  left  side;  o,  the  upper 
right  side;  u,  the  middle  right  side.  The  lower  right  side  was  reserved  for 
joining  small  consonants.  Line  3  illustrates  the  method  of  writing  final  vow¬ 
els,  these  being  represented  by  dots  written  in  any  particular  vowel  position. 


Double  Vowels  and  Diphthongs 
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written. 

With  medial 

diphthongs,  the  accented  vowel  was  written  and  the  unaccented  one  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  tick.  The  double  vowels  ay,  cy,  oy  were  rejiresented  by  the  char¬ 
acter  for  y  written  in  the  jilace  of  the  accompanying  vowel;  im’,  cw,  ow 
were  rejiresented  by  the  character  for  n'  written  in  the  preceding  vowel’s 
place ;  and  aa,  cc,  oo  at  the  end  of  words  were  expressed  by  two  light  touches 
of  the  ])en. 


OuTLiNi:  Construction 


storms 

knocks 

thrown 

whippe 

K 

annoy 

N  Kssex 

China 

'■\7 

V  vicar 

V 

5  < 

violate 

poetrie 

/Vi  abate 

a' 

!  ^  almost 

1  dialogue 

Norwich 

dutie 

This  plate  illustrates  the  John  Willis  method  of  writing  unabbreviated 
words.  Note  particularly  the  diflference  in  size  of  characters,  great  and  small. 
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Uekectivks 


A  amoiiK  I, lit 

^  am  r\  be 


I  come  i —  — 1  CJod 

r  con  L-  full  i^ood 


By  one  method,  wordsigns  were  represented  hy  great  and  small  alpha¬ 
betic  characters. 

An  illustration  of  the  longevity  of  shorthand  characters  is  the  way  in 
which  the  imitation  of  the  Romanic  forms  for  a,  y.  .r,  and  c  continued  in  use 
for  centuries. 

.•\  glance  at  the  charts  of  alphabets  given  in  this  and  preceding  chapters 
will  show  that  the  Romanic  form  for  o  (first  used  hy  Tiro)  adopted  hy  John 
W  illis  was  used  re])eatedly  hy  succeeding  authors  down  to  the  system  of 
James  Weston,  published  in  1727,  more  than  a  century  after  Whllis.  The 
Romanic  forms  for  y  and  were  used  for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  the  long- 
hand  .r  was  still  in  use  more  than  two  centuries  after  John  Willis! 

(To  be  continued) 


Reconstructing  the  Secondary  School  Program 

By  WALTER  P.  HEPNER 

Chief,  Division  of  Secondary  Education,  California  State  Department  of  Education 


IN  these  days  of  critical  self-analysis,  atten¬ 
tion  is  focussed  with  renewed  vigor  upon 
what  is  happening  to  children  in  our  schools. 
Current  curricula  and  methods  are  being  ex¬ 
amined,  along  with  administrative  organiza¬ 
tions  and  procedures.  The  objectives  of  every 
phase  of  secondary  education  are  being  recon¬ 
sidered,  and  science  and  philosophy  used  in 
seeking  a  clearer  vision  of  the  individual  pupil 
as  a  learner  and  potential  citizen  and  a  clearer 
perspective  of  the  social  world  which  sur¬ 
rounds  him. 

The  process  of  reorganizing  the  secondary 
school  program  begins,  therefore,  with  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  assignment  by  the  principal. 
There  are  two  aspects  to  be  observed  in  the 
performance  of  the  task.  The  first,  to  extend 
the  range  of  his  understanding  of  the  world 
in  which  he  lives  and  of  the  forces  which  have 
operated  and  are  operating  in  it  to  affect  hu¬ 
man  happiness  and  welfare;  the  second,  to 

^Abstract  of  an  address  delivered  March  26,  1934, 
before  the  Conference  of  Secondary  School  Principals 
of  California. 


begin  the  discharge  of  his  creative  energies  on 
small  projects.  To  this  end,  the  principal  will 
work  with  his  stronger  and  more  creative 
teachers  first.  Carefully  planned,  small  steps 
and  small  successes  will  eventuate  in  mighty 
forces  that  will  carry  the  whole  staff  upward 
in  the  principal’s  plans  for  developing  a  func¬ 
tional  curriculum. 

The  process  of  reconstructing  the  second¬ 
ary  school  program  also  involves  a  restate¬ 
ment  of  our  educational  philosophy  and  its 
general  acceptance  by  the  layman  and  the 
educator.  For  a  long  time  we  have  accepted 
in  theory’  the  idea  that  educational  objectives 
should  be  defined  primarily  in  terms  of  values 
which  children  carry  from  school  into  out-of¬ 
school  life.  The  Cardinal  Principles  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education  have  long  had  recognition 
in  our  statement  of  aims.  But  now  expressed 
criticism  implies  that  in  actual  practice  little 
more  than  lip  service  has  been  rendered  to 
the  objectives  stated.  The  charge  is  that  we 
set  up  objectives  in  terms  of  life-preparation 
values,  then  use  both  content  and  procedures 
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that  contribute  relatively  little  toward  pupil-  checker,  and  mark  dispenser.  Individualized 

mastery  of  the  objectives  set.  activity  will  be  predominant,  though  there  will 

The  reconstructing  process  is  concerned,  too,  be  a  suitable  amount  of  cooperative  and  so- 

with  a  statement  of  the  types  of  activities  in  cialized  procedure. 

which  children  will  most  probably  participate.  School  marks,  an  administrative  device  that 
There  is  need  to  go  even  further  and  develop  developed  naturally  as  a  result  of  mass  educa- 

types  of  activities  in  which  different  and  in-  tion,  will  come  in  for  considerable  attention 

^  dividual  children  will  most  probably  partici-  In  the  process  of  reconstructing  its  program, 

I  pate.  The  statement  of  these  objectives  will  the  school  will  seek  a  satisfactory  substitute 

I  take  account  of  all  the  children  of  secondary-  for  evaluating  pupil  progress  and  for  deter- 

school  age  of  all  the  people,  not  merely  a  mining  the  efficiency  of  the  educational 

selected  group  whose  ambitions  and  needs  process. 

have  long  dominated  actual  practice.  Even  In  spite  of  all  the  handicaps  in  the  way  of 
*  for  these,  the  objectives  will  be  stated  in  more  making  a  comprehensive  readjustment  of  cur- 

functional  terms  than  mere  “preparation  for  riculum  content,  organization,  and  procedures, 

college,”  with  the  current  connotation  of  such  each  principal  can  do  much  to  increase  the 

a  statement  of  objectives.  The  task  ahead  is  functional  value  of  his  school's  offering,  even 

to  set  up  a  program  that  to  some  will  bear  the  while  he  retains  the  general-subject  boundary 

aspects  of  a  custodial  function.  limitations  in  the  present  curriculum.  New 

Equalization  of  educational  opportunity,  a  elements  and  units  of  content,  not  restricted 

concept  long  close  to  the  heart  of  American  to  the  traditional  type,  may  be  developed  and 

people,  demands  recognition  in  any  revised  set  included;  less  valuable  elements  and  units  de- 

of  principles.  The  new  definition,  however,  leted.  Each  teacher,  too.  has  the  opportunity 

will  not  be  in  the  terms  indicated  by  much  of  to^  cross  subject  boundaries  any  number  of 

our  present  practice,  that  is,  to  provide  edu-  times  during  a  semester.  So  may  children  be 

cational  experiences  of  one  sort  and  to  make  carried  through  experiences  which  have  the 

these  experiences  free  to  all.  Rather,  we  shall  possibility  of  developing  a  real  and  unified 

attempt  to  come  closer  to  the  cherished  ideal  of  philosophy  of  life. 

providing  educative  experiences  adjusted  to  the  The  process  of  reconstruction  is  contingent 
fundamental  needs  of  each  child,  of  whatever  upon  the  provision  of  more  books,  magazines, 

race,  type,  or  mental  aptitude.  Equalized  edu-  and  teaching  aids.  Where  but  one  book  is 

cational  opportunity  will  deal  with  tools,  skills,  provided  for  a  course  of  study,  the  teacher  has 

and  memory  techniques  as  they  indicate  a  use-  a  tremendous  handicap  to  overcome.  Indeed, 

fulness  to  the  individual  in  his  various  roles  much  of  the  blind  indoctrination  that  has  been 

of  worker,  citizen,  family  man,  consumer,  and  going  on  in  our  secondary  schools  can  doubt- 

as  a  seeker  of  culture  and  the  good  life.  less  be  traced  to  this  very  handicap. 

In  the  process  of  reconstructing,  every  unit  The  development  of  a  curriculum  for  social 
j  of  content  in  the  curriculum  must  be  subjected  intelligence  is  another  concern  of  the  recon- 

to  a  critical  analysis  and  evaluation.  Material  struction  process.  The  requirements  of  the 

I  of  lesser  value  will  have  to  give  way  to  ma-  new  day  demand  citizens  who  have  outgrown 

j  terial  of  more  direct  social  and  adjustive  prom-  the  character  of  rugged  individualists.  The 

{  ise.  The  criterion  which  will  determine  the  day  of  cooperation  and  neighborliness  is  upon 

1'  selection  of  units  of  content  will  be  the  use  us,  and  the  secondary  school  must  do  its 

j  that  may  be  made  of  them  as  tools  to  carry  share  in  the  development  of  citizens  who  have 

5  children  toward  the  goal  set.  the  interest,  the  desire,  and  the  ability  to  work 

Improvement  in  the  quality  of  learning  for  and  with  others,  at  the  same  time  judging 

;  activities  will  be  eagerly  sought.  Methods  of  and  thinking  for  themselves.  In  this  ob- 

j  teaching  now  in  use  will,  therefore,  be  sub-  jective  we  see  the  need  for  much  effort  in  the 

I  jected  to  critical  test  to  prove  whether  or  field  of  method. 

\  not  they  are  actually  accomplishing  what  has  To  the  degree  and  to  the  extent,  therefore, 

I  been  claimed  for  them.  Especially  will  this  that  all  principals  and  all  teachers  make  their 

'  be  true  of  the  traditional  type  of  classroom  activities  functional,  eliminate  artificialities, 

I  procedure  known  as  the  recitation.  The  class-  apply  the  laws  of  learning,  and  serve  as  will- 

!  room  of  the  reconstructed  school  will  serve  as  ing  and  intelligent  guides  to  children’s  learn- 

a  learning  laboratory  and  the  teacher  will  act  ing,  the  process  of  reconstructing  the  second- 

as  a  cooperative  assistant  to  the  pupils  in  their  ary  school  program  will  meet  with  deserved 

learning  activities,  rather  than  as  taskmaster,  success. 
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How  Prosress  in  Learnins  to  Typewrite 
Should  be  Measured  and  Why 

By  Dr.  WILLIAM  FREDERICK  BOOK 

Head,  Department  of  Psychology,  Indiana  University 


TO  make  clear  the  particular  kinds  of 
measurement  that  teachers  of  typewrit¬ 
ing  should  take,  and  to  explain  why  such 
measurements  should  be  made,  it  will  be  help¬ 
ful  to  point  out  the  place  of  measurement  in 
all  scientific  and  educational  work  and  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  more  important  kinds  of  measure¬ 
ment  that  have  already  been  made  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  educational  work.  We  shall  first 
examine  the  general  role  that  measurement 
plays  in  scientific  and  educational  work. 

I.  Place  of  Measurement  in  Scientific 
and  Educational  Work 

Everything  in  the  world  may  be  viewed 
and  studied  from  two  standpoints:  (1)  We 
may  ask  what  a  thing  is,  try  to  determine 
its  nature  and  the  characteristics  that  give 
it  its  name  or  that  tell  us  what  it  is;  or  (2) 
we  may  seek  to  determine  its  quantity  or 
amount,  for  if  a  thing  exists,  it  exists  in  some 
amount  that  can  be  measured  if  we  only 
know  how.  In  education  and  learning,  as  in 
mathematics  or  chemistry,  every  phenomenon 
may  be  studied  from  either  one  or  both  of 
these  points  of  view,  and  nothing  can  be 
fully  understood  until  we  know  something 
about  both  its  nature  or  quality  and  about  its 
quantity  or  amount. 

In  the  study  of  any  instance  of  learning — 
for  example,  learning  to  use  a  typewriter, 
learning  to  write  or  to  read  shorthand,  or 
learning  how  to  study  in  the  most  effective 
way — we  should  not  merely  try  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  learning  that  takes  place, 
what  each  learner  must  do,  the  laws  that 
control  the  doing  of  these  necessary  things, 
but  seek  to  determine  the  kinds  of  change 
that  take  place  in  the  learner’s  mental  and 
physical  responses  as  the  learning  proceeds, 
and  the  amount  of  change  that  is  taking  place 
in  each  of  these  sources  of  advancement. 

This  is  the  scientific  justification  for  meas¬ 
urement  in  the  study  of  learning  and  in  the 
study  of  other  educational  problems.  But 
quite  aside  from  this  theoretical  phase  of 


measurement  in  the  educational  field,  stands 
its  practical  value  as  a  means  for  increasing 
the  learner’s  actual  advancement.  This  prac¬ 
tical  side  of  the  problem  will  be  discussed 
later  when  we  attempt  to  explain  why  each 
learner’s  performance  record  should  be  accu¬ 
rately  determined  and  expressed  in  objective 
terms,  and  why  the  progress  he  is  making  in 
learning  to  do  each  necessary  thing  to  be  done 
should  be  accurately  determined  and  objec¬ 
tively  expressed. 

2.  Kinds  of  Measurement  That  Should 
Be  Made 

Several  kinds  of  measurement  should  be 
made  in  connection  with  our  educational 
work.  We  should,  in  the  first  place,  seek  to 
determine,  by  means  of  standardized  psycho¬ 
logical  tests,  each  pupil’s  capacity  for  learn¬ 
ing,  by  making  accurate  objective  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  native  mental  endowments  he 
possesses.  Unless  such  measurements  are 
made,  a  teacher  cannot  know  how  much  prog¬ 
ress  in  learning  to  expect  or  to  demand  from 
a  given  pupil  or  class.  He  will  not  know 
whether  his  pupils  are  really  able  to  do  the 
work  demanded  or  not.  and  he  will  be  unable 
to  give  them  any  intelligent  direction  either 
in  the  matter  of  selecting  their  educational 
courses  or  in  choosing  a  life  occupation  for 
which  to  prepare.  The  stage  of  mental  de¬ 
velopment  attained  by  any  pupil  or  class 
should,  therefore,  be  as  accurately  determined 
as  possible,  because  reliable  information  on 
this  point  will  enable  any  teacher  to  solve 
many  problems  that  he  could  not  solve  suc¬ 
cessfully  without  this  knowledge,  as  the  writer 
has  elsewhere  pointed  out.^ 

Closely  related  to  the  measurements  of  an 
individual’s  general  mental  endowments  by 
means  of  standardized  intelligence  tests  is 
the  work  more  recently  done  to  devise  and 

‘  Compare:  “V'aliie  and  Uses  of  (jroup  IntelliKence 
Tests,”  Chapter  XVI  of  “Intelligence  of  High  School 
Seniors,”  Macmillan,  1922,  pp.  371. 
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standardize  “special  ability”  tests  for  certain 
occupations  and  kinds  of  work.  These  prog¬ 
nostic  tests  attempt  to  determine,  by  making 
an  analysis  of  a  given  type  of  work,  the  spe¬ 
cial  mental  and  physical  characteristics  that 
are  needed  for  success  in  that  kind  of  work. 
They  aim  to  determine  not  only  the  type  of 
mental  ability  that  is  necessary  for  doing  that 
kind  of  work  and  for  learning  that  occu¬ 
pation  or  subject,  but  seek  to  provide  a  way 
of  measuring  the  extent  to  which  a  given 
individual  possesses  these  needed  character¬ 
istics.  This  type  of  measurement,  therefore, 
attempts  to  give  to  parents  and  to  teachers 
reliable  information  in  regard  to  the  native 
fitness  of  young  people  for  mastering  a  par¬ 
ticular  subject  or  type  of  work:  (1)  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  careful  scientific  analysis  of  the  occu¬ 
pation  or  subject  to  be  learned,  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  mental  and  physical  char¬ 
acteristics  needed  for  successful  effort  in  that 
field;  and  (2),  by  the  application  of  these 
standardized  psychological  tests,  to  ascertain 
whether  a  given  individual  possesses  these 
needed  characteristics  in  sufficient  amount  to 
warrant  his  attempt  to  master  that  occupa¬ 
tion  or  subject. 

As  examples  of  this  type  of  measurement 
we  may  mention  the  tests  devised  by  psycholo¬ 
gists  to  select  recruits  for  the  air-service 
training  camps  during  the  World  War;  Tut¬ 
tles’  test  for  stenography,  which  attempts  to 
measure,  in  advance  of  training,  a  student’s 


ability  to  learn  to  typewrite;  H.  W.  Rogers’ 
attempt  to  devise  a  test  that  would  aid  a 
teacher  in  determining  whether  a  given  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  encouraged  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  occupation  of  a  typist;  Hoke’s  prog¬ 
nostic  tests  for  determining  stenographic  abil¬ 
ity  in  students  before  their  training  in  this 
field  is  begun;  Miss  Bills’  tests  for  selecting 
applicants  for  courses  in  stenography  and  type¬ 
writing  who  would  be  able  to  succeed  in  learn¬ 
ing  these  arts;  also  our  own  tests  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  motor  ability  of  the  world’s  most 
expert  typists  and  the  experiments  that  wo 
devised  to  show  that  the  persons  who  succeed 
best  in  learning  to  typewrite  possessed  this 
type  of  motor  ability  to  a  marked  degree.  The 
best  and  most  reliable  “special  ability”  test 
ever  constructed,  the  writer  believes,  is  Pro¬ 
fessor  Seashore’s  test  for  measuring  the  en¬ 
dowments  required  for  attaining  eminent  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  singer. 

Such  tests,  if  properly  standardized  as  an 
instrument  of  measurement  and  also  as  a 
means  for  measuring  the  particular  capacities 
or  traits  to  be  measured,  may  be  made  a  ser¬ 
viceable  instrument  in  our  educational  work. 
Much  social  waste  and  discontent  among 
learners  and  workers  arise  from  the  fact  that 
so  many  learners  and  so  many  men  and 
women  now'  engaged  in  doing  the  world’s  work 
are  trying  to  do  things  too  difficult  for  them 
to  do,  either  because  they  are  too  poorly 
trained  for  what  they  are  attempting  to  do,  or 
because  they  do  not  possess  the  native  charac¬ 
teristics  required  for  successful  work  in  that 
field. 

Great  Need  for  Special-Ability  Tests 

All  available  talent  for  a  given  type  of  work, 
such  as  stenography  or  music,  may  by  the  use 
of  such  standardized  tests  be  conserved:  (1) 
by  selecting  for  these  arts  learners  who  pos¬ 
sess  the  mental  and  physical  traits  needed  to 
succeed  in  learning  them,  or  traits  that  are 
required  to  enable  them  to  succeed  in  the 
occupation  for  which  they  are  being  prepared. 
(2)  By  placing  those  examined  and  trained  in 
positions  well  adapted  to  their  ability  and  skill. 

Much  social  waste  and  personal  discontent 
arises  from  the  fact  that  such  “special  ability” 
tests  have  not  been  devised  and  more  gener¬ 
ally  used  to  select  recruits  for  all  important 
lines  of  work.  In  the  field  of  stenography 
and  typewriting,  for  example,  many  persons 
are  attempting  to  fit  themselves  for  these 
lines  of  work  who  have  few  of  the  native 
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traits  required  to  succeed  in  learning  these 
arts.  Those  with  a  mental  horizon  broader 
than  can  be  exercised  in  this  particular  held 
of  work  may  use  their  skill  in  these  arts  as 
a  means  to  attaining  positions  of  leadership  in 
the  modern  business  and  professional  world, 
but  if  a  learner  lacks  the  characteristics 
needed  to  succeed  in  this  type  of  work,  he 
should  be  definitely  discouraged  from  taking 
up  a  course  of  study  in  school  for  two  or  four 
years  that  aims  to  fit  him  for  a  type  of  work 
in  which  he  will  have  great  difficulty  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  Much  time  and  human  effort  would, 
for  e.\ample,  be  saved  if  a  motor  ability  test 
were  given  to  those  who  aim  to  become  speed 
operators  in  typing.  Because  the  results  of 
such  a  test  would  show  before  this  intensive 
training  was  begun  whether  the  applicants 
possessed  sufficient  mental  and  motor  control 
to  learn  to  perform  successfully  the  mar¬ 
velous  feats  of  a  world-champion  typist. 

The  information  gathered  by  means  of 
reliable  “special  ability”  tests  might  therefore 
be  used  to  good  advantage  in  giving  better 
vocational  guidance  and  more  expert  educa¬ 
tional  direction  to  the  young  people  in  our 
schools.  But  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for 
from  the  use  of  such  tests  at  present  is  to 
tell  the  prospective  learner  whether  or  not  he 
has  the  characteristics  needed  to  succeed  in 
preparing  himself  for  a  particular  line  of 
work.  We  have  no  means  whatever  as  yet 
for  determining  what  a  given  individual  is 
best  fitted  to  do.  There  are  many  things  that 
any  normal  person  can  do  well,  and  no  test  or 
series  of  tests  has  yet  been  devised  that  can 
tell  him  which  of  these  things  he  can  do  best. 
.\11  that  can  be  done  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge  and  with  the  use  of  our  present 
scientific  technique  is  to  make  an  analysis  of 
an  occupation  or  type  of  work  to  ascertain 
the  things  that  are  demanded  for  success  in 
that  field,  then  measure  an  individual’s  ca¬ 
pacity  for  doing  that  specific  kind  of  work. 
However,  such  special  ability  tests  have  been 
constructed  for  only  a  few  types  of  work. 

.\nother  kind  of  measurement  that  has  been 
devised  is  a  type  of  test  that  aims  to  measure 
the  amount  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  occupation  or  field  that  a  given  in¬ 
dividual  has  actually  acquired.  Such  a  test 
in  the  field  of  typewriting,  for  example,  at¬ 
tempts  to  give  to  an  employer,  or  to  a  per¬ 
son  in  training  for  this  type  of  work,  reliable 
information  as  to  whether  he  possesses  suffi¬ 
cient  skill  in  the  use  of  a  typewriter  and  in 
certain  other  respects  to  enable  him  to  per¬ 


form  the  duties  of  an  average  or  superior 
worker  in  this  field,  or  whether  the  individual 
in  question  possesses  the  kind  and  amount  of 
information  and  skill  that  is  needed  to  fill 
successfully  a  particular  position  without  actu¬ 
ally  trying  him  out  in  the  position  for  which 
he  is  to  be  employed. 

Thurstone  Employment  Test 

One  of  the  best  trade  tests  for  typists  is  the 
Thurstone  Employment  Test,  Form  A.  Here 
a  regular  examination  has  been  arranged  con¬ 
taining  samples  of  “just  the  kind  of  work  that 
a  typist  is  called  upon  to  do,”  including  his 
ability  to  spell.  It  attempts  to  measure  a 
typist’s  ability  to  do  the  particular  things  he 
will  be  required  to  do  when  engaged  as  a  typ¬ 
ist.  This  particular  test  has  been  stand¬ 
ardized  for  determining  five  different  levels 
of  proficiency,  so  that  with  the  help  of  the 
rating  made  on  the  test,  in  accuracy  and 
speed,  or  in  these  two  qualities  combined,  the 
employment  department  will  be  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  with  considerable  reliability  whether  a 
given  applicant  is  qualified  for  the  position 
he  has  to  fill,  without  hiring  the  person  or 
actually  trying  him  out. 

With  the  help  of  the  information  given  by 
such  measurements,  a  worker  may  be  placed 
in  the  position  for  which  he  is  best  qualified 
by  native  ability  and  previous  training  or 
skill.  And  if  this  information  be  combined 
with  the  results  obtained  by  a  skillful  use  of 
a  standardized  “special  ability”  test,  we  may 
secure  facts  needed  to  enable  us  not  only  to 
conserve  but  to  utilize  in  the  best  possible 
way  all  kinds  and  grades  of  human  ability  and 
skill.  This  may  be  done  by  selecting  for  our 
learners  only  those  who  can  profit  by  the 
instruction  given  and  by  placing  those  whom 
we  have  trained  in  positions  well  adapted  to 
the  grade  of  ability  and  skill  they  possess. 

From  the  construction  and  use  of  a  trade 
test,  it  is  only  a  step  to  the  making  and  use 
of  an  achievement  test,  a  type  of  measure¬ 
ment  that  has  been  devised  for  practically 
every  school  subject  in  the  curriculum.  These 
educational  tests  attempt  to  measure  the  suc¬ 
cess  or  performance  ability  of  pupils  in  the 
various  subjects  studied  in  school.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Blackstone  Stenographic  Test, 
which  is,  I  think,  the  best  available  perform¬ 
ance  test  for  typewriting.  Here  the  attempt 
is  made  to  measure,  by  means  of  a  stand¬ 
ardized  test  and  the  use  of  carefully  deter- 
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mined  norms,  how  rapidly  and  well  a  given 
individual  can  do  the  things  that  must  be  done 
by  a  finished  typist. 

In  many  ways  these  educational  tests  are 
like  a  regular  trade  test,  because  they  aim  to 
determine  in  each  case  how  much  knowledge 
or  skill  a  given  individual  or  class  has  really 
aetjuired  up  to  the  time  that  the  test  is  given, 
liut  these  achievement  tests  differ  from  a  trade 
test  in  the  following  ways:  (1»  They  are 
always  given  to  learners,  whose  performance 
ability  or  skill  in  the  subject  is  being  tested: 
trade  tests  are  given  to  applicants  for  a  posi¬ 
tion.  (2  )  In  the  development  of  any  achieve¬ 
ment  test,  norms  are  established  for  various 
amounts  of  practice  or  months  of  study:  in 
developing  a  trade  test,  standards  are  estab¬ 
lished  for  various  types  of  position  or  jobs. 
(3)  Achievement  or  educational  tests  are  giv¬ 
en  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  period 
of  practice  or  learning;  a  trade  test  is  given 
when  a  firm  or  employer  wants  to  hire  a 
stenographer  or  desires  to  determine  the  rela¬ 
tive  efficiency  of  its  stenographic  force.  Both 
types  of  test  attempt  to  measure  how  well  a 
given  individual  or  class  can  do  the  particular 
things  that  a  typist  must  do  or  the  amount 
of  skill  in  that  subject  that  has  already  been 
attained.  No  information  is  given  in  the  re¬ 
sults  of  such  tests  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  gain  that  is  being  made  in  doing  the  spe¬ 
cific  things  that  every  learner  must  do  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  and  skill  to  be  obtained. 
An  achievement  test,  therefore,  never  tells  a 
teacher  or  learner  how  rapidly  the  latter  is 
advancing  in  learning  to  do  the  particular 
things  that  every  learner  must  do  to  succeed. 
They,  therefore,  do  not  give  the  kind  of  in¬ 
formation  a  teacher  needs  to  be  most  helpful 
to  his  pupils. 

3.  How  Progress  in  Learning  to  Typewrite 
Should  Be  Measured 

This  leads  us  quite  logically  and  naturally 
to  a  consideration  of  two  additional  types  of 
measurement  that,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be 
made,  not  only  by  teachers  of  typewriting, 
but  by  all  who  try  to  direct  learners  in  any 
field  of  acquisition.  In  the  first  place,  every 
teacher  should  ascertain  how  rapidly  his  pupils 
are  progressing  in  learning  to  do  the  specific 
things  that  all  learners  of  that  subject  must 
do  to  master  the  feat  to  be  learned. 

In  typewriting,  for  example,  the  most  help¬ 
ful  method  of  measurement  that  could  be  de¬ 
vised  for  use  by  those  who  direct  learners 


of  this  subject  would  be  the  development  of 
a  test  that  would  measure  the  progress  that 
each  learner  is  making  in  dealing  with  each 
important  problem  that  this  task  of  learning 
presents.  The  results  of  such  a  test  would 
give  a  definite  quantitative  statement  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  gains  that  are  actually  being  made 
in  each  important  source  of  advancement,  or 
the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  learning  to 
do  the  specific  things  that  all  learners  of  this 
subject  must  do  to  acquire  the  skill  desired. 

4.  How  a  Learning  Test  Must  Be  Made 

Such  a  learning  test  for  any  type  of  ac¬ 
quisition  can.  of  course,  only  be  made  and 
standardized  after  the  task  of  learning  that 
subject  or  feat  has  been  scientifically  analyzed 
to  ascertain  what  each  learner  must  do  to 
master  the  feat  to  be  learned.  Such  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  any  instance  of  learning  would  natur¬ 
ally  reveal  the  exact  sources  of  advancement 
in  the  mastery  of  that  subject  or  feat.  This 
information  is  really  needed  to  enable  a 
teacher  to  give  to  his  learners  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  direction.  \  teacher  should  also  have 
accurate  information  in  regard  to  how  rap¬ 
idly  and  surely  each  pupil  and  class  is  pro¬ 
gressing  in  learning  to  do  the  specific  things 
that  must  be  done  to  master  the  subject  to 
be  learned.  These  sources  of  progress  should 
be  definitely  known,  for  if  a  teacher  knows 
what  his  pupils  must  do  to  succeed  in  that 
type  of  learning,  his  problem  is  reduced 
merely  to  finding  the  best  way  of  doing  each 
one  of  these  necessary  things.  But  if  the 
real  sources  of  their  gains  be  not  understo^'d, 
he  will  have  two  problems  to  solve  instead  of 
one;  namely,  (1 )  to  discover  what  his  learners 
must  really  do,  and  (2)  to  find  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  way  of  helping  them  do  each  one  of 
these  necessary  things. 

What  is  needed  in  our  educational  work 
today  is  not  so  much  the  information  given 
us  by  a  standardized  achievement  test,  which 
aims  merely  to  measure  the  total  amount  of 
progress  or  skill  that  has  been  acquired  in  a 
given  subject  or  feat.  We  need  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  in  regard  to  how  rapidly  a  given  pupil 
or  class  is  progressing  in  doing  the  specific 
things  which  all  learners  of  that  subject  must 
do  to  master  the  feat  to  be  learned. 

In  typewriting,  for  example,  all  learners 
must  do  certain  things  to  master  this  art:  (1) 
Each  learner  must  follow  his  copy  accurately 
by  keeping  his  eyes  on  the  material  to  be 
written  and  his  attention  properly  distributed 
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between  the  task  of  reading  his  copy  and  the 
problem  of  initiating  and  controlling  the 
proper  finger  movements  involved  in  writing 
these  words  on  the  machine.  (2)  The  learner 
must  write  this  copy  on  the  machine.  To  do 
this  successfully  he  must  “learn  the  keyboard” 
perfectly,  so  that  he  can  instantly  find  each 
key  or  group  of  keys  with  the  proper  finger 
and  hand  and  skillfully  strike  the  correct  key 
for  each  letter  to  be  made  on  the  machine. 
.\  learner  of  typewriting  must  also  learn  to 
control  the  order  or  sequence  of  these  letter¬ 
making  movements  as  he  writes.  (3)  He  must 
acquire  the  ability  to  handle  and  take  care  of 
his  machine.  (4)  He  must  acquire  a  certain 
dexterity  of  finger  movement  or  correct  tech¬ 
nique  either  by  special  finger  exercises  or  by 
practice  in  the  correct  use  of  his  fingers  and 
hands  in  actual  writing. 

Can  we  measure  the  progress  that  a  learner 
is  making  in  doing  each  one  of  these  neces¬ 
sary  things? 

5.  Analysis  of  the  Task  of  Learning 
to  Typewrite 

A  careful  analysis  of  this  type  of  learning 
also  reveals  the  fact  that  all  learners  encoun¬ 
ter  certain  tendencies  to  error  that  have  to  be 
avoided  or  overcome.  For  example,  at  cer¬ 
tain  stages  of  skill,  the  tendency  to  anticipate 
letter-making  movements  which  should  be 
made  later  on  in  the  series  was  not  only 
natural  but  almost  impossible  for  learners  to 
avoid.  This  leads  quite  naturally  to  a  slurring 
over  of  certain  letter-making  movements  and 
to  the  insertion  of  the  letters  omitted  after 
the  anticipated  movement  has  been  made  and 
so  to  a  typical  kind  of  mistake  which  all 
learners  of  typewriting  tend  strongly  to  make. 

Special  difficulties,  some  of  a  psychological 
nature  and  others  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
learning  process  or  to  deep-seated  physiologi¬ 
cal  causes  also  occur.  These  tend  not  only 
to  slow  down  the  learner’s  progress  but  to 
produce  mistakes  that  may  permanently  de¬ 
stroy  the  learner's  interest  in  his  work  or 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  succeed.  One  such 
difficulty  is  the  slowness  with  which  elemen¬ 
tal  habits  are  established.  Another  difficulty 
is  leaving  the  old  and  slower  methods  of  con¬ 
trol  behind,  by  making  a  negative  adaptation 
to  them,  as  fast  as  new  and  better  methods  of 
work  can  be  invented  and  successfully  used. 

Can  teachers  measure  the  success  that  is 
being  attained  by  his  learners  in  overcoming 
or  avoiding  these  normal  tendencies  to  error, 


of  which  there  are  in  typewriting  at  least 
twelve  distinct  types?  Can  we  measure  the 
success  that  is  actually  being  attained  by  our 
pupils  in  dealing  with  each  important  type  of 
difficulty  which  the  learning  of  this  art  quite 
naturally  presents? 

Again,  all  necessary  things  to  be  done  by 
learners  of  typewriting  should  be  done  in  a 
certain  order  or  sequence  if  we  would  make 
the  formation  of  the  habits  to  be  established 
most  economical  and  efficient.  Are  the  special 
exercises  we  devise  and  use  and  the  directions 
we  give,  taken  up  in  such  a  way  as  will  insure 
the  formation  of  these  necessary  habits  in  the 
most  economical  way?  And  can  we  as  teach¬ 
ers  get  an  objective  check  on  whether  or  not 
our  pupils  are  doing  these  necessary  things 
in  the  proper  sequence  and  way? 

Our  analysis  of  the  task  of  learning  to  type¬ 
write  further  showed  that  a  certain  relation¬ 
ship  must  be  maintained  between  accuracy 
and  speed  in  all  the  practice  done  if  we  would 
obtain  the  best  results,  both  for  fixing  the 
habits  that  constitute  the  skill,  and  for  mak¬ 
ing  the  conditions  most  favorable  for  the  orig¬ 
ination  of  new  and  better  methods  of  work  as 
the  practice  proceeds.  Is  this  most  favorable 
relationship  really  maintained  by  our  learners, 
and  are  we  able  to  check  up  in  an  objective 
way  on  this  important  factor  of  their  advance¬ 
ment? 

We  should  also  know  whether  our  learners 
are  acquiring  the  ability  to  identify  more  ac¬ 
curately  and  easily  the  exact  sources  of  their 
gains.  This  will  enable  them  to  select  more 
easily  and  surely  the  things  that  make  for 
advancement  and  to  avoid  and  eliminate  every¬ 
thing  that  retards  their  progress  in  learning 
this  art.  It  was  found  for  example  that 
none  of  the  world’s  champion  typists  knew 
exactly  what  caused  certain  errors  which  they 
tended  quite  naturally  to  make.  How  can 
they  progress  in  learning  to  avoid  or  to  over¬ 
come  these  errors  when  they  do  not  know 
what  must  be  done  either  to  avoid  or  to  elim¬ 
inate  them?  They  must  naturally  fall  back 
on  the  wasteful  method  of  trial  and  error  or 
unconscious  learning  which  so  often  does  not 
produce  the  needed  gains. 

As  teachers  we  should  also  know  whether 
our  learners  are  becoming  better  satisfied  when 
they  do  the  most  helpful  things,  such  as  car¬ 
rying  on  specific  types  of  formal  practice  with 
their  attention  directed  sharply  to  correct 
technique  and  accuracy  of  response  during 
most  of  this  practice,  and  their  attention  di¬ 
rected  to  speed  for  a  part  of  this  practice  in 
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order  to  force  them  to  originate  higher  meth¬ 
ods  of  control.  We  should  also  know  whether 
they  are  becoming  more  annoyed  when  some 
wrong  or  unnecessary  thing  has  been  done. 

T  hese  are  important  sources  of  progress,  not 
merely  in  learning  to  typewrite  but  in  other 
kinds  of  acquisition  as  well,  and  should  be 
measured  as  accurately  as  we  can. 

We  should  also  take  note  of  and  measure 
the  improvement  that  is  being  made  in  the 
learner's  attitude  toward  his  work.  Reamers 
and  Professor  Knight  of  the  L'niversity  of 
Iowa  showed,  for  example,  that  freshmen  stu¬ 
dents  would  do  twice  as  much  work  on  an 
addition  test  as  junior  and  senior  students, 
even  after  they  had  been  hazed  for  a  week  by 
their  fraternity  and  had  been  given  their  test 
at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  while  the  control  group 
of  junior  and  senior  students  took  their  test  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  of  classroom  in¬ 
struction.  This  shows  that  it  is  helpful  to 
progress  in  learning  if  the  learner  feels  that 
his  task  is  about  the  most  important  thing  in 
the  world. 

Students  Should  Have  Incentive  to 
Succeed 

We  should  also  arrange  conditions  so  that 
our  learners  can  and  will  continue  to  succeed. 
This  insures  greater  confidence  in  their  ability 
to  succeed.  Special  reasons  for  succeeding 
with  their  tasks  should  also  be  given  them. 
For  example,  Kitson  studied  the  influence  of 
a  definite  wage  incentive  on  the  workers’  abil¬ 
ity  of  40  printers.  His  results  showed  that 
they  continued  to  improve  even  after  they 
had  worked  at  the  trade  for  ten  or  more  years 
without  making  any  improvements,  if  tliey 
were  given  the  proper  incentives  and  if  they 
were  shown  by  accurate  objective  measure¬ 
ments  that  they  were  improving  in  their  rate 
of  work.  His  forty  hand  compositors  in  the 
printing  trade  all  made  gains  in  learning  this 
art.  In  fact,  an  average  gain  for  the  group 
of  78  per  cent  was  made  in  five  months.  One 
man  who  had  worked  at  the  trade  for  twenty- 
three  years  made  a  gain  of  289  per  cent  when 
subjected  to  this  special  incentive  and  when 
shown  by  objective  measurement  that  he  was 
actually  making  improvements  in  his  methods 
of  work. 

To  determine  by  actual  measurement  the 
amount  of  improvement  that  is  being  made 
also  enables  a  teacher  to  interest  his  learners 
in  their  own  advancement.  In  fact,  becoming 


more  interested  in  the  progress  they  are  mak¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of 
progress  that  a  learner  can  make.  Our  own 
experiments  along  this  line  have  shown  that 
learners  will  soon  cease  to  improve  if  they 
are  not  genuinely  interested  in  the  progress 
they  are  making.  In  five  widely  different 
types  of  learning  124  college  students  regu¬ 
larly  made  more  consistent  and  greater  gains 
in  learning  when  definitely  interested  in  their 
progress  by  the  conditions  of  the  experiment, 
than  did  these  same  learners  when  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  e.xperiments  were  reversed.*  A 
learner  of  typewriting  may  therefore  be  mak¬ 
ing  important  progress  if  he  is  becoming  more 
interested  in  his  work  and  in  his  own  ad¬ 
vancement,  even  though  no  measurable  gain 
is  being  made  at  the  time  in  his  actual  writing 
score. 

The  gains  made  in  these  and  other  sources 
of  improvement  should  be  as  accurately  meas¬ 
ured  as  one's  total  achievement  in  the  sub¬ 
ject,  because  each  one  of  these  factors  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  learner's  success  in  acquiring 
his  skill.  And  since  the  progress  made  in 
each  one  of  these  sources  of  gain  does  not 
always  contribute  a  measurable  amount  to  the 
learner’s  performance  score,  its  importance  is 
often  overlooked  by  the  teacher  and  pupil 
alike.  But  each  of  the  factors  mentioned 
above  is  an  important  element  in  producing 
the  improvement  which  the  learner  is  making. 
It  is  therefore  important  that  our  method 
of  measurement  should  indicate  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  exact  amount  of  improvement  which 
a  learner  is  making  in  each  of  these  sources 
of  gain. 

Such  measurements  are,  of  course,  difficult 
to  make  for  any  instance  of  learning,  because 
some  sources  of  gain  are  difficult  to  measure 
and  because  it  is  always  troublesome  to  make 
a  complete  analysis  of  the  learner's  task.  This 
must,  however,  be  done  in  order  to  ascertain 
just  what  the  learner  must  do  to  succeed.  But 
such  a  real  learning  test,  when  constructed 
and  properly  used,  would  reveal  to  both  the 
teacher  and  learner  alike  the  exact  kind  and 
amount  of  advancement  that  he  is  making.  It 
would  also  show  why  a  learner’s  total  per¬ 
formance  score  was  low  or  high  at  any  given 
stage  of  practice  because  it  would  reveal  the 
real  source  of  his  difficulty  if  his  score  were 
low  and  would  show  what  contributed  most 
to  his  success  if  his  score  were  high.  Such  a 

-  Compare  \V.  F.  Book  ami  I.ee  \orvelle,  “The  Will 
to  Learn.”  Pcd.  .SV»«.,  Wil.  X.XIX,  Dec.,  1922,  pp. 
.t(I.S-.t62. 
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test  would  also  show  that  real  advancement 
in  learning  is  often  made  when  there  is  no 
appreciable  gain  in  the  learner's  writing  score 
because  at  such  periods  in  the  practice  a 
learner  might  be  overcoming  a  certain  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  mistakes  in  his  writing,  or  he 
might  be  gaining  a  clearer  recognition  of  what 
he  must  do  to  make  further  advancement  more 
rapid  or  sure,  or  he  might  be  improving  his 
attitude  toward  his  success,  towards  the  task 
of  learning  taken  as  a  whole,  or  becoming 
more  genuinely  interested  in  his  own  advance¬ 
ment:  any  or  all  of  these  things  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  his  success  in  mastering  this  art. 

6.  Value  and  Uses  of  a  Learning  Test 

Such  a  method  of  measurement  would  re¬ 
veal  to  both  the  teacher  and  the  learner  the 
real  source  of  the  gains  that  are  being  made 
and  would  show  (1)  how  much  progress  was 
being  made  in  each  of  the  factors  that  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  learner's  success.  (2)  It  would 
also  reveal  the  kind  of  difficulties  that  the 
learners  were  encountering,  the  amount  of 
trouble  they  are  causing  them  and  at  what 
stage  of  skill  they  normally  occurred,  etc. 

(3)  The  results  of  such  measurements 
might  also  be  used  to  interest  one's  learners 
more  in  their  tasks  and  work.  No  student 
can  become  or  long  remain  interested  in  his 
work  unless  he  succeeds  and  knows  that  he  is 
succeeding.  A  learning  test  would  show  the 
exact  kind  and  amount  of  success  which  each 
learner  is  attaining  and  might,  therefore,  be 
used  to  put  each  learner  in  direct  competition 
with  himself  because  it  would  enable  him  to 
compare  his  present  score  with  his  former  rec¬ 
ord  in  each  important  source  of  his  advance¬ 
ment. 

(4;  And  as  already  shown,  one  of  the  most 
important  psychological  factors  that  con¬ 
tributes  to  success  in  learning  is  developing 
the  right  attitude  towards  one's  own  success. 
To  make  the  most  rapid  progress  a  learner 
must,  therefore,  feel  that  it  is  important  to 
succeed  and  believe  that  success  is  possible 
for  him.  A  learning  test  of  the  type  described 
above  will  do  both,  because  it  will  help  a 
teacher  to  give  to  his  students  the  kind  of 
direction  they  need  to  succeed.  It  will  also 
show  the  learner  that  success  is  being  made, 
often  when  no  real  gains  are  made  in  his 
total  performance  score.  With  the  use  of  such 
a  learning  test  a  learner  is  much  more  apt 
to  have  the  right  attitude  towards  his  success 
and  that  attitude  will  help  him  to  succeed, 


as  numerous  experiments  on  learning  have 
shown. 

(5j  Reliable  norms,  and  the  use  of  such  a 
method  of  measurement  as  we  have  tried  to 
describe,  may  also  be  used  to  arouse  a  greater 
interest  in  the  learner's  own  advancement. 
This  is  true  because  it  shows  exactly  what 
must  be  done  to  increase  one’s  skill.  To  see 
that  one  is  making  improvement  in  one  or  more 
respects  stimulates  him  to  greater  effort  along 
this  line  and  makes  him  vary  his  responses 
and  controls.  This  is  needed  to  invent  new 
and  better  methods  of  work.  It  also  sharpens 
the  learner’s  vision  and  powers  of  judgment, 
so  that  any  change  in  the  desired  direction  or 
any  response  that  increases  his  success  will  be 
noticed  and  more  readily  selected  in  his  fu¬ 
ture  practice,  while  every  wrong  response  and 
the  less  economical  methods  of  control  which 
he  has  been  using  will  be  more  promptly  elim¬ 
inated.  But  if  the  fact  of  the  learner’s  suc¬ 
cess  cannot  be  objectively  demonstrated  by 
actual  measurement  such  a  helpful  interest  in 
one’s  own  improvement  could  not  possibly  be 
aroused  and  could  not  be  maintained  if 
aroused.  A  mere  knowledge  of  one’s  success 
is  often  sufficient  to  arouse  such  an  interest 
in  one’s  improvement  while  the  absence  of 
such  records  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
failure  of  learners  and  workmen  to  continue 
to  advance  after  the  elements  of  a  subject 
or  trade  have  been  learned.  This  was  true 
in  the  case  of  the  printers  mentioned  above. 
It  has  also  been  shown  to  be  true  for  type¬ 
writing  and  teaching.  Thorndike,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  showed  that  teachers  fail,  as  a  rule,  to 
make  further  improvements  in  their  methods 
of  instruction  after  they  have  been  on  the 
job  three  or  four  years.  Whereas  workmen 
have  often  found  a  way  of  increasing  their 
skill  if  they  were  definitely  interested  in  the 
making  of  such  gains.  For  example,  mere¬ 
ly  posting  their  scores  from  day  to  day,  or 
paying  them  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of 
work  done,  or  rewarding  them  for  all  prog¬ 
ress  they  make  beyond  a  reasonable  point  of 
increase  in  skill  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make 
them  acquire  a  marked  interest  in  their  per¬ 
formance  and  skill. 

7.  A  Tentative  Learning  Test  for  Measur¬ 
ing  Progress  in  Learning  to  Typewrite 

An  approach  to  the  construction  of  such  a 
learning  test  as  I  have  tried  to  describe  would 
be  to  revise  the  individual  record  sheets  now 
being  used  by  the  best  teachers  of  typewriting 
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and  by  all  successful  teachers  in  the  schools 
for  speed  operators.  The  suKKestion  I  should 
like  to  emphasize  is  the  point  made  in  Chap¬ 
ter  XXI  of  my  book  on  "Learning  to  Type¬ 
write”;  namely,  that  the  individual  record 
sheets  now  generally  used  be  extended  and 
revised  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  the  more 
important  factors  I  have  mentioned  in  this 
article,  or  at  least  all  of  them  that  can  actu¬ 
ally  be  measured,  and  that  spaces  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  these  individual  record  sheets  for 
making  an  estimate  or  rating  by  the  teacher 
on  such  important  factors  as  interest  in  the 
work,  attitude  towards  success,  interest  in  im¬ 
provement,  etc.,  because  these  not  only  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  pupils’  progress  in  learning 
this  art  but  will  get  both  the  teacher  and 
pupil  in  the  habit  of  looking  more  for  the 
exact  sources  of  their  gain  in  learning  and 
so  will  help  to  bring  it  about.  For  when 
they  see  exactly  what  must  be  done  to  succeed 
only  one  problem  remains  for  them  to  solve: 
namely,  to  find  the  best  way  of  doing  these 
necessary  things.  This  can  never  be  found 
if  the  teacher  and  pupil  are  uncertain  about 
what  they  must  really  do  to  bring  about  the 
desired  success. 

8.  Need  for  a  Sfabilify  Test  in  Learning  or 
for  a  Refined  Method  of  Measuring 
Fatigue 

A  final  word  should  be  said  about  another 
type  of  measurement  that  should,  the  writer 
feels,  be  invented  and  generally  used  by  all 
teachers  who  seek  to  direct  the  learning  proc¬ 
ess;  namely,  a  test  or  type  of  measurement 
that  would  indicate  how  much  stimulation,  of 
the  kind  which  the  learning  requires,  that  each 
individual  learner  can  stand  and  still  keep  con¬ 
ditions  favorable  for  making  normal  gains  in 
fixing  or  improving  the  specific  habits  to  be 
established.  This  type  of  measurement  would 
also  show  the  kind  and  amount  of  stimulation 
that  is  needed  to  keep  the  learner’s  physi¬ 
ological  and  psychological  condition  most  fa¬ 
vorable  for  originating  the  new  methods  of 
work  that  would  contribute  most  to  the  learn¬ 
er’s  progress,  because  the  origination  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  these  higher-order  habits  would  enable 
the  learner  to  use  a  more  economical  and  effi¬ 
cient  method  of  dealing  with  the  problems 
involved  in  doing  each  thing  to  be  learned. 
To  take  an  example  from  typewriting.  How 
much  practice  can  each  learner  stand  and 
how  much  should  he  take  to  keep  both  these 


conditions  at  the  highest  optimum  of  effi¬ 
ciency  for  the  learner? 

The  practical  value  of  such  a  method  of 
measurement  or  “stability  index’’  is  of  tre¬ 
mendous  importance,  although  the  value  of 
this  type  of  measurement  for  making  learn¬ 
ing  economical  and  hygienic  has,  to  the  wri¬ 
ter's  knowledge,  not  even  been  suggested  by 
anyone  heretofore.  Such  methods  of  measure¬ 
ment,  if  properly  constructed,  would  be  of 
even  greater  practical  value  than  our  intelli¬ 
gence  tests,  our  special  ability  tests,  or  our 
present  measurements  of  an  individual’s  per¬ 
sistence  which  have  so  much  to  do  with  his 
capacity  for  making  improvement  in  learn¬ 
ing.  Such  a  method  of  measurement  would 
rival  or  even  surpass  in  importance  the  need 
for  such  learning  tests  as  I  have  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain  in  this  paper  and  should  be  constructed 
and  used  to  make  the  practice  in  learning  to 
typewrite  most  economical  and  efficient. 

9.  Summary  Statement 

Let  us  summarize  briefly  the  main  points 
that  have  been  discussed  in  this  paper.  First, 
the  general  importance  and  place  of  measure¬ 
ment  in  all  scientific  and  educational  work 
has  been  pointed  out.  The  various  types  of 
measurement  that  may  and  have  been  used 
in  connection  with  typewriting  were  then  brief¬ 
ly  described  in  order  to  show  more  clearly  the 
kind  of  measurements  that  teachers  of  type¬ 
writing  should  make.  The  particular  uses  of 
intelligence,  trade,  and  special  ability  tests  for 
making  a  wiser  selection  of  learners  of  this 
subject  and  for  placing  those  we  have  trained 
in  positions  well  suited  to  their  ability  and 
skills  were  also  pointed  out,  showing  how  the 
right  use  of  each  of  these  types  of  tests  would 
enable  teachers  and  educators  to  conserve 
human  talents  and  skills.  The  value  and  uses 
of  performance  or  educational  tests  in  type¬ 
writing  was  also  pointed  out  and  a  plea  made 
for  a  type  of  test  that  would  measure  in  reli¬ 
able  objective  terms  the  progress  that  learn¬ 
ers  in  this  field  were  making  in  each  of  the 
factors  that  contributes  to  the  gains  in  this 
type  of  skill  that  was  being  made.  The  value 
and  uses  of  such  a  learning  test  were  then 
pointed  out  and  a  word  of  explanation  given  in 
regard  to  how  a  teacher  might  proceed  to 
construct,  revise,  and  properly  use  this  kind 
of  measurement  in  teaching  typewriting.  At¬ 
tention  was  also  called  to  the  importance  of 
determining  how  much  stimulation  our  learn¬ 
ers  could  stand  to  make  the  learning  go  on 
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at  the  most  economical  and  rapid  rate.  Though 
no  way  of  measuring  this  important  factor  for 
individual  learners  now  exists,  all  teachers 
should  give  careful  attention  to  this  point 
because  of  its  direct  practical  effect  on  the 
learner's  advancement. 

When  a  teacher  can  measure  the  actual 
gains  that  are  made  in  each  of  the  important 
sources  of  improvement  and  knows  how  much 
practice  or  study  she  should  require  to  obtain 
the  best  results  for  originating  and  fixing  the 
specific  habits  to  be  established,  the  work  of 


directing  learners  of  this  art  will  have  been 
placed  on  a  real  scientific  basis.  Without  such 
facts  and  their  proper  use  by  the  teacher  the 
business  of  directing  learners  of  typewriting 
must  continue  to  be  largely  a  matter  of  trial 
and  error  yielding  some  success,  to  be  sure,  but 
much  failure  and  waste,  as  is  now  the  case  in 
all  our  teaching  because  such  facts  as  we  have 
tried  to  call  attention  to  in  this  paper  have 
not  been  determined  and  so  cannot  be  used 
in  directing  the  learning  we  seek  to  stimulate 
and  direct  in  the  school. 


The  Dramatic  Way  of  Teaching 
Business  Attitudes 


By  BRUCE  A.  FINDLAY 

Co-author  with  Esther  Blair  Findlay  of  "Key$  and  Cue$,  Business  Plays," 

Los  Angeles,  California 


SOME  time  ago  a  young  business  man 
called  at  my  oftice.  It  had  been  many 
years  since  we  had  first  met  as  teacher 
and  student. 

“Why  didn’t  you  beat  some  sound  business 
principles  into  my  thick  skull  when  I  was  in 
your  classes?”  he  asked  me.  “When  you  said 
that  partnerships  were  dangerous,  that  didn’t 
mean  much  to  me  because  I  lacked  experi¬ 
ence,  When  you  told  us  that  sooner  or  later 
crooked  business  operations  would  come  to 
light,  I  didn’t  take  your  statements  seriously. 

I  thought  that  was  just  another  lesson  in 
morals.  Somehow  I  blame  you  commercial 
teachers  for  my  economic  and  moral  plight.” 

This  broadside  caused  me  to  indulge  in  some 
serious  thinking.  The  more  I  considered  his 
indictment,  the  more  justified  it  seemed.  Al¬ 
though  he  had  been  informed  by  earnest  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  economic  and  moral  pitfalls,  many 
of  these  lessons  escaped  his  consciousness. 
Could  it  be  that  the  classroom  did  not  seem 
sufficiently  real  and  living?  Or  was  it  be¬ 
cause  the  business  dragons  that  the  instructor 
thought  he  had  slain  had  to  be  encountered 
single-handed  by  this  student  when  he  entered 
alone  the  forest  of  business? 

The  student  listens  to  definitions,  generali¬ 
ties,  and  problems,  but  they  seem  vague  and 
far  away.  When  he  is  on  his  job  and  meets 
these  same  problems  face  to  face,  he  fails  to 
recognize  them  as  the  business  dragons  about 
which  the  instructor  had  warned  him. 


My  young  friend’s  problem  seems  to  have 
been  that  he  had  gotten  into  his  difficulty  be¬ 
fore  he  realized  what  was  happening.  Could 
I  have  burned  my  teaching  into  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  this  young  man  who  had  thought  that 
he  could  “beat  the  game”  and  who  hadn’t 
realized  that  his  partners,  too,  could  do  so, 
disaster  might  have  been  averted.  Had  my 
instructions  been  sufficiently  vital  and  dra¬ 
matic,  he  might  have  been  spared  his  mental 
suffering  and  financial  loss. 

The  experience  of  this  youth  is  not  unique, 
for  the  skeletons  along  the  business  road  are 
mute  evidence  of  the  fact  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  our  young  graduates  have  failed  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  the  lessons  taught  in 
our  classes.  The  problem  that  faces  teachers 
is  one  of  presenting  the  material  in  such  a 
vital  way  as  to  make  a  lasting  impression. 

Ask  anyone  about  those  early  impressions 
which  he  remembers  the  most  vividly.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  he  will  describe  an  experience 
in  which  he  took  an  active  part. 

If  the  teacher  could  project  the  student  a 
few  years  hence  into  situations  that  are  real, 
vivid,  and  practical  and  let  him  experience, 
under  the  instructor’s  helpful  guidance,  prob¬ 
lems  which  he  is  certain  to  meet  later,  alone, 
many  important  lessons  would  be  learned  and 
would  be  remembered.  The  business  practice 
sets  in  present  use  are  helpful  supplements 
to  book  and  instructional  work.  Too  often, 
though,  the  all-important  ethical  and  inspi- 
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rational  elements  are  missed.  Teachers  have 
found  it  difficult  to  project  students  into  the 
real  experiences  of  the  future  because  it  has 
been  difficult  to  secure  practical  exercises  that 
include  more  than  the  use  and  application  of 
the  ordinary  skills  and  instruments  of  com¬ 
merce. 

The  motion  picture  industry  has  made  its 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  solely  by  using 
a  medium  which  educators  too  often  over¬ 
look — the  drama  and  its  application  of  one 
of  nature’s  greatest  gifts,  imagination.  What 
more  effective  method  than  the  drama  is  avail¬ 
able  to  assist  the  student  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  classroom  and  the  business  world? 
By  this  method  the  individual  “acts”  the  part 
he  some  day  hopes  to  play  on  the  stage  of  life. 

Why  shouldn't  John,  while  he  is  in  school, 
experience  the  thrill  of  being  the  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  a  successful  organization;  and  Mabel, 
the  head  buyer  of  a  going  concern? 

The  youth  who  can’t  approach  strangers 
gains  a  moral  victory  when  he  “acts”  the  part 
of  the  successful  sales  executive.  The  girl 
who  doesn’t  appreciate  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
trolling  her  conversation  in  public  learns  a 
lesson  from  the  tragedy  of  one  who  fails  be¬ 
cause  of  this  weakness. 

As  examples  of  the  dramatic  approach  in 
teaching  business  attitudes  the  following  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  a  group  of  business  plays  are 
offered.^ 


Esthhr  Bi.aik  Findi^ay 


employer’s  department  while  he  is  traveling 
and  that  the  new  secretary  is  to  be  her  own 
assistant.  The  excerpt  that  follows  is  taken 
from  Scene  2. 

Jordan.  Good  morning.  Miss  Canby.  I  see 
as  usual  you  arrived  ahead  of  me.  Is 
there  anything  that  seems  important  in 
the  morning  mail? 

Wilma  (comes  over  to  his  desk).  These  let¬ 
ters  (Pointing  to  one  pile),  as  noted  on 
the  slip  I  have  attached,  are  of  no  im¬ 
portance,  but  you  should  glance  over 
them  before  i  file  them.  This  group 
requires  your  personal  attention,  and  in 
this  group  I  have  answered  some  both 
negatively  and  affirmatively.  You  may 
sign  whichever  fits  your  decision. 

Jordan  (picking  ut)  third  group).  That’s  fine. 

That  will  save  me  a  lot  of  time. 

Wilma  (takes  his  date  book  from  top  of 
desk).  Let  me  see  what  appointments  you 
have  for  today.  Mr.  Lamier  at  nine- 
thirty;  Mr.  Swerrington  at  ten;  confer¬ 
ence  of  district  managers  at  eleven; 
lunch  with  John  Barker  to  discuss  those 
new  policies.  He’s  long-winded,  I  know. 
Shall  I  phone  you  at  your  club  by  one- 
thirty?  There  is  always  important  busi¬ 
ness  for  you  here,  you  know. 

Jordan.  Yes,  I  wish  you  would  phone  me  by 
one-thirty.  By  the  way,  did  Hemming 
call  about  those  securities? 


The  Golden  Hand 


Will  not  the  young  woman  who  has  learned 
the  theory  and  the  practice  of  being  a  good 
secretary  enter  her  business  career  minus  the 
chill  of  apprehension  which  usually  accom¬ 
panies  one’s  first  job,  if  she  has  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  act  the  part  in  a  realistic  man¬ 
ner?  What  girl  could  fail  to  profit  by  the 
experience  portrayed  in  the  following  excerpt 
from  the  play,  “The  Golden  Hand.” 

The  purpiose  of  the  play  is  to  show  the 
characteristics  of  a  good  secretary.  Wilma 
Canby,  an  efficient  secretary,  is  asked  to  help 
her  employer,  Mr.  Jordan,  find  a  new  secre¬ 
tary.  She  wishes  to  select  a  girl  from  among 
her  acquaintances  in  the  office,  but  this  is 
difficult  to  do,  as  the  girls  spend  their  time 
so  foolishly.  Wilma  finally  decides  to  give 
one  of  the  girls  a  chance,  just  before  discov¬ 
ering  that  she  herself  will  have  charge  of  her 


*  From  “Kcy$  and  Cue$.  Business  Plays,”  by  Find¬ 
lay  and  Findlay;  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company. 
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Wilma.  Yes,  sir,  he  did,  but  I  told  him  you 
were  leaving  for  New  York  on  the  five- 
thirty  train,  and  that  he  had  better  come 
on  Friday. 

Jordan.  By  jove,  I  forgot  to  make  my  reser¬ 
vation.  Hand  me  that  phone,  please. 

Wilma.  I  have  already  reserved  a  lower  in 
your  name. 

Jordan.  How  did  you  know  I  was  going  to 
New  York?  I  don’t  recall  telling  you, 
although  I  intended  to. 

Wilma.  You  dictated  a  telegram  to  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Bank  telling  them  you  would  be 
there  Thursday  morning.  I  assumed  you 
would  take  the  night  train — you  usually 
do. 

Jordan.  Miss  Canby,  I  often  wonder  what  I 
did  before  you  became  my  secretary.  I 
have  always  said  that  a  secretary  can 
make  or  break  a  man.  You  are  always 
one  step  ahead  of  me. 

Wilma.  I  haven’t  forgotten  your  advice  given 
early  in  my  work  with  you.  You  told 
me  to  make  you  think  I  was  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  you,  but  never  to  think  so  myself. 

Jordan.  That’s  good  advice  for  all  of  us. 

Wilma.  I  have  laid  out  all  the  papers  for  that 
Continental  deal.  You  will  find  them  in 
your  brief  case  when  you  leave  for  the 
train  this  evening.  I  still  have  a  little 
work  to  do  on  the  contract.  (Phone  rings. 
Wilma  answers.)  Good  morning.  Mr. 


Jordan’s  office.  Miss  Canby  speaking 
.  .  .  you  wish  Mr.  Jordan?  Could  I  be 
of  assistance?  .  .  .  yes,  I  am  familiar 
with  that  Marvin  case.  Mr.  Jordan  has 
decided  the  policy-holder  is  correct  and 
the  claim  should  be  paid  immediately  .  .  . 
yes,  sir,  I  shall  send  through  an  order 
before  noon  today  .  .  .  you  are  welcome 
(She  hangs  up  phone.) 

"College  Bread" 

When  students  have  acted  or  have  been 
witnesses  of  the  following  example  of  correct 
job  approach  they  will  know  what  to  do  and 
say  when  their  business  of  living  has  pro¬ 
gressed  to  the  point  of  living  for  business. 
This  selection  is  taken  from  the  business 
play,  “College  Bread.” 

The  story  begins  with  George  Miller  losing 
his  job  because  Price’s  has  eliminated  its 
shipping  and  delivery  department.  He  is  dis¬ 
couraged.  However,  his  father  helps  him 
make  plans  to  apply  for  a  position  with  Co¬ 
balt’s,  a  firm  that  is  planning  to  expand. 
George  has  studied  shipping  and  delivery 
problems  and  he  is  qualified  for  such  a  posi¬ 
tion.  He  is  given  a  job  at  Cobalt’s  because 
of  his  foresight  in  planning  how  he  will  apply 
for  the  job.  There  are  several  examples  of 
how  to  apply  for  a  job,  and  a  few  suggestions 
of  what  not  to  do  when  applying.  A  part 
of  Scene  2  follows. 

(George  Miller  en/m,  right.  He  is  well 
groomed,  carries  himself  erectly,  looks 
straight  at  Mr.  Gibbons,  hat  in  hand,  re¬ 
mains  standing  until  asked  to  be  seated. 
He  is  a  thoroughly  polished  gentleman, 
confident,  yet  not  overbearing.) 

Mr.  Gibbons.  Good  morning,  sir.  Will  you 
have  a  seat?  What  do  you  wish  this 
morning? 

George.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Gibbons.  I’m 
seeking  employment  with  Cobalt’s. 

Mr.  Gibbons  (obviously  impressed).  What 

sort  of  work  here  interests  you,  Mr. - ? 

George.  George  Miller  is  the  name.  I  read 
the  other,  day  of  Cobalt’s  buying  the 
Wamsley  patents,  and  realizing  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  that  goes  with  those 
patents,  I  surmised  that  you  would  be 
expanding  before  long. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  The  plans  for  expansion  have 
not  been  completed;  so  we  are  not  hiring 
additional  help  at  this  time. 
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George.  Mr.  Gibbons,  I  am  anxious  to  join 
your  shipping  department.  I  realize  many 
applicants  ask  for  shipping  room  work 
because  they  think  it  requires  only  man¬ 
ual  labor.  I  know  differently.  I  ve  been 
with  Price’s  for  a  year,  but  they  have 
consolidated  their  shipping  with  United 
and  are  closing  the  department. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  Then  you  are  familiar  with 
shipping  problems? 

George.  Yes,  sir.  I’ve  studied  several  books 
on  traffic  problems,  and  while  I  am  not 
qualified  to  head  a  big  shipping  depart¬ 
ment,  I  expect  to  be  able  to  do  so  some 
day.  With  the  permission  of  your  Mr. 
Hawthorne,  I  have  spent  the  last  five  days 
doing  voluntary  work  for  him.  I  met  him 
through  the  head  of  the  United.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  all  your  problems  but 
my  five  days  have  convinced  me  that  I 
should  thoroughly  appreciate  being  con¬ 
nected  with  Cobalt’s. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  You  are  anxious  to  be  one  of 
us  if  you  would  work  for  five  days  with¬ 
out  pay,  merely  to  get  acquainted  with 
our  system.  What  is  your  ambition, 
George? 

George.  My  ambition,  sir,  is  to  be  one  of  the 
executive  heads  of  Cobalt’s  some  day.  I 
have  selected  traffic  problems  as  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  much  that  can  be  done  to 
build  up  good  will  and  savings  to  the 
company  through  a  well-operated  ship¬ 
ping  department.  Cobalt’s  traffic  depart¬ 
ment  is  generally  recognized  as  the  best 
in  Detroit.  I  want  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  Outside  of  a  keen  interest  and 
desire  to  be  one  of  us,  what  qualifications 
do  you  offer?  What  did  you  do  at  Price’s? 

George.  At  Price’s,  I  had  charge  of  check¬ 
ing  all  incoming  shipments  of  goods  pur¬ 
chased  for  special  delivery.  Occasion¬ 
ally  I  substituted  on  the  assorting  rack, 
as  I  know  Detroit  thoroughly.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  street  with  which  I  am 
not  familiar.  I  belong  to  the  Traffic  As¬ 
sociation,  just  a  junior  member,  you  un¬ 
derstand,  and  I  read  all  the  literature  in 
the  field. 

Gibbons.  You  seem  quite  familiar  with  traffic 
problems  for  so  young  a  man.  How  old 
are  you? 

George.  Twenty,  sir. 

Mr.  Gibbons.  Did  you  graduate  from  high 
school? 

George.  Yes,  sir,  and  in  addition  I  have  at¬ 
tended  night  school  for  two  years  and 


I’m  entering  night  school  again  in  the 
fall.  There  is  a  special  course  on  traffic 
problems  offered  by  the  University.  Some 
of  the  heads  of  various  traffic  depart¬ 
ments  of  large  concerns  give  lectures  dur¬ 
ing  the  course. 

Mr.  Gibbons  (writes  on  a  card).  I  want  you 
to  take  this  card  of  introduction  to  Mr. 
Simpkins,  our  shipping  clerk.  He  asked 
me  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  a  bright,  energetic  young  fel¬ 
low  he  can  train  for  the  future.  If  you 
can  carry  on  when  you  are  on  the  job  as 
well  as  you  do  applying  for  it,  I  think 
you  will  do. 

George.  It’s  kind  of  you  to  give  me  a  chance. 

I  shall  try  my  very  best  to  give  you  no 
reason  ever  to  regret  your  decision.  Thank 
you  again. 

(He  bows  and  exits.) 

"Minutes  Are  Pennies" 

Those  young  people  to  whom  good  advice 
administered  orally  would  be  just  so  much 
wasted  breath  will  be  far  more  receptive  when 
the  advice  is  sugar-coated  with  dramatic 
action.  They  may  not  become  transformed 
morally  and  spiritually  at  once,  but  the  seed 
of  a  business  conscience  will  be  planted  in 
such  a  scene  as  this,  taken  from  the  play, 
“Minutes  Are  Pennies.” 

Pettit  Hedderly  has  just  graduated  and 
wishes  to  enter  his  father’s  office.  Mr.  Hed¬ 
derly,  Senior,  tells  Pettit  that  all  his  help  must 
start  with  the  broom  and  work  up.  Pettit  re¬ 
fuses  to  begin  that  way;  so  he  seeks  a  job  with 
another  firm.  He  discovers  that  jobs  are  not 
easy  to  get  and  he  also  learns  some  other  valu¬ 
able  lessons  that  help  him  in  his  efforts  to 
gain  success.  A  portion  of  Act  I,  Scene  2, 
follows. 

Miss  Maidenberg.  Miss  Doran  is  here. 
Asburry.  Oh,  yes,  send  her  in,  please. 

(Miss  Doran  enters.  Asburry  rises.)  Have 
a  seat.  Miss  Doran.  (They  sit  down.) 
How  long  have  you  been  working  here? 
Miss  Doran.  About  eight  months. 

Asburry.  Do  you  like  your  work? 

Miss  Doran.  Yes,  sir.  I  never  before  worked 
in  such  a  nice  place.  (Asburry  takes  her 
record  card  and  examines  it.) 

Power  (entering  outer  office).  Is  Mr.  Asburry 
in?  He  sent  for  me. 

Miss  Maidenberg.  Yes,  he  is,  but  busy  for 
a  few  minutes.  Sit  down,  Mr.  Power. 
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(Picks  up  a  magazine  from  table.)  While 
you  wait  you  might  enjoy  reading  the 
article  on  “Success”  in  this  magazine. 

Power.  Thank  you.  (He  sits  down  and 
thumbs  through  magazine.) 

Pettit  (entering  outer  office  confidently).  My 
name  is  Pettit  Hedderly.  Is  the  personnel 
manager  in? 

Miss  Maidenberg.  Yes,  he  is.  He’s  busy  at 
present,  but  he'll  see  you  if  you  care  to 
wait.  (Pettit  picks  up  a  magazine  and 
sits  down.) 

.XsBURRY.  Miss  Doran,  you  are  a  thief! 

(The  two  boys  in  outer  office  prick  up  their 
ears  and  listen  to  the  rest  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  ) 

Miss  Dorax  (jumping  to  her  feet).  Why, 
Mr.  Asburry.  how  dare  you  accuse  me  of 
such  a  thing? 

.\sBURRY.  I  dare  because  that  is  the  truth. 
You  have  been  stealing  valuable  time  for 
which  you  are  being  paid. 

Miss  Doran.  Oh,  is  that  all?  (Sitting  down 
again.) 

.\sBVRRY.  Miss  Doran,  that  is  a  very  serious 
offense,  especially  when  Mr.  Harcourt, 
the  head  of  your  department,  has  re¬ 
ported  your  tardiness  to  me  on  several 
occasions.  You  have  a  good  work  record, 
but  if  you  desire  to  continue  working 
here,  you  must  learn  to  be  prompt. 

Miss  Doran.  Yes,  I  know  I've  been  tardy, 
but  it  wasn't  .  .  . 

.\SBURRY  (interrupting).  I  know,  it  wasn't 
your  fault.  Miss  Doran,  your  job  is  to 
make  good,  not  make  excuses. 

Miss  Doran.  Well,  I  don't  see  why  Mr.  Har¬ 
court  always  picks  on  me.  I'm  not  the 
only  one  who  comes  in  late. 

.\sBURRY.  That  is  beside  the  point.  Miss  Do¬ 
ran.  We  are  discussing  you  now. 

Miss  Doran.  Mr.  Harcourt  never  reports  to 
you  how  often  I  work  overtime,  and  he 
never  pays  me  for  my  extra  work,  either. 

.\SBURRY.  Oh,  yes,  he  does  pay  you  for  your 
overtime. 

Miss  Doran.  I've  never  received  it. 

.\sBURRY.  Perhaps  not  in  cash,  but  he  lets  you 
use  your  overtime  to  show  him  your  real 
interest  in  this  business.  If  you  are  gone 
the  moment  the  echoes  of  the  closing 
gong  have  died  away,  that  tells  him  a 
story,  too. 

Miss  Doran.  I’ve  never  thought  of  it  that 
way. 

Asburry.  When  you  steal  time  from  your  em¬ 
ployer,  you  are  also  stealing  from  your 


own  future.  The  time  you  waste  is  gone 
forever  just  like  the  pennies  you  spend. 
You  can  nev’er  recall  them.  Every  hour 
that  you  spend  profitably  mw  in  learn¬ 
ing  and  enlarging  your  abilities  and  knowl¬ 
edge  will  bear  cash  dividends  in  the  years 
to  come.  One  never  knows  when  some 
item  stored  away  in  the  background  of 
the  mind  will  ring  the  bell. 

Miss  Doran.  But,  Mr.  Asburry,  I  don’t  waste 
my  time.  I’m  always  busy  when  I’m  here 
at  the  office.  And  usually  I’m  here  at 
nine  sharp. 

Asburry.  Being  here  at  nine  is  not  enough. 
You  should  always  be  here  a  few  minutes 
before  to  allow  time  for  hanging  up  your 
wraps,  sharpening  your  pencils,  and  do¬ 
ing  any  other  preliminaries  to  actually 
starting  the  day's  work.  You  should  be 
ready  to  begin  your  work  at  nine  sharp. 
Do  you  see  what  I  mean  by  being  prompt? 

Miss  Doran.  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Asburry,  but 
Mr.  Harcourt  didn’t  need  to  bawl  me  out 
so  furiously  for  being  just  ten  minutes 
late.  What's  ten  minutes? 

Asburry.  Ten  minutes  is  plenty.  Miss  Do¬ 
ran.  It  won  the  battle  of  Waterloo  for 
the  English.  It  took  Lincoln  less  than 
ten  minutes  to  deliver  his  Gettysburg  ad¬ 
dress.  A  great  many  things  have  been 
accomplished  in  that  time. 

Miss  Doran.  Yes,  a  .  .  .  a  .  .  . 

Asburry.  Now,  just  a  minute.  Miss  Doran, 
As  you  know,  Mr.  Harcourt  has  been  with 
this  firm  for  twenty  years.  Let’s  see 
what  it  would  have  cost  the  firm  had  he 
been  late  or  wasted  ten  minutes  each  day. 
Ten  minutes  a  day  w’ould  be  (takes  pen¬ 
cil  and  figures)  approximately  one  thou¬ 
sand  hours  in  twenty  years.  Say  he  gets 
one  dollar  an  hour — that  would  make  one 
thousand  dollars  he  would  have  stolen 
from  the  firm  in  twenty  years.  Do  you 
see,  Miss  Doran,  what  ten  minutes  mean? 

Miss  Doran.  Yes,  I  understand.  I  had  never 
looked  at  it  that  way. 

Asburry.  Two  and  a  half  minutes  late  in  the 
morning  and  at  noon;  and  leaving  two 
and  a  half  minutes  early  at  noon  and  in 
the  evening  mean  a  lot  to  a  firm,  don’t 
you  think? 

Miss  Doran.  I  do  now,  but  I  didn’t  see  it 
that  way  before.  Now  I  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  that  motto;  “Minutes  are  Pen¬ 
nies.”  (Points  to  motto  oti  wall.)  With 
several  hundred  employees,  it’s  quite  a 
consideration,  isn’t  it? 
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"Power” 

Hold  your  longue — be  loyal  to  your  em¬ 
ployer — remember,  the  little  things  count  as 
well  as  the  big  things — arc  merely  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  letters  when  read  on  the  printed 
page,  or  of  oral  sounds  when  heard  from  the 
lips  of  an  instructor.  But  put  these  words 
into  action  and  into  the  mouths  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  themselves  and  they  become  living, 
breathing  actualities  in  the  play,  ‘‘Power.” 

Darrell  Simpson  is  the  overbearing  sales 
manager  of  the  Central  Power  Corporation. 
Victor  (iayliss.  his  assistant,  displays  his  loy¬ 
alty  to  Mr.  Simpson  in  doing  most  of  the 
department  work.  Mr.  Starrett,  the  general 
manager,  believes  that  Mr.  Simpson  is  effi¬ 
cient  because  he  has  a  fiery  temp)cr  and  is  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  a  tight.  Mr.  Starrett  thinks 
that  Mr.  (iayliss’  peace-at-any-price  philos¬ 
ophy  is  not  workable.  As  the  story  develops, 
Mr.  Gayliss  proves  that  loyalty  is  a  tine  thing, 
and  that  there  is  a  time  to  hold  one’s  tongue 
and  a  time  to  fight.  A  portion  of  Scene  1 
follows. 

Vic  (pleasantly).  1  know  you  think  1  don't 
have  any  tight,  and  that  I'm  scared  of 
Simp.son.  Hut  you're  wrong.  Simpjson  is 
the  boss  and  as  long  as  he  is.  I'm  going 
to  do  my  best  to  please  him.  My  job  is 
to  do  the  work  as  he  wants  it  done,  neith¬ 
er  to  sass  nor  to  knock  him.  Knocking 
in  an  individual  is  like  knocking  in  a 
motor — it's  a  sign  of  lack  of  power. 
Hrva.nt.  I  know  you're  right,  Vic.  but  con¬ 
found  it  all!  It  just  isn't  right  for  a 
smart  fellow  like  you,  who  has  really 
made  that  guy  Simpson,  to  have  to  take 
his  guff  forever. 

\’ic.  I’m  not  afraid  to  fight.  I  want  to  be 
certain  that  the  prize  is  worth  the  battle. 
It  cost  the  promoters  a  million  dollars  to 
get  Dempsey  to  fight.  Only  punks  and 
amateurs  fight  over  little  matters.  And 
when  I  do  fight  it'll  be  over  real  stakes. 
But  while  I'm  working  for  Simpson  I’m 
going  to  work  for  him  and  give  him  the 
best  I  have.  He's  entitled  to  the  same 
loyalty  I’d  expect  if  things  were  reversed. 
Dona.  I  guess  you’re  right,  Vic.  The  little 
kettles  boil  over  first. 

Coral.  Well,  you  have  more  self-control  and 
power  than  anyone  else  I  know.  (Shak¬ 
ing  her  head.)  What  was  it  Elbert  Hub¬ 
bard  used  to  say?  “All  noise  is  waste.  So 
cultivate  quietness  in  your  speech,  in 
your  thoughts,  in  your  emotions.  Speak 


habitually  low.  Wait  for  attention  and 
then  your  low  words  will  be  charged  with 
dynamite.'’ 

Bryant.  I  guess  it  does  take  more  real 
strength  and  courage  to  hold  one’s  tongue 
than  it  docs  to  shoot  off  one's  mouth  and 
later  spend  hours  in  regret.  I  guess  a 
fellow  who's  hunting  tigers  shouldn't 
waste  his  ammunition  on  chipimunks.  It's 
the  little  things  that  get  one's  goat.  As 
a  great  hiker  once  said,  “It  isn't  the 
mountain  ahead  that  wears  you  out — it's 
the  grain  of  sand  in  your  shoe.’’ 

Vic.  That's  a  good  one.  .After  a  fellow  has 
had  the  satisfaction  of  bawling  out  the 
boss  and  by  so  doing  has  proved  his  lack 
of  self-control,  and  perhajis  lost  his  joh, 
then  what? 

Business  Affitudes  Taught  in  Every  Class 

One  of  the  biggest  jobs  confronting  busi¬ 
ness  educators  is  the  teaching  of  business  atti¬ 
tudes.  So  far  very  little  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  The  teaching  of  business  attitudes 
will  never  be  successful  if  confined  to  one 
teacher  and  one  class  in  a  department.  Every 
business  teacher  must  do  his  part  continu¬ 
ously  throughout  the  student's  entire  school 
life.  The  dramatic  way  of  teaching  business 
attitudes  as  described  in  this  article  is  simple 
and  effective,  and  we  hope  that  this  method 
will  enable  many  teachers  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  bridging  the  gap  between  the  class¬ 
room  and  the  business  world. 

•  •  • 

Another  Use  for  Plays 

The  Business  Men’s  Protective  Association 
of  El  Paso  has  started  an  educational  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  form  of  weekly  one-act  plays  at 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public.  The  plot  of  the  first  play  in¬ 
volved  the  credit  department  of  a  store,  a  bad 
check  artist,  and  a  police  sergeant. 


The  Crei/ff  li’riter  has  revised  and  re¬ 
printed  its  Credentials  booklet,  explaining 
in  detail  the  (Ircgg  Writer  Shorthand  and 
Typing  .Awards  Plan.  Copies  may  be  had 
upon  request.  Address  The  Gregg  Writer, 
270  Madison  Avenue,  Xew  A’^ork  City. 
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How  Business  Develops  Expert  Performance 
in  the  Secretarial  and  Clerical  Occupations 

By  HERBERT  L.  RHOADES 

Assistant  to  the  Personnel  Officer,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 

New  York  City 


My  remarks  will  be  confined  entirely  to 
the  practices  and  experience  of  but 
one  company — the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company — and  only  in  so  far  as 
that  one  Company  may  be  representative  of 
the  larger  employers  of  clerical  help,  may 
any  general  conclusions  or  deductions  be  made 
with  respect  to  clerical  operations  in  general. 

As  a  background  to  what  I  have  to  say  I 
would  like  to  outline  very  briefly  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  our  Company.  The  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company  in  this  city  is  one  of 
the  largest  clerical  organizations  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  have  approximately  12,300  clerical 
employees  of  whom  approximately  80  per  cent 
are  females  and  20  per  cent  males.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  two  head  offices — one  located 
in  San  Francisco  and  the  other  in  Ottawa, 
Canada.  By  reason  of  the  very  large  volume 
of  work  which  passes  through  its  office  every 
business  day,  it  has  been  necessary  to  adopt 
a  type  of  organization  which  perhaps  will  not 
be  found  in  smaller  businesses.  The  mere  size 
of  the  volume  of  work  has  resulted  in  a  very 
high  degree  of  subdivision  of  clerical  opera¬ 
tions  and  a  correspondingly  high  degree  of 
specialization.  As  an  illustration,  we  do  not 
handle  even  all  of  our  claim  and  matured  en¬ 
dowment  settlements  in  a  single  unit  but 
rather  in  eight  distinct  units.  This  degree  of 
specialization,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the 
Company  has  a  very  definite  policy  of  filling 
all  promotions  from  within  the  Company,  in 
so  far  as  possible,  results  in  the  fact  that 
we  very  rarely  employ  anyone  in  any  capacity 
other  than  as  a  messenger,  junior  clerk,  or 
typist.  I  emphasize  this  point  because  its 
proper  understanding  will  make  clearer  my 
other  remarks. 

In  order  that  this  discussion  may  properly 
fit  into  the  program  this  morning,  I  propose 
to  follow  quite  closely  most  of  the  questions 

‘An  address  delivered  before  the  New  York  City 
Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers’  Association  and  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  Association  of  New  York  City  and 
Vicinity,  April  28,  1934. 


submitted  in  the  questionnaire  sent  out  by 
your  association.  The  first  of  these  was — 

"What  Information  is  Contained  on  the 
Application  Blank,  and  Are  School 
and  Character  References 
Investigated?" 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  first  half  of  that 
question  because  our  application  blank  is  very 
similar  to  those  used  by  other  companies.  It 
contains  the  customary  questions  with  respect 
to  age,  schooling,  previous  experience,  etc. 
In  so  far  as  school  and  character  references 
are  concerned,  we  do  investigate  the  former 
but  not  the  latter,  if  the  applicant  wishes  a 
junior  clerical  position.  School  references 
arc  found  to  be  quite  valuable  in  that  they 
afford  us  a  means  of  checking  the  age  of  the 
applicant  and  of  filling  in  possible  gaps  in  the 
employee's  history.  Character  references  are 
of  importance  only  when  we  are  required  to 
fill  a  position  involving  unusual  qualifications 
or  one  of  trust. 

"Do  You  Use  Technical  Tests- -Typing, 
Transcription,  Etc.?" 

We  do  give  a  typing  test  to  all  applicants 
who  are  being  considered  for  appointment  to 
a  typing  position.  The  test  is  a  standard  one 
such  as  is  recommended  by  the  Remington  and 
Underwood  Companies.  I  know  that  you  are 
familiar  with  such  tests,  and  I  shall  not  dwell 
further  on  them.  In  so  far  as  stenographic 
or  transcription  tests  are  concerned,  we  do 
not  give  them  at  the  time  of  employment  be¬ 
cause  we  seldom,  if  ever,  employ  a  stenogra¬ 
pher  as  such.  The  Company  for  some  time 
has  followed  the  policy  of  filling  stenographic 
positions  from  among  the  graduates  of  its  own 
stenographic  classes,  which  are  open  to  all 
qualified  Company  employees  who  care  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  instruction.  At  the 
time  that  an  employee  is  certified  for  a  steno- 
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Rraphic  position,  she  must  he  able  to  take  and 
transcribe  accurately  eighty  words  a  minute 
(although  this  is  perhaps  somewhat  faster  dic¬ 
tation  than  is  required  on  the  average)  and 
he  able  to  type  one  hundred  standard  lines 
of  copy  per  hour.  In  addition,  two  different 
spelling  tests  are  given,  the  one  consisting  of 
general  words  and  the  other  of  words,  terms, 
and  phrases  common  to  life  insurance. 

"Do  You  Use  a  Standardized  Test  for 
Clerical  Workers?” 

Our  answer  to  that  question  is  “yes”.  We 
have  used  such  a  test  for  the  past  sixteen 
years,  and  I  believe  that  we  were  among  the 
first  companies  in  the  country  to  adopt  a 
standard  test.  Our  present  test  is  based  on  an 
analysis  of  the  various  clerical  operations  most 
frequently  found  in  those  positions  to  which 
a  new  applicant  is  likely  to  be  assigned  or 
to  which  he  is  likely  to  be  promoted  within  the 
first  year  or  two  of  employment. 

The  test  consists  of  nine  parts — two  de¬ 
signed  to  test  the  applicant’s  general  intelli¬ 
gence  and  reasoning  ability,  one  to  check  his 
accuracy  in  detecting  unlike  numbers  and 
names,  a  test  in  spelling,  a  test  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  operations  in  arithmetic,  two  to  test 
his  ability  to  classify  and  rearrange  data,  and 
two  tests  in  filing — one  alphabetical  and  one 
numerical. 

Several  times  we  have  checked  our  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  use  of  the  test,  and  on  each  occa¬ 
sion  we  have  found  a  fairly  definite  correla¬ 
tion  between  the  test  scores  and  performance 
on  the  job.  I  may  add  that  the  test  is  not 
standard  in  the  sense  that  it  may  be  purchased 
from  the  usual  sources;  it  was  designed  for 
our  own  special  use  and  is  not  available  for 
general  distribution. 

"Are  Adjustments  Made  by  Transfer  to 
Another  Job  if  an  Individual  Does 
Not  Appear  to  Be  Succeeding 
in  His  Job?” 

To  this  question  our  answer  is  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative.  Transfers  between  jobs,  for  various 
reasons,  are  quite  frequently  made.  Indeed, 
it  is  very  rarely  the  case  that  we  are  unable 
to  find  some  work  which  an  employee  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  performing.  The  clerical  operations 
run  from  the  simple  duties  of  a  messenger  to 
complicated  and  confidential  assignments,  and 
within  these  limits  there  is  a  wide  range  of 
office  work  in  which  any  employee  can  and 


ought  to  find  his  proper  place,  provided  he 
shows  any  aptitude  whatsoever  for  clerical 
work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of 
those  who  cannot  be  satisfactorily  placed 
somewhere  in  the  organization  on  some  line  of 
work  approaches,  and  for  practical  purposes, 
equals  zero. 

"Are  Mechanical  Devices  or  Sfafisfical 
Forms  Used  for  Measuring  and 
Recording  Output?” 

To  measure  the  individual  production  of 
each  individual  in  our  central  transcription 
division,  which  consists  of  approximately  two 
hundred  typists,  stenographers,  and  operators 
of  dictaphones,  we  have  used  cyclometers  for 
some  time.  We  find  them  quite  valuable. 
(Juite  often,  through  this  method  of  measur¬ 
ing  actual  individual  output,  we  have  found 
that  a  rather  quiet,  even  perhaps  timid,  stenog¬ 
rapher  produces  in  actual  lines  considerably 
more  than  we  would  be  inclined  to  give  her 
credit  for  on  the  basis  of  our  general  im¬ 
pressions.  The  device  is  practically  fool¬ 
proof,  and  furnishes  a  most  convenient  method 
of  actually  recording  an  individual's  value  to 
the  Company.  A  reading  of  each  machine  is 
taken  off  daily. 

In  our  central  transcription  division  we  have 
built  up  a  number  of  very  useful  records  in 
addition  to  those  furnished  by  the  cyclometer. 
For  instance,  we  know  exactly  the  salary  cost 
to  the  Company  of  the  typing  of  a  standard 
line;  we  also  know  definitely  the  manner  in 
which  each  stenographer  spends  her  time. 
Leaving  out  absences,  the  result  of  vacations 
and  illness,  and  omitting  time  spent  on  an 
occasional  assignment  other  than  that  of  a 
stenographic  nature,  we  have  found  that  ap¬ 
proximately  32  per  cent  of  a  stenographer’s 
time  is  spent  in  taking  dictation,  64  per  cent 
in  transcribing  it,  and  4  per  cent  in  going  to 
and  from  the  various  sections  to  which  she 
is  assigned.  These  records,  supplemented  by 
others,  leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  relative 
value  to  the  Company  of  each  individual,  and 
I  may  add  that  such  records  are  viewed  with 
as  much  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
individuals  involved  as  they  are  by  the 
Company  itself.  Guess  work  and  general 
impressions  have  no  place  in  determining  an 
individual’s  efficiency. 

We  have  not  found  it  practicable  in  all 
cases  to  measure  a  stenographer’s  work  by  a 
mechanical  attachment.  In  other  sections  and 
divisions,  however,  the  work  is  measured  by 
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counting  the  number  of  standard  letters  pro¬ 
duced.  Separate  count  is  made  of  dictated 
and  form  letters.  I  may  add  that,  in  virtu¬ 
ally  every  part  of  the  Company  where  we 
have  an  appreciable  number  of  stenographers, 
records  of  this  kind  have  for  some  time  been 
available. 

"How  is  General  EfRciency  Evaluated?" 

This  question  can  best  be  answered  by  a 
brief  description  of  our  efficiency  ratings.  For 
the  past  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  we  have 
used  a  rating  procedure  which  requires  that 
every  clerical  employee  in  the  Company  be 
rated  twice  a  year.  Those  in  non-supervisory 
positions  are  rated  with  respect  to  five  definite 
factors: 

1.  Quality  of  work,  with  a  nia.ximum  score 
of  4t)  on  the  basis  of  100  points. 

2.  \’olume  or  speed,  with  a  nia.ximum  score 
of  20. 

3.  General  interest  in  work,  with  a  maximum 
score  of  20. 

4.  Appearance  and  manners,  with  a  maximum 
score  of  10. 

5.  Cooperation,  or  the  ability  to  Ret  along  well 
with  others,  with  a  maximum  score  of  10. 

Those  in  managerial  or  supervisory  positions 
are,  of  course,  rated  on  different  factors.  These 
factors  are: 

1.  Interest  in  work,  with  a  maximum  score 
of  10. 

2.  Appearance  and  manners,  with  a  maximum 
score  of  10. 

3.  Cooperation,  with  a  maximum  score  of  10. 

4.  Initiative  and  resourcefulness,  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  score  of  10. 

5.  Leadership  and  discipline,  with  a  maximum 
score  of  15. 

6.  Training  of  employees,  with  a  maximum 
score  of  15. 

7.  Management,  with  a  maximum  score  of  30. 

These  ratings  are  submitted  to  the  Person¬ 
nel  Division  twice  a  year,  and  are  made  up 
by  those  who  immediately  supervise  the  clerks 
who  are  being  rated.  The  ratings  are  care¬ 
fully  reviewed  by  a  division  manager  and  in 
most  cases  by  an  officer  of  the  Company.  We 
strongly  emphasize  the  fact  that  such  ratings 
must  be  made  only  after  a  careful,  honest, 
and  unbiased  review’  has  been  made  of  the 
individual  involved,  because  the  rating  pro¬ 
cedure  itself  is  an  integral  part  of  our  scheme 
of  salary  increases.  Where  actual  individual 
production  records  are  available — in  many  in¬ 


stances  they  are — these  form  the  basis  for  the 
ratings,  supplemented,  of  course,  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  judgment  with  respect  to  parts  of  the 
ratings  for  which  the  production  records  are 
not  applicable. 

"What  Part  Do  Personality  Traits — Ap¬ 
pearance,  Courtesy,  Pleasing  Voice 
and  Manner,  and  Adaptability — 
Play?" 

Admitting  the  general  value  of  all  of  these 
factors,  I  do  not  find  myself  in  entire  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  very  strong  emphasis  placed  on 
them  by  the  first  speaker  this  morning  in  so 
far  as  the  great  majority  of  routine  clerical 
employees  are  concerned.*  I  would  not  give 
you  the  impression  that  these  factors  are  not 
assets.  However,  for  certain  types  of  work 
they  play  a  far  more  important  role  than  for 
other  types.  To  illustrate:  a  neat  appearance, 
courtesy,  a  pleasing  voice  and  manner  are 
highly  essential  to  those  employees  who  come 
in  direct  contact  with  the  public  or  with  a 
large  number  of  individuals  in  the  home  office. 
Telephone  operators,  premium  receipt  tellers, 
interviewers — these  are  a  few  in  which  such 
traits  are  essential.  However,  with  respect  to 
the  great  body  of  clerical  employees — typists, 
file  clerks,  check  writers,  bookkeepers,  check¬ 
ers.  etc.,  I  would  be  inclined  to  consider  such 
attributes  of  secondary  importance,  but  would 
add  that  an  irritable,  discourteous  person  is 
never  an  asset,  whether  in  the  office  or  outside. 

"What  Dufies  Are  Learned  on  fhe  Job  and 
Must  or  Should  Be  so  Learned?" 

A  reasonably  complete  list  of  these  duties 
would  involve  a  rather  detailed  statement  in 
the  form  of  a  job  analysis  of  most,  if  not  all, 
of  our  clerical  operations,  and  we  have  in  our 
Company  approximately  1,000  different  job 
titles.  Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  except 
for  a  relatively  few  highly  important  funda¬ 
mentals,  most  of  the  actual  information  which 
a  new  employee  must  have  in  order  to  qualify 
satisfactorily  must  be  learned  on  the  job.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  expect  the  schools  or  any 
other  outside  agency  to  furnish  an  applicant 
with  detailed  information  regarding  our  many 
rules  of  procedure,  practices,  exceptions  to 
rules,  forms,  and  a  thousand  other  items  of  a 
similar  nature.  There  is  still  much  truth  in 

'The  si>eaker  referred  to  is  Dr.  John  L.  Tildsley, 
.Associate  Superintendent  of  Sch(X)ls,  New  York  City. 
See  page  13,  September  issue. 
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(he  old  Latin  proverb  that  “We  learn  to  do  satisfactorily  acquired  a  working  knowledge 

by  doing.”  This  large  body  of  information  of  the  various  operations  which  have  been 

is  obtained  in  our  company  through  the  use  assigned  him.  In  a  sense,  each  employee  acts 

of  manuals  of  procedure  and  through  the  in-  in  a  dual  capacity — instructing  and  reviewing 

St  ruction  which  each  new  clerk  receives  from  the  work  of  those  immediately  under  him,  and 

the  one  who  directly  supervises  him.  in  turn  receiving  some  instruction  from  the 

\  typical  unit  in  our  company  consists  of  one  immediately  above  him.  Our  manuals  of 

a  team  of  from  four  to  seven  clerks  in  charge  procedure  are  essentially  nothing  other  than 

of  a  team  head.  It  is  the  business  of  the  textbooks,  which  serve  to  point  out  the  pre¬ 
team  head  to  instruct  the  new  employee  in  scribed  method  of  handling  a  given  assign- 

his  new  duties,  review  and  check  his  work,  and  ment. 

point  out  his  errors  until  such  time  as  he  has  (7^  concluded) 


Teaching  Common  Sense  in  Business 

By  MABEL  WORTH 

Son  Francisco,  California 

I  AM  not  a  teacher.  I  have  never  taught.  “And  now  we  are  required  to  teach  a  fourth 
And  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  should  “R,”  the  most  important  of  all,  and  the  most 
venture  to  give  advice  to  teachers.  I  have  difficult  to  teach — ”  She  paused  for  a  phrase, 
earned  my  living  in  the  business  world  for  a  “What  “R”  is  that?”  I  queried, 

score  of  years.  And  that  is  my  only  apology  She  grinned.  “Well,  it  might  stand  for 

for  daring  to  suggest  how  business  teachers  “Rightness” — briefly,  right  living,  to  be  exact.” 

should  train  their  students.  Going  back  to  the  teacher  of  business  prin- 

I  realize  thoroughly  that  the  fundamentals  ciples.  You  have  a  right  to  challenge  me.  I 
of  business  training  must  be,  and  are,  taught.  am  presuming — I  am  an  intruder.  I  do  not 
These  include  so-called  business  English  and  belong  to  the  teaching  fraternity.  I  am  not 
composition,  spelling,  simple  arithmetic,  even  a  “parent”  of  one  of  your  pupils.  May 
shorthand,  typewriting,  penmanship  (I  hope),  I  be  explicit?  Offer  examples  of  what  I  mean 
and  perhaps  simple  commercial  law.  by  Common  Sen.se? 

But,  if  I  were  privileged  to  draw  up  the  You  train  your  would-be  stenographer  well 
curriculum  of  a  business  school,  I  should  place  in  her  shorthand;  she  attains  excellent  speed, 
close  to  the  top  of  the  list  a  course  which,  for  perhaps.  She  knows  her  brief  forms.  She 
lack  of  a  better  title  at  the  moment,  might  operates  her  typewriter  accurately,  is  rapid, 
be  called  “Common  Sense.”  Of  course  she  can  spell — we  agree.  And  yet. 

Cannot  always  be  taught,  you  say?  It  when  she  comes  to  the  threshold  of  the  actual 
should  be  sincerely  attempted,  I  reiterate.  And  business  office  she  is  likely  to  be  asked,  “Are 
if  the  candidate  could  not  attain  to  a  fair  de-  you  experienced?” 

gree  of  knowledge  in  such  a  course,  I  should  “No,”  she  replies.  There  is  an  ominous 
not  recommend  her  or  him  for  a  position.  pause.  The  thermometer  descends.  However, 
May  I  digress,  to  illustrate?  It  makes  me  she  may  get  the  position.  She  may  not.  If 
think  of  an  old  friend,  a  woman  teacher  in  the  she  does,  she  must  start  in  at  the  bottom — 
public  schools  of  a  large  city.  I  met  her  one  and  how  woefully  low  has  been  the  bottom  in 
day  near  the  close  of  the  spring  term  when  the  past  six  years! 

teachers,  if  conscientious,  get  jitter>’,  when  the  Speaking  theoretically,  why  is  this  so?  Why 
tension  is  high — and  she  was  weary  and  worn.  doesn’t  the  young  lady’s  training,  her  agile 
We  sptoke  of  the  multitudinous ,  almost  hands  on  the  keyboard,  her  smooth  flowing 
cruel  duties  devolving  on  a  teacher  in  the  stenographic  hand  make  her  more  readily  ac- 
city  schools.  I  remarked  it  was  much  easier  ceptable  in  the  marts  of  business? 

when  Grandpa  was  a  boy — they  taught  only  I’ll  answer  the  question.  You  can  do  it 
the  three  “R’s”  then.  Her  eye  twinkled.  She  as  well,  if  you  have  been  in  an  office,  actu- 
came  back  quickly  with  instant  sympathy:  ally  on  the  firing  line  for  a  number  of  years. 
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Brietly,  here  are  a  few  of  the  things  that 
seem  to  be  yet  unlearned  by  the  average  nov¬ 
ice — she  has  likely  never  had  many  of  them 
brought  to  her  attention: 

That  a  business  office  is  a  business  work¬ 
shop,  a  small  or  larger  manufacturing  plant, 
that  must  produce  efficiently,  speedily  and 
profitably,  if  it  continues  to  exist.  This  means 
the  worker  must  take  her  job  seriously. 

That  “time  is  money,”  veritably — though 
trite  sounding.  Those  three  minutes  after 
opening  time  in  the  morning  .  .  .  and  four 
breathless  minutes  late  at  noon  (which  just 
couldn't  be  helped!)  contribute  toward  a  mon¬ 
umental  loss  to  the  Company  in  the  course  of 
a  month  if  there  are  five  hundred  girls,  or 
even  fifteen. 

That  women  are  employed  as  workers, 
not  as  women.  A  business  office,  therefore,  is 
not  a  place  to  show  “favoritism”  because  one 
happens  to  be  of  the  so-called  weaker  sex. 
.And  that  a  good,  worth-while  female  worker 
disdains  to  "get  by”  on  her  femininity.  And 
I  write  the  above  fully  convinced  that  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  men  executives  of  American 
business  are  most  considerate  of  women’s  sex. 

That  carbon  paper,  stationery,  pencils, 
erasers,  rubber  bands,  ink,  everything  used 
around  an  office,  cost  money,  and  are  not  to 
be  wasted. 

That  loyalty  is  a  jewel  than  which  there 
is  no  more  shining  nor  precious  jewel  ever 
to  adorn  a  worker's  diadem. 

.And  that  loyalty  means  100  per  cent  “for 
the  Company'’  100  per  cent  of  the  time;  both 
during  hours,  out  of  hours,  in  the  cloak-rooms, 
and  in  private  life  with  one’s  pals. 

That  business  expects  strict  confidence  from 
a  woman  worker  when  she  is  entrusted  with 
confidential  information.  That  a  woman 
worker  who  lightly  discusses  some  part,  or 
any  part,  of  the  dealings  of  the  firm,  or  the 
principals  of  that  firm,  with  anybody  at  any 
TIME  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  business  ethics. 

That  a  part  of  a  worker's  duty  is — to  be 
pleasant!  I  almost  said  “to  smile.”  That 
does  sound  a  bit  Pollyannish,  and  might  be 
misunderstood.  I  am  not  referring  to  a  tooth¬ 
paste  advertisement  smile,  even  though  one 
may  possess  beautiful  teeth.  I  have  not  in 
mind  a  constant,  ornamental  “grin” — a  Ches¬ 
hire  cat  grimace. 

In  the  midst  of  the  grind  and  rush  of  busi¬ 
ness  hours  there  will  be  little  time  to  lift  one’s 
face  and  aim  a  smile  at  the  Boss.  But  there 
is  a  pleasant,  congenial  air  one  may  wear  con¬ 


stantly.  An  impersonal,  friendly,  frank  pleas¬ 
antness  that  is  always  welcome  and  that 
works  untold  magic  in  the  long  run  in  climb¬ 
ing  up  those  often  steep  and  difficult  rungs 
of  the  ladder  of  business  achievement. 

That  if  one  is  required  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  occasion  to  miss  a  boat  or  train  and 
work  half  an  hour  late,  one  is  not  entitled  to 
come  in  half  an  hour  late  next  morning.  The 
novice  may  consider  this  quite  fair,  but,  little 
sister,  it  just  isn’t  done  that  way! 

That  the  wisest  girl  in  business  is  the  one 
who  is  not  conspicuous  in  any  way.  Who  is 
useful,  giving  a  bit  more  service  than  seems 
required.  Who  does  not  become  chummy  with 
fellow-employees.  Who  does  not  aim  to  in¬ 
gratiate  herself  with  the  Boss  or  under-bosses. 
Who  is  impersonal,  pleasant,  conscientious,  de¬ 
pendable,  and  loyal. 

And  I  should  consider  it  my  duty  to  teach 
my  pupils  that  in  order  to  remember  this  al¬ 
most  “perfect”  service  and  to  secure  a  firm 
foothold  on  the  aforesaid  ladder  rungs,  they 
must  continue  a  course  of  study  of  a  certain 
sort  after  they  have  left  school.  Indeed,  their 
future  success  demands  that  they  never  cease 
certain  lines  of  application. 

For  example:  a  course  of  serious  reading 
along  the  lines  of  the  business  engaged  in — 
and  this  is  extremely  important.  A  course  of 
current  events  pursued  one  or  two  evenings 
a  week  will  return  splendid  dividends  in  fu¬ 
ture  years.  All  of  life  is  a  “school”  and  we 
may  never  cease  studying. 

Also  that  perfect  service  rendered  means 
a  worker  must  keep  herself  physically  fit.  This, 
in  turn,  means  reasonable  hours,  a  wholesome 
diet,  exercise,  hobbies  such  as  skating,  riding, 
walking,  or  gymnasium  work,  done  seriously. 

I  should  personally  advise  my  girl  students 
that  for  the  very  reason  they  are  forced  to 
compete  with  men  in  the  marts  of  business, 
and  because  their  constitution  and  physical 
equipment  is  cast  in  a  more  delicate  mold 
than  that  of  men,  the  wise  girl  workers  will 
not  attempt  to  compete  with  men  in  their 
smoking  and  drinking  privileges. 

Little  of  all  this  is  specifically  taught  in 
schools.  I  mean  as  such!  If  I  were  prepar¬ 
ing  the  curriculum — as  I  said — I  should  have 
a  period  reserved  for  all  of  the  above  and 
much  more,  and  I  should  prayerfully,  and  with 
all  the  ability  at  my  command,  inculcate  these 
principles  in  the  hearts,  minds,  and  souls  of 
my  young  students.  I  should  attempt  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  BUSINESS  LIFE  AS  IT  IS. 
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Shorthand  for  Personal  Use’ 

By  EDITH  V.  BISBEE 

State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wiscansin 


IT  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  require  a  tool 
less  cumbersome  than  our  longhand  system 
for  persons  who  need  a  more  rapid  method 
of  writing  or  a  more  compact  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  records. 

The  superiority  of  shorthand  in  the  matter 
of  speed  lies  in  its  simplicity  of  form.  Only 
a  few  strokes  are  required  for  its  alphabet, 
and  swift  and  facile  joinings  are  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  the  use  of  these  strokes.  Long  words 
are  abbreviated,  and  silent  letters  are  omitted. 
The  joinings  are  exact,  according  to  definite 
principles;  and,  even  if  distorted  in  rapid  writ¬ 
ing,  they  are  still  readable  because  the  out¬ 
lines  are  distinctive  in  form.  Thus  shorthand 
provides  an  element  of  speed  impossible  to 
one  using  our  longhand  alphabet.  In  addition, 
the  notes  are  compact  and  little  space  is  re¬ 
quired  for  keeping  them.  Notebooks  are  easily 
indexed  and  filed.  Instead  of  brief  outlines 
of  records  or  reports,  one  can  keep  them  in 
detail.  Shorthand  is  indeed  a  great  time-saver. 

In  April,  1933,  a  college  student  wrote  to 
her  high  school  teacher  the  following  letter: 

My  first  year  in  college  is  coming  to  a  close 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  now  appre¬ 
ciate  the  time  I  spent  in  my  high  school  com¬ 
mercial  course.  1  can  sympathize  a  great  deal 
with  those  students  who  did  not  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  such  a  course.  A  number  of  girls  in 
my  class  now  realize  their  mistake  and  are 
taking  a  course  in  both  shorthand  and  typing. 

Typing,  of  course,  is  valuable  to  most  every 
person,  especially  a  college  student.  Hut  to 
me  even  more  valuable  than  typing  is  short¬ 
hand.  I  find  this  particularly  true  in  the  lec¬ 
ture  course  in  American  history  I  am  taking. 
The  students  sitting  around  me  in  this  course 
envy  me  a  great  deal  while  I  am  comfortably 
seated  in  my  chair  jotting  down  the  important 
points  of  the  instructor’s  talk.  The  majority 
of  the  class  are  scribbling  notes  which  they 
take  so  quickly  and  briefly  that  they  are  in¬ 
sufficient  when  the  time  comes  for  e.xamination. 
Although  I  do  some  reference  work,  it  w'ould 
be  possible  for  me  to  write  an  examination 
from  my  notes  alone. 

'Adapted  from  Commercial  Education,  Bulletin  of 
the  Whitewater  State  Teachers  ColleRe,  March,  1934. 


Of  course  I  transcribe  my  notes,  usually 
immediately :  and  even  though  this  does  take 
extra  time,  I  find  it  a  very  good  review  to 
clinch  facts.  Last  week  when  I  returned  from 
my  h'aster  vacation  I  sat  down  to  transcribe 
my  notes  I  liad  taken  the  week  before  and 
was  able  to  read  every  form.  .\ik1,  as  you 
probably  remember,  I  was  not  an  excellent 
shorthand  student,  but  under  your  constant 
drilling,  I  did  learn  my  brief  forms  perfectly, 
and  even  with  them  alone  a  great  deal  of  time 
can  be  saved. 

Witli  a  full  appreciation  of  the  benefit  I 
have  gained  from  my  commercial  ct)urse,  1  hope 
other  students  will  not  overlook  such  an  op¬ 
portunity. 

Proficiency  Needed  for  Personal  Use 

A  few  points  at  once  suggest  themselves: 

1.  A  reasonable  speed  requirement,  in  order 
that  the  writer  may  find  his  shorthand  superior 
to  his  longhand  in  this  respect.  There  are 
many  elements  involved  in  speed;  swift  move¬ 
ments;  a  wide  vocabulary  of  memorized 
forms;  use  of  abbreviations  and  phrases; 
knowledge  of  principles  so  thorough  that  they 
can  be  used  readily  in  writing  new  words; 
confidence  in  ability  to  write  and  read  the 
notes. 

2.  A  memorized  vocabulary  of  the  common 
words  of  the  language.  These  words  are  writ¬ 
ten  automatically,  leaving  the  mind  of  the 
writer  free  to  consider  words  for  which  he 
must  decide  upon  outlines.  His  automatic 
vocabulary  is  the  basis  of  his  skill  and  his 
speed.  It  should  include  the  most  commonly 
used  words  of  the  language  and  in  addition  the 
common  vocabulary  of  the  line  of  work  with 
which  he  is  dealing. 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  principles,  including 
some  degree  of  skill  in  applying  them  in  un¬ 
foreseen  situations. 

A  question  arises  as  to  the  need  for  writing 
all  outlines  strictly  according  to  rule.  Why 
not  give  the  “personal  use”  student  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  automatically  written  words  and  leave 
him  to  his  own  devices  so  far  as  other  words 
are  concerned?  Why  not  let  him  make  up 
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his  own  outlines,  provided  he  proves  able  to 
read  his  notes?  This  is  exactly  what  any 
writer  will  do  with  words  new  in  his  experi¬ 
ence.  but  to  allow  the  learner  extreme  latitude 
in  inventing  outlines  at  the  necessity  of  the 
moment  defeats  the  purpose  of  learning  short¬ 
hand  to  some  extent. 

The  correct  outline  is  the  short  outline. 
When  a  writer  makes  up  outlines  he  is  likely 
to  make  them  cumbersome.  He  wastes  time 
partly  because  he  is  spelling  out  the  word 
and  writing  a  stroke  to  represent  each  letter, 
partly  because  his  outline  is  not  sufficiently 
abbreviated  to  make  for  speed.  Compare,  for 
illustration,  the  slow  process,  both  mental  and 
physical,  of  a  student  who  writes  in  full  the 
word  “supremacy"  with  the  ease  and  speed  of 
one  who  writes  it  according  to  principle. 

It  is  true  that  the  writer  must  decide  upon 
outlines  for  many  words  as  they  arise  in  his 
work,  but  he  can  easily  be  trained  to  do  this 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  system.  De¬ 
cisions  as  to  the  correct  form  are  made  with 
extreme  swiftness  by  one  who  has  been  trained 
to  make  such  decisions.  The  result  is  an  out¬ 
line  correctly  written,  with  a  minimum  of  time 
and  effort  in  reaching  a  decision. 

4.  Ability  to  read  shorthand  notes.  It  is  of 
importance  that  the  writer  who  uses  shorthand 
for  his  own  needs  be  able  to  read  his  notes. 

How  Much  Time  Will  Be  Needed? 

The  answer  depends  upon  the  method  of 
teaching.  The  customary  two-year  course 
seems  unnecessarily  long  to  acquire  skill  suf¬ 
ficient  for  personal  needs.  Such  a  course 
builds  up  a  higher  degree  of  speed  and  in¬ 
cludes  more  business  features,  such  as  office 
or  secretarial  experience,  than  is  required  for 
the  one  who  wants  shorthand  for  personal  use. 

The  following  plan  is  suggested: 

A.  Build  all  phases  of  skill  as  a  unit,  basing 
study  upon  dictation  of  connected  matter.  It 
was  formerly  the  custom  to  teach  one  phase 
at  a  time.  The  principles  alone  were  taught 
until  the  manual  had  been  completed,  after 
which  the  class  was  given  dictation  work.  The 
modern  plan  gives  dictation  throughout  the 
course,  basing  the  whole  study  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  upon  the  theory  of  making  each  principle 
usable  in  daily  work.  The  material  is  in  the 
form  of  sentences  connected  in  thought.  It 
should  include  some  words  which  have  not 
been  practiced  previously,  to  train  the  student 
to  think  out  forms  for  unfamiliar  words  which 
arise  in  connection  with  that  principle. 


This  dictation  method  accomplishes  several 
things: 

( 1 )  It  builds  speed  in  notetaking. 

(2)  It  teaches  the  principles  and  builds 
habits  of  writing  correctly. 

(3)  It  gives  opportunity  for  practice  in 
new  outlines. 

(4)  It  furnishes  suitable  material  for  prac¬ 
tice  in  reading. 

B.  Cover  the  principles  slowly,  and  omit 
such  parts  of  the  Manual  as  cannot  be  crowded 
into  one  year’s  study.  This  will  mean,  prob¬ 
ably,  that  some  of  the  principles  will  not  be 
covered.  However,  the  principles  omitted  will 
be  the  least  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
frequency  of  use  and  it  will  be  easy  for  the 
learner  to  work  them  out  for  himself  later. 
The  fundamental  principles,  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  recurring  words,  the  brief  forms,  all 
appear  early  in  the  study. 

The  most  vitally  important  materials  of 
shorthand  writing  must  be  overlearned  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  subject  to  instantaneous  recall,  and 
less  valuable  prindples  can  easily  be  acquired 
at  the  student’s  leisure. 

C.  Give  some  attention  to  the  development 
of  speed.  If  the  writer  has  developed  little 
speed,  shorthand  will  not  be  much  more  valu¬ 
able  to  him  than  longhand;  and  there  will  be 
little  progress  in  speed  if  the  teacher  fails  to 
give  definite  training  in  rapid  notetaking.  The 
teacher  can  bring  a  class  to  a  speed  of  80 
words  or  more  by  the  end  of  the  second  semes¬ 
ter,  simply  by  giving  speed  attention  from 
the  first  and  by  insisting  that  whatever  is  writ¬ 
ten  shall  be  written  rapidly.  It  is  probable 
that  80  words  per  minute  will  give  the  “per¬ 
sonal  use"  student  sufficient  skill  for  his  needs. 
Certainly  it  will  bring  him  to  a  point  beyond 
which  he  can  advance  if  he  so  desires. 

D.  Include  transcription  in  the  course. 
Transcription  is  a  third  form  of  skill  which 
combines  into  a  unit  the  skills  of  shorthand 
and  typewriting.  Its  most  difficult  phase  is 
that  of  interpreting  shorthand  notes  in  terms 
of  correct  English  sentences,  correctly  spelled 
and  punctuated,  and,  in  case  of  a  letter  or 
article,  well  arranged  on  the  page.  Much 
training  leading  toward  transcription  is  given 
in  the  reading  of  shorthand  notes.  This  train¬ 
ing  should  begin  with  the  first  dictation  and 
continue  throughout  the  course. 

Some  teachers  advocate  starting  transcrip¬ 
tion  with  the  first  lesson  and  requiring  much 
of  the  material  to  be  transcribed.  This  plan 
involves  so  much  time  that  it  seems  wasteful 
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in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  student  who  has 
accjuired  some  skill  in  both  shorthand  and  typ¬ 
ing  learns  very  readily  to  put  them  together 
into  the  third  form  of  skill.  Therefore,  start¬ 
ing  transcription  about  the  middle  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  semester  should  give  the  “personal  use*’ 
student  plenty  of  time  and  opportunity  to  ac- 
tjuire  suflicient  skill  for  his  needs. 

Students  Should  Use  Shorthand 

The  learner  studying  shorthand  for  his  per¬ 
sonal  needs  should  receive  definite  training  in 
making  use  of  it.  Otherwise  he  does  not 
realize  the  extreme  usefulness  of  the  tool  at 
his  command  and  he  is  likely  to  do  little  with 
it. 

The  student  may  be  asked  to  keep  a  sepa¬ 
rate  notebook  to  care  for  such  assignments, 
and  he  should  receive  instruction  in  making 
his  records  in  such  manner  that  he  can  readily 
index  them.  He  should  be  required  to  index 
at  least  a  part  of  his  notes  in  order  that  he 
may  learn  how  to  keep  records  in  such  form 
that  he  can  readily  find  them.  To  do  this  the 
notes  should  be  taken  in  some  systematic  way 
and  an  index  should  be  kept,  either  using  a 
tiling  box  or  entering  the  index  records  on 
certain  pages  of  the  notebook  itself. 

The  notes  so  recorded  may  be  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  subject  the  student  is  carry¬ 
ing.  Library  readings  in  a  history  course,  for 
example,  lend  themselves  readily  to  this  sort 
of  treatment;  but  the  same  method  can  easily 
be  adapted  to  any  subject. 

Many  students  who  want  shorthand  for  per¬ 
sonal  needs  desire  it  for  note-taking  in  col¬ 
lege  and  it  can  be  made  extremely  useful  in 
this  respect.  It  would  be  an  unintelligent  use 
of  his  skill  for  a  person  writing  shorthand  to 
take  down  every  word  of  a  lecture.  His  ad¬ 
vantages  lie  not  in  his  ability  to  get  every 
word  but  in  the  swiftness  with  which  he  can 
write  such  brief  outlines  or  sentences  from  the 
lecture  as  he  desires  to  record  and  in  the 
compact  form  of  his  notes.  He  needs  to  know¬ 
how  to  select  from  the  lecturer's  talk  the  high 
lights,  the  basic  points,  the  matters  which  are 
of  importance  in  his  study  of  the  subject. 

Training  in  intelligent  notetaking  can  be  giv¬ 
en  in  the  high  school  class.  Assign  as  a  short¬ 
hand  exercise  notetaking  in  some  subject  which 
affords  suitable  material.  Have  the  students 
bring  their  notes  to  class  and  together  discuss 
the  records  from  the  standpoint  of  notes  on 
the  lecture  or  class  discussion.  This  is  a 


study  of  notetaking,  not  a  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  upon  which  notes  are  taken. 

Frequent  assignments  of  this  nature  give 
the  student  valuable  practice  in  judicious 
selection  of  material  for  record-keeping,  quite 
aside  from  shorthand  drills,  and  the  short¬ 
hand  itself  falls  into  its  proper  place  as  a 
tool  for  recording  speech.  The  shorthand  is 
not  emphasized  so  much  as  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  lecture.  This  is,  of  course,  the  cor¬ 
rect  function  of  shorthand.  It  is  of  value  for 
its  usefulness  in  connection  with  some  other 
subject. 

Other  devices  for  using  shorthand  as  class 
exercises  suggest  themselves.  The  radio  sup¬ 
plies  many  opportunities  for  practice  in  note¬ 
taking  and  interesting  assignments  are  always 
available  from  this  source. 

Sometimes  one  student  of  the  group  may 
be  asked  to  report  on  some  assigned  topic,  the 
others  taking  notes  and  comparing  the  points 
which  each  one  has  chosen  to  write  down. 

Is  a  Separate  Class  Necessary? 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  depend 
upon  the  procedure  followed  in  the  class  train¬ 
ing  for  vocational  work.  It  seems  unneces¬ 
sary  to  carry  two  groups  over  the  same  ground 
unless  both  are  large  enough  to  warrant  form¬ 
ing  separate  sections.  Both  groups  must  go 
through  the  routine  of  studying  principles,  de¬ 
veloping  speed,  memorizing  outlines,  learning 
to  read  shorthand  notes.  Both  groups  should 
be  working  toward  practically  the  same  objec¬ 
tives  throughout  the  first  year  and  both  could 
work  together  that  far.  The  commercial 
group  would  need  a  second  year’s  study  to 
complete  their  training.  The  “personal  use” 
people  would  drop  out  after  the  first  year. 

If  the  two  groups  were  handled  in  separate 
sections,  there  would  be  one  advantage  in  that 
the  commercial  section  could  concentrate  upon 
business  terms  and  customs,  while  the  group 
studying  for  personal  use  could  deal  with  a 
different  sort  of  vocabulary.  If  both  groups 
were  sufficiently  large  it  would  probably  be 
wise  to  form  separate  sections.  Students  may 
not  know  definitely  at  the  start  just  how  far 
they  will  want  to  advance  in  this  subject,  and 
for  this  reason  it  would  probably  be  wise  to 
give  all  of  them  the  same  training  throughout 
the  first  year.  Then  those  who  wished  to  con¬ 
tinue  would  be  ready  for  the  work  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  year,  while  the  others  would  have  sufficient 
training  to  meet  their  needs. 
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The  Orisin  and  Evolution  of  United  States  Law 

By  NANCY  LEA  TORMEY 

Head,  Commercial  Department,  High  School,  Ashland,  Illinois 


Like  the  population  of  this  country,  United 
States  law  is  a  blend  of  the  laws  of  prece- 
“  dent  civilizations.  Turning  back  the 
pages  of  history  to  the  earliest  life  in  the  Nile 
Valley,  frequently  referred  to  as  the  “cradle 
of  civilization,”  we  find  that  the  Egyptians 
had  some  form  of  law.  In  the  time  of  the 
Old  Kingdom  there  were  documents  concern¬ 
ing  ta.xation,  tomb  endowment,  and  sale.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  XXI  Dynasty  there  existed  all  the 
legal  documents  in  use  today. 

There  logically  follows  a  correlation  be¬ 
tween  the  development  of  law  and  the  growth 
of  civilizations.  About  the  time  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  were  living  in  pomp  and  splendor  there 
was  a  growing  rival  nation  in  the  Tigris-Eu- 
phrates  Valley.  The  powerful  Semitic  tribe 
entered  Asia  Minor  from  the  north.  Of  the 
law-givers  of  these  people,  Hammurabi  stands 
out  for  his  world-renowned  code.  It  dealt 
with  commerce  and  crime.  His  justice  was 
that  of  an  “eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth.”  In  that  day,  no  doubt,  it  was  jus¬ 
tice;  today,  however,  it  impresses  us  as  exem¬ 
plifying  the  motive  of  revenge. 

Greek  and  Roman  Contributions 

As  the  Grecian  people  became  leaders  in 
philosophy  and  learning,  there  was  introduced 
a  new  system  of  law.  It  was  that  of  the  as¬ 
sembly  as  an  organ  for  administering  law. 
The  Athenian  Assembly  was  composed  of  all 
male  citizens  over  eighteen  years  of  age.  The 
Council  of  Five  Hundred  was  a  more  select 
governing  body  elected  annually.  Each  of 
the  ten  tribes  of  Greece  had  fifty  representa¬ 
tives,  so  that  we  have  a  primitive  model  for 
representative  government. 

From  the  well-organized  Roman  legislature 
we  derived  a  system  of  jury  as  well  as  an 
established  group  of  codes.  The  Romans  were 
an  unusually  well-organized  group  of  people, 
having  systematic  social  and  economic  con¬ 
ditions.  As  early  as  509  B.  C.  we  encounter 
an  important  commercial  treaty  between  Car¬ 
thage  and  Rome.  Both  were  flourishing 


cities  interested  in,  and  more  or  less  depend¬ 
ent  upon,  sea  trade.  This  written  treaty  was 
a  form  of  interstate  law  which  created  an  un¬ 
derstanding  between  the  Romans  and  Cartha¬ 
ginians.  It  is  not  altogether  a  just  settlement 
in  that  it  seems  to  be  partial  to  the  Carthagin¬ 
ians. 

The  early  Romans  had  a  pronounced  sense 
of  judgment  which  they  exhibited  in  their 
legal  procedure.  Shortly  after  the  founding 
of  the  Republic,  the  citizens  secured  a  law 
which  said  that  no  Roman  citizen  could  be  put 
to  death  by  a  civil  magistrate  without  being 
afforded  the  right  of  appealing  his  case  to  the 
popular  assembly.  This  law  was  called  “lex 
Valeria  de  provocationes.” 

Perhaps  our  greatest  legal  heritage  from  the 
Romans  was  a  supply  of  weighty  codes — the 
basis  of  Roman  Law.  The  Plebeians  asked 
for  a  written  code  of  laws  in  order  that  they 
might  receive  consistent  decisions  from  the 
judges.  The  judges  were  dependent  solely 
upon  their  knowledge  of  oral  laws.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Plebeians’  plea,  ten  men  were  cho¬ 
sen  to  draw  up  a  code,  the  outcome  of  which 
was  a  group  of  ten  tables.  The  next  year 
two  tables  were  added.  One  clause  within 
the  tables  forbade  class  legislature,  while  an¬ 
other  allowed  a  revision  of  the  code  upon  a 
majority  vote.  Other  well-known  Roman 
codes  are  the  codes  of  Justinian  and  Theo¬ 
dosius. 

The  Praetors  Courts  were  active  in  judi¬ 
cial  decisions.  They  continued  until  about 
the  third  century,  choosing  their  jurors  from 
the  group  of  senators.  The  verdict  handed 
down  by  the  jury  was  decided  by  a  majority 
vote.  Their  juries,  however,  were  larger  than 
ours — the  smallest  number  of  members  being 
thirty-two. 

To  the  systematic  organization  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  State  we  are  indebted  for  the  jury  method 
of  trial,  model  systems  of  local  government, 
a  clear  conception  of  the  rights  of  citizens  and 
the  representative  principle.  We  must  not 
forget  the  loyal  respect  Roman  citizens  had 
for  law  and  tradition. 
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In  the  laws  of  the  Franks  there  was  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Roman  codes  and  jury  system. 
Julius  Caesar's  influence  in  Gaul  was  so 
marked  that  within  four  hundred  years  after 
his  invasion  Latin  became  the  universal  lan¬ 
guage  of  that  country.  Ultimately,  there  re¬ 
sulted  a  fusion  of  French,  Roman,  and  Ger¬ 
man  culture.  The  law  of  Rome,  however, 
embedded  itself  in  that  nation.  Of  the  Eccle¬ 
siastical  laws,  which  found  their  way  into 
French  legality,  the  Salic  Laws  stand  out  as 
the  basis  for  French  law  today. 

Transi+ion  from  Roman  fo  English  Law 

The  transition  from  Roman  law  to  Eng¬ 
lish  law  is  an  important  one.  English  law  re¬ 
acted  to  the  numerous  invasions  of  that  coun¬ 
try  so  that  the  common  law  of  England  was 
a  fusion  of  feudal,  Anglo-Saxon,  Norman,  and 
Ecclesiastical  laws.  In  the  time  of  feudalism 
the  lord  of  the  estate  held  a  court  where 
local  jurisdiction  and  private  justice  was  ad¬ 
ministered.  Of  the  Anglo-Saxon  courts  we 
are  familiar  with  the  Widan,  Shire-moot,  and 
Hundred  Moot.  Pertinent  to  Anglo-Saxon 
justice  were  the  trials  by  ordeal  which  had 
absolutely  no  justice  and  no  true  legal  value. 
The  Norman  legislative  body  consisted  of  a 
set  of  public  officials  whose  duties  were  pri¬ 
marily  those  of  collecting  revenue.  The 
strength  and  organizing  power  of  the  Norman 


Government  are  considered  the  keynotes  to 
the  success  of  William  of  Normandy. 

The  Ecclesiastical  courts  were  also  of  Nor¬ 
man  origin  and  were  separated  from  tem¬ 
poral  courts  by  William.  Their  duties  were 
concerned  particularly  with  offences  commit¬ 
ted  within  the  churches  and  upon  the  church 
premises. 

Reviewing  the  growth  of  English  law,  we 
notice  that  Roman  law  wended  itself  into  the 
heart  of  English  legislature,  so  that  in  600 
A.  D.  the  English  people,  like  the  Plebeians, 
desired  a  written  code.  Ethelbert's  laws  were 
the  result.  These  laws  were  subject  to  change 
but  finally,  at  the  command  of  King  Alfred, 
a  number  were  copied,  most  of  them  being  in 
the  form  of  “dooms." 

Fortunately,  torture  and  ordeals  gradually 
disappeared  from  the  procedure  of  English 
law.  Trial  by  jury  was  introduced  during  the 
time  of  Henry  11.  By  a  slow  transformation 
the  jury  became  a  group  who  knew  nothing 
about  the  case,  while  formerly  it  had  been 
informed  about  the  evidence  and  facts. 

Chaucer's  "Man  of  Lowe" 

In  his  Canterbury  Tales,  Chaucer  has  in¬ 
cluded  all  types  of  people.  Not  only  was  he 
in  position  to  know  numerous  types,  but  he 
also  possessed  a  literary  talent  to  give  ex¬ 
pression  to  his  opinions.  He  has  pictured  the 
characters  and  related  their  stories  in  a  way 
that  shows  indirectly  each  one’s  personality. 

Now',  it  would  seem  incomplete  had  Chaucer 
included  representatives  from  all  trades  and 
professions  and  omitted  the  lawyers.  Indeed, 
the  thoroughness  of  the  poet  would  not  per¬ 
mit  such  an  omission.  Consequently,  we 
encounter  among  the  Canterbury  pilgrims  a 
“man  of  lawe.” 

Introduction  to  the  fourteenth-century  law¬ 
yer  is  made  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Tales.  The 
lawyer  is  admirable  in  that  he  is  serious  and 
speaks  wisely.  He  is  familiar  with  law,  for 
Chaucer  says; 

“At  tip  of  tongue  he  had  all  judgments  down 
From  old  King  William,  but  his  chief  re¬ 
nown 

It  was  that  none  could  ever  pick  a  flaw 
In  any  will  or  deed  that  he  might  draw 
And  every  statute  he  could  say  by  rote." 

Quite  obviously  the  lawyer  in  that  day  was 
skilled  in  his  profession  and  profoundly  de¬ 
voted  to  it. 
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When  the  host  of  the  group  reminds  the 
lawyer  of  each  pilgrim’s  promise  to  tell  two 
tales  going  to  and  returning  from  the  shrine, 
the  learned  man  upholds  his  integrity  thus: 

“To  break  my  promise  is  not  mine  intent 
Promise  is  debt,  and  I  will  do  my  best 
To  keep  my  word.  For  let  it  be  confessed 
What  law  man  deals  to  others,  by  that  law 
He  should  himself  abide.” 

English  Common  Low 

Even  in  that  day  lawyers  realized  that  law 
should  be  obeyed  universally;  none  should 
be  exempt;  all  should  be  subject  to  punish¬ 
ment.  This  sense  of  duty  which  permeated 
the  man  of  lawe's  legal  dealings,  also  made  him 
shrink  from  telling  a  tale  and  made  him  turn 
respectfully  to  Chaucer  as  being  the  true  lit¬ 
erary  genius.  The  lawyer  had  legal  skill  and 
ability,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  rank  himself 
with  Chaucer  as  a  man  of  art.  For  accom¬ 
modation  the  lawyer  told  a  tale,  but  not  for 
a  moment  did  he  forget  his  duty  toward  his 
honored  profession. 

The  Common  Law,  which  arose  from  the 
decisions  of  itinerant  judges,  had  a  complexion 
of  varied  shades — it  was  a  fusion  of  royal  in¬ 
structions  to  the  judges,  feudal  customs,  Ro¬ 
man,  and  Ecclesiastical  law. 

The  most  important  Common  Law  courts 
before  1875  were  the  Court  of  the  Exchequer, 
Court  of  Kings,  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the 
local  shires,  and  Parliament.  The  Court  of 
the  Exchequer  w’as  mainly  financial,  dealing 
with  revenue  and  equity.  The  Court  of  King’s 
Bench  found  its  work  in  criminal  cases,  while 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  dealt  with  orig¬ 
inal  jurisdiction.  The  Hundred  Court  of  the 
King  was  able  to  give  claim  for  or  against 
land.  The  boroughs  did  not  give  evidence 
about  claims,  but  they  did  have  customary 
law,  which  was  sometimes  codified. 

Parliament,  which  evolved  from  the  King’s 
Court  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  the  highest 
court  preceding  1875.  Lords  were  summoned 
to  the  court  by  the  King.  Henry  VTII  called 
anyone  he  desired  to  come,  but  gradually  the 
summons  w'as  given  to  those  of  the  upper 
class,  the  positions  finally  becoming  honorary 
and  hereditary. 

During  the  time  of  Edward  I  the  common 
people  were  allowed  to  discuss  their  prob¬ 
lems  apart  from  the  court.  Then  a  repre¬ 
sentative  explained  their  views,  so  that  there¬ 
in  we  find  the  origin  of  a  speaker  in  a  ruling 
assembly,  such  as  the  House  of  Commons, 


The  Inns  of  Court  introduced  training 
schools  for  young  lawyers.  Here  they  were 
trained  by  duly  qualified  masters,  who  en¬ 
dowed  them  with  technical  knowledge,  as  well 
as  with  lofty  ideals.  These  schools  were  in¬ 
teresting  and  reached  their  height  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  With  the  disturbed  political 
events  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  be¬ 
gan  a  gradual  decline  in  the  legal  status  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  Inns  of  Court. 

In  the  group  of  Roman  law  courts  which 
fell  at  the  victory  of  Common  Law  are:  the 
Star  Chamber,  Court  of  Request,  Court  of  the 
Council  of  North,  and  Court  of  the  High 
Commission.  We  realize  that  Common  Law- 
triumphed  over  Roman  Law  because  of  its 
flexible  nature.  Common  Law  and  its  flexi¬ 
bility  have  meant  much  to  America.  It  has 
given  our  legislature  an  elasticity  to  meet  all 
needs. 

The  greatest  survival  of  the  Roman  Law- 
courts  is  the  Chancery,  although  it  cannot 
be  classified  as  a  true  Roman  law  court.  The 
Chancery  consists  of  a  chancellor  and  six 
judges.  It  frees  itself  from  the  formality  of 
Common  Law  and  deals  with  the  victim’s  con¬ 
science. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  canon 
law  was  dropped  from  the  teaching  curriculum 
of  the  universities.  It  marked  a  complete 
victory  for  Common  Law.  An  excellent  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  ferocity  and  narrowness  of  canon 
law  is  revealed  in  Mark  Twain’s  Prince  and 
the  Pauper.  The  little  prince  is  the  son  of 
Henry  VIII.  When  imprisoned,  he  has  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  injustices  of  common 
law.  Among  his  acquaintances  in  the  prison 
are  two  women  to  whom  he  becomes  attached. 
One  morning  he  awakens  to  the  fact  that 
apparently  they  are  freed — at  least  they  have 
gone.  He  later  learns  that  they  were  burned 
at  stake  for  being  Baptists.  Then  did  the 
little  prince,  Edward  the  VT,  realize  the  in¬ 
justice  of  the  canon  laws  existing  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

Mercantile  Law 

Mercantile  law  was  concerned  primarily 
with  leading  commercial  centers  such  as 
Rhodes,  Rome,  Amalfi,  Northern  Spain,  Wis- 
by,  and  Lubeck.  Rhodes  was  an  active  trade 
center  under  Turkish  rule.  Likewise,  Amalfi 
was  carrying  on  vigorous  commercial  com¬ 
petition  w'ith  Venice  in  the  ninth  century. 
Wisby  (Cambridgeshire,  England)  found  its 
place  as  an  important  import  and  export  cen- 
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ter.  Lastly,  Lubeck  was  another  city  involved 
in  vast  trading.  Its  position  as  head  of  the 
Hanseatic  League  enabled  it  to  carry  on  suc¬ 
cessful  commerce  with  the  Baltic  States. 

Mercantile  law  was  established  in  England 
during  the  time  of  Henry  II.  With  this  law 
came  the  term,  Law  Merchant,  which  per¬ 
tained  to  maritime  and  commercial  law.  Later 
maritime  law  was  administered  in  .\dmiralty 
Courts,  while  commercial  law  found  its  place 
in  the  common  law  courts. 

Introduction  of  Statute  Law 

With  the  Magna  Carta,  issued  by  John  and 
for  John  in  1215,  we  have  the  introduction  of 
Statute  Law.  The  Magna  Carta  was  drawn  up 
to  state  the  laws  as  the  barons  felt  they 
should  be.  This  was  truly  a  statute,  in  that 
statutes  are  laws  enacted  by  the  supreme 
legislative  body  of  government  by  its  author¬ 
ity.  The  Magna  Carta  thus  became  a  sym¬ 
bol  to  barons  and  kings. 

Again  we  greet  England  as  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  contributors  to  the  sources  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Law  during  the  time  of  Colonial  laws. 
A  definite  fusion  of  common  law  and  equity 
law  was  brought  about  in  1873  by  the  Judi¬ 
cature  Acts.  Roman  Law  is  found  in  some 
common  law  today.  Admiralty  law,  dealing 
with  maritime  cases,  also  was  derived  from 
England  and  finally  was  assigned  to  an  in¬ 
dividual  court. 

Because  of  the  French  settlement  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  there  is  considerable  French  influence  on 
the  laws  of  that  state.  Likewise,  there  exists 
a  Spanish  and  Mexican  influence  in  the  laws 
of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Southern  California, 
and  Arizona.  Because  of  the  Spanish  explo¬ 
rations  and  settlements  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  United  States,  there  are  naturally 
traces  of  Spain  in  the  laws  of  that  section  of 
the  country.  In  old  deeds  of  real  estate  and 
tracts  of  land,  it  is  not  unusual  to  encounter 


WE  are  indebted  to  Miss  Annabel  Crum, 
director  of  the  Department  of  Secre¬ 
tarial  Education,  MacMurray  College,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Illinois,  for  permission  to  reprint 
Miss  Tormey's  article 
on  the  Origin  and 
Evolution  of  United 
States  Law.  This  arti¬ 
cle,  published  serially 
in  The  Radio,  a 
monthly  journal  is¬ 
sued  by  the  students 
in  Miss  Crum's  de¬ 
partment,  has  a  peda¬ 
gogic  setting  which 
will  materially  en¬ 
hance  its  value  to  our 
readers.  It  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Miss  Tormey  last  year  as  a  regular 
assignment  in  Miss  Crum's  senior  commer¬ 
cial  law  class.  We  shall  let  Miss  Crum 
herself  describe  the  method  she  has  found 
unusually  successful  not  only  in  vitalizing  the 
subject  of  commercial  law,  but  also  in  making 
that  subject  contribute  to  the  shorthand  train¬ 
ing  of  her  secretarial  students. 

Our  course  in  commercial  law  is  a  four-hour 
course  for  two  semesters.  Last  year,  we  spent 
the  first  four  weeks  of  the  course  on  the  Origin 
and  Evolution  of  United  States  Law.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  plan,  which  I  used  so  that  all  members 
of  the  class  would  have  the  advantage  of  the 
entire  outline  background,  worked  admirably ; 

.Adhering  to  a  very  detailed  outline,  which 
took  one  entire  summer  to  prepare,  I  assigned 
a  portion  to  each  student,  being  careful  to  make 
the  assignments,  wherever  possible,  coordinate 
with  the  student’s  major  or  minor.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  to  one  student  who  was  majoring  in 
Latin  I  assigned  that  section  of  the  outline  deal¬ 
ing  with  Roman  law  and  its  contribution  to 
United  States  law.  To  another  student  major¬ 
ing  in  Elnglish  was  assigned  that  section  dealing 
with  the  origin  of  English  common  law. 

Each  student  reported  in  class  upon  the  par¬ 
ticular  country  and  period  assigned  her  from 


Spanish  terms  and  influences. 

For  the  most  widely  quoted  law  today  in 
the  United  States,  we  must  turn  to  the  philoso¬ 
phers — John  Locke,  Montesquieu,  and  Black- 
stone.  Locke’s  works  are  permeated  with  the 
spirit  of  democracy.  Throughout  his  writings 
he  heralds  the  rights  of  the  common  man, 
his  property  ownership  and  personal  liberty. 

(To  be  concluded) 


the  outline.  The  blackboard  was  used  freely  in 
making  these  reports,  and  the  shorthand  pencils 
were  flying  as  the  “student-attorney”  talked. 

All  written  memoranda  and  other  material 
used  by  the  reporting  students  were  filed  to¬ 
gether  for  the  use  of  all  the  students  in  the 
preparation  of  their  term  papers.  Many  excel¬ 
lent  papers  were  submitted  at  the  end  of  the 
course,  but  Miss  Tormey’s  was  judged  most 
appropriate  for  publication  in  The  Radio. 
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Champions  from  the  Lone  Star  State 


‘HE  Abilene  Hieh  School  Commercial  De¬ 
partment  has  again  carried  away  the  hon¬ 
ors!  Just  a  year  ago  in  the  October  issue 
(page  94)  we  wrote: 


t: 


I'or  the  second  consecutive  year,  students  of 
the  Abilene  High  School  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment  have  won  the  typing  championship  in  the 
Texas  Interscholastic  League  Contest.  Abilene 
also  won  first  and  third  places  in  the  shorthand 
event. 

We  shall  now  have  to  make  the  record 
read  “for  the  third  consecutive  year,  etc.” 
Here  are  the  1934  Texas  state  contest  records 
of  the  Abilene  entrants: 

Norice  Typing  Event 


Place 

Student 

Errors 

Net  Speed 

First 

Mary  Burger  . 

8 

84.67 

Second 

Margaret  Street  . 

10 

68.31 

Fifth 

Odell  Oliver  . 

23 

67.04 

Novice  Shorthand 

Event 

Place 

Student 

ei ecu  racy 

First 

Xan  Pearce  . 

98.00% 

Second 

Merle  Revell  . 

96.90% 

Fourth 

Doris  Clonts  . 

94.07% 

Mary  D.  Rurgkr 


Miss  Burger  won 
the  title  of  Champion 
High  School  Typist 
of  Texas  with  only 
eight  months’  train¬ 
ing  in  typing.  Not 
satisfied  with  this 
achievement,  she  set 
her  cap  for  further 
honors  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Commercial 
Schools  Contest,  held 
at  the  Century  of 
Progress  Exposition. 


In  that  contest,  she  won  the  Novice  Type¬ 
writing  Championship,  writing  at  the  net 
rate  of  88  words  a  minute  for  fifteen  minutes 
with  only  five  errors — bettering  her  state  rec¬ 
ord  by  three  words  a  minute,  and  reducing 
the  number  of  her  errors  from  eight  to  five. 

Miss  Pearce,  who  won  the  Texas  State 
Novice  Shorthand  Event,  also  set  a  state  rec¬ 
ord  for  accuracy.  The  event  consisted  of  two 
dictations,  one  at  90  and  one  at  100  words  a 
minute.  On  the  90-word  take,  she  transcribed 
with  100  per  cent  accuracy.  On  the  100-word 
take,  her  accuracy  was  96.75  per  cent. 

Each  one  of  the  six  young  lady  contestants 
whose  photographs  appear  on  this  page  made 
a  record  of  which  any  student  would  be  proud. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  their  achievements 
are  not  the  result  of  the  concentrated  efforts 
of  an  instructor  to  develop  a  single  superior 
pupil  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  his  class. 
The  consistent  winning  of  different  groups  of 
students  over  a  period  of  years  is  the  direct 
result  of  superior  classroom  teaching  every 
day  in  the  week.  R. 

G.  Cole  is  the  in¬ 
structor  who  has 
achieved  such  supe¬ 
rior  results  in  both 
shorthand  and  typing 
at  the  Abilene  High 
School.  This  fall,  Mr. 

Cole  will  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  School 
of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas,  Austin, 

T'exas.  Nan  Pearck 


Merle  Revell 


Margaret  Street 


Doris  Clonts 


Odell  Oliver 
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The  B.  E.  W.  Transcription  Club 

Editor,  HELEN  REYNOLDS 

Associate  Professor  of  Commercial  Education,  Ohio  University,  Athens 

IX  the  September  issue,  the  HrsiXKSS  Education  World  inaugurated  a 
monthly  service  to  shorthand  teachers  that  will  he  of  inestimable  value  to 
them  in  improving  the  teaching  of  transcrijttion.  Instead  of  following  the 
customary  procedure  of  publishing  a  series  of  articles  on  this  subject,  we 
shall  i)resent,  through  the  medium  of  this  club,  a  monthly  symposium  of  the 
methods  used  by  a  large  number  of  superior  teachers  of  transcription.  The 
subjects  discussed  will  follow  each  other  in  logical  serjuence. 

h^arl  W.  Barnhart,  a  recognized  authority  on  the  teaching  of  transcrip¬ 
tion,  contributed  the  opening  jiaper  for  the  club.  In  it  he  stated  fundamental 
purposes,  outlined  major  problems,  and  asked  pertinent  (jnestions  to  he 
answered  by  the  teacher  of  transcription. 

Our  readers  are  urged  to  contribute  to  the  discussions,  to  comment  on 
the  discussion  of  the  jireceding  month,  and  to  jYresent  to  the  Club  for  group 
consideration  other  problems  which  seem  to  them  to  be  of  outstanding  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  teaching  of  transcription.  Address  your  corresjwndence  to  the 
B.  E.  W.  Transcription  Club,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

CONTRIBUTORS  FOR  OCTOBER 

(1)  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  Professor  of  Education,  New  York  University; 

(2)  Mrs.  Louise  A.  Torres,  Munson  School  for  Private  Secretaries,  San 
Francisco;  (3)  Miss  Edith  M.  Winchester,  Head,  Department  of  Secretarial 
Studies,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh;  (4)  E.  \\\  Harrison, 
Head,  Commercial  Department,  John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland;  (5)  Mrs. 

Eva  L.  Connelly,  Head,  Shorthand  Department,  Miss  Brown’s  School  of 
Business,  Milw^aukee;  (6)  G.  W.  Cowan,  Park  Business  College,  Hamilton, 
Ontario;  (7)  Mrs.  Urina  Roberts  Frandsen,  W  oodbury  College,  Los  Angeles; 

(8)  Mrs.  Emma  Felter,  Chairman,  Stenography  Department,  W'^alton  High 
School,  Xew  York  City. 

WHAT  THEY  ARE  SAYING  ABOUT  THE  CLUB 

The  establishment  of  the  H  E  \V  Transcrip-  cation  W'orld  will  have  to  be  enlarged  to  per- 
tion  Club  is  a  fine  idea.  There  is  no  doubt  niit  space  for  all  the  opinions  offered.  I  hope 
that  a  monthly  discussion  of  the  major  prob-  the  B  E  W  Transcription  Club  will  produce 
lems  in  the  teaching  of  transcription  will  be  ideas  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  all  progressive 
welcomed  not  only  by  shorthand  teachers  but  teachers.. — Eva  L.  Connelly. 

also  by  typewriting  teachers,  w'hose  problem  it  - 

is  to  train  the  pupil  to  turn  out  the  transcript  in  I  think  that  the  Transcription  Club  represents 
the  final,  usable  form.  a  splendid  project,  which  I  trust  will  work  out 

I  wish  you  the  greatest  success  in  the  service  most  successfully.— Pan/  S.  Lomax. 

which  you  are  inaugurating  and  shall  be  glad  _ 

to  participate  each  month  when  the  subject  of  i  am  sure  there  will  be  published  a  great 
the  discussion  falls  within  my  experience.—  many  interesting  and  helpful  things  by  the 
Edith  M.  li'  inehcstcr.  B  E  W  T ranscription  Club. — T.  B.  Bridges. 

If  all  teachers  are  as  interested  in  the  tran-  I  think  the  idea  is  an  excellent  one.— Low w 
scription  problem  as  I  am,  the  Business  Edu-  .1.  Rice. 
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Topic  for  October - How  Can  a  PupiPs  Ability  to  Grasp 

Meaning  in  Dictation  Be  Improved? 


1 


IF  a  stenographer  is  to  take  dictation  intelli¬ 
gently,  he  obviously  must  understand  the 
ideas  set  forth  in  the  material  dictated.  No 
person  can  do  a  task  well  when  he  does  not 
know  the  meaning  of  what  is  involved  in  the 
task.  To  enable  pupils  to  grasp  meaning,  at 
least  three  minimum  conditions  must  be  met 
in  the  dictation-taking  process: 

1.  .\  good  stenographer  must  be  well  grounded 
in  the  spoken  language  of  the  dictator ;  he  must 
know  essential  rules  of  grammar  and  of  rhetoric. 

2.  A  good  stenograplier,  in  addition  to  under¬ 
standing  the  mechanics  of  the  spoken  language, 
must  know  thoroughly  the  shorthand  theory  in 
terms  of  which  he  accurately  symbolizes  the 
dictated  material. 

vk  .X  good  stenographer,  in  addition  to  an  elh- 
cient  command  of  language  and  shorthand 
mechanisms,  must  he  able  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  what  is  being  dictated.  That  is,  he  must  be 
able  to  experience  vicariously  what  the  dictator 
is  experiencing  directly ;  he  must  be  able  to 
comprebend  the  ideas  and  meanings  which  the 
dictator  seeks  to  express. 

Insist  Upon  Thorough  Knowledge  of  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Shorthand  Theory 

Of  these  minimum  factors,  the  first  two 
have  tended  to  be  well  appreciated  and  ob¬ 
served  by  shorthand  teachers.  Much  stress 
has  been  put  upon  the  grammatical  and  rhe¬ 
torical  construction  of  the  English  language, 
particularly  the  former.  Likewise,  great  em¬ 
phasis  has  wisely  been  placed  upon  thorough 
grounding  in  shorthand  theory.  Let  not  short¬ 
hand  teachers  pay  less  attention  to  these  two 
essentials!  Really  competent  stenographers 
will  always  be  those  who  are  thoroughly  pro¬ 
ficient  in  correct  language  and  shorthand  ex¬ 
pression  backed  by  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
rules  which  govern  such  expression,  all  mo¬ 
mentary  fads  notwithstanding.  In  superior 
shorthand  instruction  there  must  be  a  place  in 
the  language  and  shorthand  learning  process 
for  a  workable  understanding  of  rules,  whethei 
in  the  beginning,  the  middle,  or  the  end  of  the 
process.  Art  is  ever  most  securely  buttressed 
by  science  (in  the  sense  of  tested  knowledge 
well  organized  in  terms  of  its  cardinal  prin¬ 


ciples),  as  the  art  of  bridge  building  by  the 
sciences  of  engineering.^ 

Improving  Ability  to  Grasp  Meaning 

The  third  minimum  essential,  that  of  de¬ 
veloping  ability  to  grasp  meaning,  shorthand 
teachers  have  not  fully  appreciated  and  duly 
emphasized.  This  shortcoming  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  teaching  procedures  as  in  the 
dictation  material  itself. 

There  are  two  principles  which  need  to  be 
mentioned.  The  first  is  that  a  pupil  cannot 
intelligently  grasp  the  meaning  of  what  is 
being  dictated  unless  he  himself  has  some 
measure  of  experience  of  his  own  by  which 
he  can  understand  and  appreciate  what  the 
dictator  is  saying.  “Without  this  background, 
vicarious  experiencing  may  amount  to  no  more 
than  ‘going  through  the  motions  of  learning,’ 
in  which  case  the  symbol  of  an  idea  may  be 
acquired  without  getting  the  idea  at  all.* 

The  meaning  of  such  expressions  as  bill  of 
lading,  acceptance,  consignment ,  credit  memo¬ 
randum,  letter  of  credit,  power  of  attorney, 
way  bill,  cannot  be  intelligently  acquired 
merely  by  vicarious  experiencing.  A  pupil 
must  have  some  kind  of  direct  or  first-hand 
experience  of  his  own  by  which  to  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  ideas  involved  in 
such  terms. 

The  second  principle  is  that  the  experiencing 
which  takes  place  in  the  dictation  must  be 
sufficiently  complete  to  enable  a  stenographer 
to  comprehend  the  beginning,  development, 
and  possible  or  actual  outcome  of  the  experi¬ 
ence.  By  the  same  token  that  the  dictator 
must  know  enough  about  a  “business  affair” 
to  dictate  intelligent  letters  concerning  it,  so 
must  the  stenographer  likewise  know  enough 
about  the  “business  affair”  to  produce  an  in¬ 
telligent  transcript.  Thus  the  dictator  and 
the  transcriber  become  two  complementary 

’  John  Dewey.  “The  Sources  of  a  Science  in  Educa¬ 
tion.”  .\ew  York;  Horace  I.iveriKht.  1929. 

-  Charles  \V.  Knudsen.  “Evaluation  and  Improve¬ 
ment  of  TeachiiiK,”  p.  .S7.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Doran  &  Co..  Inc.,  1932.  (In  Chat)ter  III  there  is  an 
admirable  discussion  of  “The  influence  of  Learning 
Exercises  on  Achievement,”  as  well  as  of  “The  Analysis 
and  Evaluation  of  Teachers’  Exercises”  in  Chapter  V.) 
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agents  who  seek  to  be  intelligent  about  a 
business  happening  in  order  jointly  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  satisfactory  letter.  Otherwise,  a 
stenographer  becomes  a  mere  mechanism,  who 
as  a  human  mechanism  is  much  more  suscep¬ 
tible  to  errors  than  is  a  machine  mechanism. 
Xo  business  office,  where  important  business 
decisions  are  being  made,  can  afford  to  risk  a 
mere  human  mechanism.  Nothing  less  than 
a  really  intelligent  stenographer  who  can  readi¬ 
ly  grasp  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
transpiring  business  events  will  do. 

Two  Questions  to  Ask 

Consequently,  when  a  shorthand  teacher 
dictates  a  letter  or  an  article  to  a  class,  he 
should  ask  two  questions  of  himself  in  line 
with  these  two  principles: 

Has  the  class  a  background  experience  of 
its  own  by  which  it  can  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  understand  vicariously  the  experi¬ 
ence  taking  place  in  the  situation?  If  the 
class,  or  any  individual  of  it,  has  no  such 
general  background  of  direct  experience,  it  is 
absurd  to  expect  such  a  class  or  an  individual 
to  grasp  the  meaning.  Neither  pupils  nor 
teachers  can  be  e.xpected  to  be  intelligent 
about  things  which  they  do  not  know.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  they  can  be  expected  to  know  only 
in  terms  of  what  they  themselves  have  di¬ 
rectly  experienced.  That  is  why  a  child  can 
seldom  profit  from  the  experience  of  his 
elders;  he  must  live  life  for  himself,  both  fool¬ 
ishly  and  wisely  if  need  be,  in  order  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  appreciate  his  elders’  well-in- 
tended  advice. 

The  second  question  is.  Is  enough  of  the 
complete  business  happening  actually  given  in 
the  letter  or  article  to  enable  a  pupil  really 
to  be  intelligent  about  the  whole  affair?  Or 
is  the  scope  of  experience  in  the  letter  or  arti¬ 
cle  so  restricted  or  indefinite  that  it  is  virtu¬ 
ally  meaningless? 

An  Illustration 

Too  many  letters  in  dictation  material  are 
merely  isolated  hits  of  business  experience  in¬ 
stead  of  being  a  related  series  of  letters  which 
comprise  a  complete  developing  business  situ¬ 
ation,  as  a  sequential  series  of  business  trans¬ 
actions  in  a  bookkeeping  narrative  or  set 
which  end  with  the  preparation  of  financial 
statements.  Such  a  series  of  related  business 
letters  might  be  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a 
business  teacher  who  orders  a  copy  of  a  new 


textbook  on  a  thirty-day  examination  trial 
with  the  understanding  that,  if  his  school  does 
not  adopt  the  book,  it  will  be  returned  to  the 
publishing  company  at  the  end  of  the  period. 
But  at  the  end  of  thirty  days  the  teacher 
fails  to  return  the  book,  and  there  consequent¬ 
ly  ensues  a  series  of  collection  letters  which 
do  not  result  in  either  payment  or  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  book.  Finally,  the  teacher  replies 
with  indignation  that  it  was  no  fault  of  his 
that  the  company  failed  to  get  the  book  back, 
as  it  was  actually  returned  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks.  While  the  publishing  company  is  in¬ 
clined  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  the  statement, 
the  docket  of  correspondence  on  this  affair 
is  closed  with  a  courteous  letter  from  the 
company  in  which  the  teacher’s  explanation 
is  accepted  and  the  charge  written  off  the 
company's  books. 

Any  one  letter  of  this  whole  series  of  let¬ 
ters,  from  the  time  the  teacher  responded  to 
the  circular  letter  advertising  the  new  book 
to  the  final  letter  of  the  company,  does  not 
contain  enough  information  to  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  a  person  to  envisage  the  complete 
cycle  of  developing  events.  A  pupil  can  only 
conjecture  what  may  have  transpired  before 
and  after  any  one  letter  event.  Such  isolated 
single-letter  events  are  not  the  means  of  de¬ 
veloping  in  pupils  the  ability  to  be  intelligent 
about  the  content  of  dictation  material.  Be¬ 
fore  shorthand  teachers  can  make  much  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  improvement  of  such  ability,  they 
must  organize  their  dictation  material,  letters 
and  otherwise,  into  connected  or  sequential 
business  and  other  life  experiences  so  that  a 
pupil  can  get  enough  of  the  experience  in  its 
actual  process  of  development  to  enable  him 
to  deal  intelligently  with  cause  and  effect. 

In  connection  with  such  improved  dictation 
material,  it  might  be  well  for  teachers  to  know 
the  comprehension  scores  of  their  pupils  in 
terms  of  some  such  test  as  that  of  Greene, 
Jorgensen  and  Kelley’s  “Iowa  Silent  Reading 
Test”  published  by  the  World  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  Yonkers,  New  York.  A  teacher’s  sam¬ 
ple  copy  may  be  had  for  twenty-five  cents. 
Furthermore,  special  tests  should  be  devised 
by  which  to  check  how  well  pupils  compre¬ 
hend  the  meaning  of  particular  dictation  ex¬ 
ercises. — Paid  S.  Lomax. 

2 

Frankly,  to  answer  this  month’s  question 
directly  would  be  a  rather  difficult  prob¬ 
lem,  because  there  are  so  many  ramifications 
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of  thought  to  be  takrti  into  consideration 
when  we  say  “ability  to  grasp  meaning.” 

So  much  depends  upon  the  individual  pupil. 

If  he  has  a  good  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  to  begin  with,  and  a  eood  working 
shorthand  vocabulary,  it  should  not  be  hard 
for  him  to  “grasp  the  meaning”  of  any  dic¬ 
tation  presented  in  a  logical  way. 

If  the  student  has  been  taking  dictation  all 
through  his  study  of  the  Manual,  as  he  should 
be  doing  if  his  instructor  has  the  right  con¬ 
ception  of  presentation,  the  transition  from 
theory  to  actual  practice  should  not  be  so  per¬ 
ceptible  as  to  cause  him  any  uneasiness  of 
mind.  In  other  words,  he  will  have  been 
utilizing  an  ever-increasing  vocabulary,  and 
gradually,  by  constant  repetition,  overcoming 
any  hesitancy  in  execution. 

The  “power  of  concentration”  must  be  cul¬ 
tivated  from  the  very  beginning,  and  that  can 
be  accomplished  by  taking  the  simplest  ele¬ 
mentary  dictation,  presented  in  the  most  logi¬ 
cal  way.  A  business  letter  should  be  so  dic¬ 
tated  that  the  meaning  is  unmistakable  to 
the  student.  The  voice  of  the  dictator  can 
be  modulated  to  indicate  the  various  shades 
of  meaning,  but  should  never  be  stilted  or  too 
measured,  for  the  reason  that  the  average 
business  man  is  more  or  less  spasmodic  in  his 
dictation — pausing  from  time  to  time  to  for¬ 
mulate  a  new  thought.  It  is  quite  possible 
to  keep  the  dictation  speed  up  to  the  re¬ 
quired  number  of  words  a  minute,  and  still 
not  give  it  in  a  noticeably  measured  way.  I 
think  that  the  student  grasps  the  meaning 
better  if  the  dictation  is  not  given  too  evenly 
— rather  break  the  sentences  into  groups  con¬ 
taining  a  thought,  and  pausing  just  a  bit  to 
let  him  catch  up. 

discussion  of  the  letters  presented  each 
day  in  the  elementary  dictation  class  should 
help  the  student  to  “grasp  the  meaning.”  This 
discussion  should  be  extended  in  the  advanced 
class  to  the  casually  introduced,  unprepared 
matter,  leading  eventually  to  more  difficult 
matter  taken  at  a  rapid  rate  of  speed. — Louise 
.1.  Torres. 

3 

The  first  step  in  improving  the  pupil’s 
ability  to  grasp  meaning  in  dictation  is  a 
teacher  problem  rather  than  a  pupil  problem. 
The  teacher  must  first  look  for  obstacles  which 
she  may  raise  unconsciously  in  the  path  of 
complete  and  immediate  understanding  on  the 


part  of  the  pupil.  To  determine  whether  she  is 
a  help  or  a  hindrance  to  the  pupil  in  his 
attempt  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  dictation, 
she  should  check  her  (1)  voice,  (2)  enunci¬ 
ation,  (3)  pronunciation,  and  (4)  oral  punc¬ 
tuation  for  their  possible  effects. 

First,  Eliminate  All  Teacher  Obstacles 

1.  Voice.  A  monotonous  voice  lulls  the  pupil 
to  unconsciousness;  he  may  write  mechanic¬ 
ally  but  without  interest  or  understanding.  A 
high-pitched  or  loud  voice  wears  out  the  pu¬ 
pil  and  he  tries  to  get  away  from  the  irrita¬ 
tion  by  closing  his  ears  and  his  mind  to  the 
disturbing  sounds.  The  teacher  should  aim  at 
a  pleasant,  clear  tone  with  inflections  varied 
to  emphasize  meaning  and  to  hold  attention. 

2.  Enunciation.  Enunciation  should  be  clear 
and  precise  so  that  the  pupil  will  have  no 
hesitation  in  recording  the  correct  form  of 
the  word.  In  other  words,  the  teacher  should 
avoid  allowing  careless  diction  to  obscure  the 
meaning,  causing  the  pupil  to  be  occupied  with 
the  understanding  of  single  words  rather  than 
complete  ideas. 

3.  Pronunciation.  If  the  teacher  is  not  ab¬ 
solutely  sure  of  the  pronunciation  of  words  in 
her  dictation  material,  she  should  use  the  dic¬ 
tionary  before  she  goes  to  the  classroom.  I 
have  seen  pupils  pause  in  their  writing  an¬ 
noyed  by  an  incorrectly  pronounced  word. 

4.  Oral  punctuation.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  aids  in  conveying  ideas  accurately. 
By  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  thought  unit, 
by  voice  inflection  showing  sentence  struc¬ 
ture,  and  by  change  of  tone  indicating  change 
of  subject,  the  dictator  may  aid  the  pupil  to 
grasp  the  meaning. 

Timed  dictation  with  syllables  uttered  with 
the  regularity  of  a  metronome  succeeds  in 
obscuring  the  dictator’s  meaning  and  prevents 
the  pupil  from  phrasing  in  his  mind  and  in 
his  writing.  He  gets  no  complete  idea  of  the 
subject  until  he  has  read  over  or  transcribed 
the  separate,  unattached  words  which  he  re¬ 
corded  but  which  he  does  not  remember  hav¬ 
ing  written.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
pupils  transcribe  meaningless  sentences;  they 
are  handing  hack  what  they  have  been  given — 
not  complete  thoughts,  but  strings  of  words. 

Pupils  grasp  the  meaning  of  dictation  more 
readily  when  its  subject  interests  them  or  is 
within  their  understanding.  It  is  the  teacher’s 
job  to  broaden  the  pupil’s  interests  to  include 
the  dictation  material.  By  discussion  of  new 
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terms  to  arise  in  the  article  so  that  the  pupil 
may  understand  what  he  is  to  hear  and  to 
write  about,  the  pupil’s  interest  will  be  en¬ 
listed.  Illustration  of  the  subject  under  con¬ 
sideration  often  proves  effective,  but  in  many 
cases  this  is,  of  course,  not  possible.  How¬ 
ever,  a  limited  amount  of  discussion  to  arouse 
pupil  interest  is  worth  the  time  spent  when 
the  result  is  evident  in  improved  transcription 
showing  a  grasp  of  the  subject. 

So  much  for  the  teacher  and  her  analysis 
of  her  method  of  dictation.  As  for  the  pupil, 
his  ability  to  grasp  meaning  may  be  improved 
by  a  continued  study  of  English  to  increase 
his  vocabulary,  to  familiarize  him  with  various 
types  of  sentence  structure,  as  well  as  to 
broaden  his  general  background. 

The  Pupil  Must  Listen  Attentively 

Training  through  the  eyes  rather  than 
through  the  ears  has  been  emphasized  in  many 
courses,  with  the  result  that  the  pupil  fails  to 
give  his  attention  to  oral  instructions  or  re¬ 
marks.  for  he  knows  that  he  will  probably  be 
given  the  same  directions  later  in  printed 
form.  Because  of  this  general  inattention  to 
the  spoken  word,  I  now  give  many  important 
directions  orally  and  expect  the  pupil  to  grasp 
the  meaning  and  to  execute  the  directions  ac¬ 
curately  without  further  explanation.  Of 
course  the  directions  must  be  clear  and  ade¬ 
quate  so  that  there  will  be  no  need  for  ques¬ 
tions.  This  develops  the  pupil’s  ability  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  dictated  material  whether 
he  stores  the  ideas  in  his  mind  for  future 
reference  or  writes  them  in  shorthand  for 
later  transcription. 

Many  pupils  who  begin  the  study  of  short¬ 
hand  have  not  learned  to  listen  carefully,  to 
hear  accurately,  and  to  interpret  correctly 
what  they  hear.  Fortunately,  shorthand  de¬ 
velops  the  habit  of  close  attention,  demon¬ 
strating  from  the  first  lesson  the  fact  that  the 
addition  or  omission  of  one  or  two  letters  re¬ 
sults  in  an  error  and  changes  the  meaning  of 
the  sentence.  A  shorthand  writer  must  be¬ 
come  an  attentive  listener  if  his  transcripts 
are  to  record  the  thought  of  the  dictator. — 
Edith  M.  Winchester. 

4 

Any  method  of  recording  dictated  words 
— shorthand  for  instance — only  inciden¬ 
tally,  very  incidentally — can  aid  or  retard 


“meaning  grasp.’’  So,  where  understanding 
exists  we  can  have  no  problem,  except  in  those 
other  phases  of  shorthand  instruction  outlined 
by  Mr.  Barnhart,  to  be  discussed  later — pen¬ 
manship,  reading,  punctuation,  spelling,  and 
arrangement.  Where  understanding  does  not 
exist,  the  problem  is  that  of  the  classical 
teacher  in  one  phase  of  his  instruction — im¬ 
proving  “meaning  grasp.” 

John  Hay  High  in  her  shorthand  classes 
dogmatically  insists  upon: 

1.  Teacher  dictating  new  matter.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  better  to  dictate  five  letters  once  than 
to  dictate  one  letter  five  times.  We  believe 
the  act  of  hearing,  recording,  and  attempting 
to  transcribe  orally,  or  otherwise,  makes  for 
vigorous  growth. 

2.  Pupils  reading  their  own  notes  from  the 
start,  indicating  their  understanding  of  gram¬ 
matical  construction  by  use  of  key  words — 
to  save  time. 

3.  Pupils  accepting  the  responsibility  for 
growth  in  “meaning  grasp”  through  their 
individual  efforts  to  understand.  Our  speed- 
graduated.  bi-monthly  tests  are  arranged  pri¬ 
marily  to  measure  just  this  thing — the  stu¬ 
dent's  ability  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the 
subject  matter  covered. — E.  II’.  Harrison. 

5 

1.  Make  explanations  of  technical  terms  be¬ 
fore  beginning  a  letter  for  transcription.  We 
are  prone  to  forget  that  our  students’  minds 
are  immature,  and  their  experiences  limited; 
and  so  we  expect  them  to  comprehend  terms 
which  are  lucid  to  us.  There  is  usually  a  very 
wide  gap  between  what  we  think  they  should 
know  and  what  they  really  do  know.  A  letter 
speaking  of  bonds  means  nothing  to  young 
students  until  such  an  expression  as  “Japanese 
Government  First’s”  is  explained.  Most  stu¬ 
dents  will  look  perfectly  blank  upon  hearing 
the  word  assured  used  in  the  sense  of  insured. 

2.  Dictate  with  expression  and  not  in  a 
measured  monotone.  Certainly,  expression 
enough  to  “put  over”  the  meaning  is  of  far 
more  importance  than  that  an  exact  number 
of  words  be  dictated  in  each  quarter  of  min¬ 
ute.  Dictation  should  average  close  to  the 
speed  desired  for  each  two  or  three  minutes. 

3.  Teach  students  to  write  small  compact 
notes  and  then  use  spaces  where  punctuation 
of  some  kind  is  indicated  by  manner  of  dic¬ 
tation — the  definite  punctuation  to  be  decided 
upon  later.  Stress  importance  of  indicating 
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termination  of  sentences  always,  no  matter 
how  pushed  for  time.  The  dictator  must  make 
this  very  plain  when  sentences  occur  which 
begin  with  and  and  but. 

4.  Try  to  get  students  into  a  frame  of  mind 
in  which  they  look  upon  the  dictation  with 
the  same  interest  that  would  be  given  to 
actual  matter  to  be  sent  out  from  an  office. 
Grading  letters  as  “usable.”  instead  of  with  a 
percentage  grade,  should  contribute  to  this 
feeling.  If  a  student  is  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  letter,  he  is  not  likely  to  make  such 
a  mistake  as  transcribing  appearance  for 
aprons  in  the  phrase,  manufacturer  of  aprons; 
or  same  friend  for  San  Francisco. 

5.  Giving  thought  to  the  prepositions  which 
necessarily  follow  certain  verbs  in  certain 
meanings  will  avoid  transcription  of  an  in¬ 
congruous  jumble  of  words  with  no  sense,  or 
with  an  entirely  wrong  meaning,  even  though 
the  little,  unaccented  word  was  not  heard 
plainly. — Eva  L.  Connelly. 

6 

IN  “Speed  Building”  is  the  sentence:  “In  the 
last  twelve  months  we  have  saved  $670 — 
more  than  in  any  previous  year — and  we 
haven't  skimped,  either.”  If  the  student  tran¬ 
scribes  this  sentence  without  inserting  the 
dashes,  he  changes  the  meaning  entirely. 

An  error  in  transcribing  the  above  sentence 
may  be  due  to  one  or  more  of  the  following 
causes:  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  punctuation;  the  pupil  is  a  beginner  and 
his  attention  is  concentrated  entirely  on  get¬ 
ting  the  sentence  down;  the  dictation  has  been 
too  fast  for  him  to  follow  the  meaning. 

To  be  of  any  value  to  shorthand  teachers, 
the  remedy  must  be  one  which  can  be  admin¬ 
istered  by  them.  Those  who  instruct  pupils  in 
punctuation,  writing  letters,  spelling  and  gram¬ 
mar  are  doing  their  best.  We  must  supple¬ 
ment  their  work. 

Suggestions  for  Improvement 

1.  Have  students  take  more  spelling. 

2.  Improve  spellers.  Have  spellers  which 
give  regular,  systematic  instruction  in  the 
common  prefixes  and  suffixes;  technical  vo¬ 
cabularies  with  complete  definitions  which 
really  explain  the  words.  Have  students  prac¬ 
tise  the  outlines  in  shorthand  at  the  time  they 
are  mastering  the  spelling  and  meaning. 


3.  Have  students  read  newspapers  more 
completely  and  carefully.  For  some  time  I 
have  been  clipping  a  weekly  review  of  the 
news  given  each  Saturday  in  “The  Toronto 
Star”  and  dictating  a  portion  each  day,  with 
comments  on  the  events  mentioned.  Students 
take  more  interest  in  the  daily  news  when 
they  have  some  knowledge  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  last  week. 

4.  Give  definition  of  difficult  words,  as 
well  as  the  shorthand  outlines,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  dictation  matter. 

5.  Give  dictation  from  “VV'ord  Studies,” 
a  pamphlet  issued  monthly  by  The  G.  &  C. 
Merriam  Company,  and  similar  material  deal¬ 
ing  with  words  and  their  uses. 

6.  Include  in  typewriting  textbooks  more 
dictation  and  articles  about  words,  their  origin 
and  meaning. 

7.  Have  a  wider  range  of  dictation  in  the 
Business  Education  World. 

8.  Encourage  students  to  read  widely. 

9.  Get  the  students  into  the  “Dictionarv 
Habit.” 

10.  To  my  mind,  one  of  the  biggest  aids 
would  be  to  have  dictation  matter  graded  by 
frequency.  Have  letters  and  articles  with  all 
words  coming  within  the  five  hundred  most 
frequent  class;  then  the  first  thousand;  two 
thousand;  and  so  on  by  thousands.  We  have 
a  wealth  of  material  graded  by  lessons,  but 
practically  nothing  graded  by  frequency. 

If  the  student  had  a  great  deal  of  this  kind 
of  material  to  start  their  speed  building,  he 
would  acquire  the  habit  of  concentrating  their 
attention  on  the  subject  matter,  because  the 
words  would  all  be  familiar  at  first.  The 
gradual  increase  in  the  difficulty  of  the  matter 
would  allow  him  to  accommodate  himself  to 
it,  without  diverting  his  attention  to  the  short¬ 
hand.  It  would  build  up  the  habit  of  getting 
the  meaning  of  the  dictation. 

11.  Use  articles  like  “Style  Studies  for 
Stenographers”  for  dictation  matter  to  teach 
punctuation.  Taking  the  rules  down  and  im¬ 
mediately  applying  them  in  the  examples  im¬ 
presses  them  upon  the  student’s  mind. — 
G.  IF.  Cowan. 

7 

IF  we  take  as  the  subject  of  our  discussion 
the  “average”  student  who  enters  the  short¬ 
hand  dictation  and  transcription  classes,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  that  student  is  proba¬ 
bly  only  partially  trained  in  the  fundamentals 
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of  technical  English,  is  in  possession  of  a 
vocabular>’  not  at  all  sufficient  for  one  ex¬ 
pecting  to  become  a  secretary,  and  has  only 
a  “passing  acquaintance”  with  the  actual  and 
real  problem  of  punctuation.  He  very  likely 
will  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  words  in  his 
Manual  and  “Speed  Studies”  but  not  much 
developed  initiative  in  applying  that  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  formation  of  outlines  for  words 
not  now  a  part  of  his  vocabulary.  He  proba¬ 
bly  will  have  memorized  the  contents  of  his 
texts  rather  than  have  learned  to  apply  the 
principles  of  his  system. 

Given  these  facts  as  a  base,  we  must  so  plan 
our  dictation  classes  as  to  increase  that  stu¬ 
dent’s  word  knowledge,  first  of  all.  This  can 
be  done  by  presenting  lists  of  words  pertaining 
to  specific  industries.  These  lists  must  be 
studied  for  spelling,  meaning,  application,  and 
shorthand  outline.  From  that  point  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  dictate  material  using  these  particular 
words  and  phrases  because  the  student  will 
be  familiar  with  them. 

To  increase  the  student’s  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  what  is  being  dictated,  the  instructor 
will  find  it  necessary  to  consider  carefully 
his  own  diction,  voice  modulations,  and  oral 
punctuation,  indicated  by  pauses  and  inflec¬ 
tions.  It  would  be  well  to  train  the  student 
to  indicate  any  seemingly  unusual  punctu¬ 
ation  as  he  proceeds  with  his  note-taking. 

The  student  who  is  not  capable  of  taking 
the  dictation  with  reasonable  ease  will  occa¬ 
sionally  find  himself  in  the  position  where  his 
mind  will  become  completely  blank  as  to 
what  is  being  dictated  because  of  his  effort 
to  “get”  all  that  is  said.  When  he  attempts 
to  “read  back”  his  transcript,  he  has  no  idea 
as  to  meaning  before  he  starts  and  usually 
presents  a  ver>’  imperfect  manuscript.  Train¬ 
ing  in  increasing  writing  speed  is,  of  course, 
essential,  and  dictation  of  material  for  devel¬ 
oping  “word-carrying  capacity”  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  A  method  successfully  used  for  develop¬ 
ing  word-carrying  capacity,  and  likewise 
increasing  writing  speed,  is  for  the  pupil  to 
write  the  daily  practice  material  in  phrases, 
clauses,  and  sentences,  carrying  as  many 
words  as  he  can  without  hindering  writing 
rhythm.  This  method  is  particularly  suc¬ 
cessful  in  developing  mental  shorthand  ability 
and  manual  dexterity. 

Many  instructors  find  it  helpful  to  dictate 
a  complete  letter,  permitting  the  student  to 
write  it  in  shorthand  at  the  same  time.  Imme¬ 
diately  upon  completing  the  dictation,  a  stu¬ 
dent  is  asked  to  give  the  content  of  the  letter 


in  his  own  words.  This  keeps  the  entire  class 
wide  awake  and  aids  in  developing  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  material  as  it  is  dictated. 

Assuming  a  class  of  average  students  with 
the  usual  basic  training,  and  the  application  of 
ALL  the  above  suggestions,  we  still  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  to  ourselves,  and  to  all  those  inter¬ 
ested,  that  producing  a  good  secretary  depends 
definitely  upon  the  instructor’s  personality, 
force,  interest,  understanding  of  the  individual 
difficulties,  and  perseverance. — Urim  Roberts 
Frandsen. 

8 

Any  attempt  to  improve  the  pupil’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  grasp  meaning  in  dictation  must 
include  definite  plans  for  arousing  in  the  pupil 
a  keen  desire  to  get  the  thought  content.  If 
the  pupil  himself  wants  to  understand  what 
the  dictated  matter  means,  it  is  a  much  simpler 
task  to  get  him  to  improve  in  his  ability  to 
comprehend. 

Many  devices  have  been  used  to  create  this 
interest  in  content.  Some  teachers  set  a  defi¬ 
nite  part  of  each  day’s  lesson  aside  for  the 
reproduction  of  content  material.  Contests 
have  been  held  to  determine  who  could  write 
a  letter  best  from  memory.  Sometimes  ellip¬ 
tical  letters  are  dictated,  the  words  or  phrases 
that  have  been  omitted  by  the  teacher  during 
the  dictation  being  supplied  by  the  pupil 
when  transcribing.  Humorous  letters  and  arti¬ 
cles  always  create  student  interest  in  subject 
matter. 

I  have  found  that  one  of  the  most  natural 
ways  to  get  pupils  anxious  to  know  what  the 
thought  content  of  dictated  material  really 
means  is  to  dictate  related  matter.  There  are 
several  types  of  such  material: 

1.  A  series  of  letters  from  one  firm  per¬ 
taining  to  one  episode.  Into  this  class  fall 
groups  of  follow-up  collection  letters;  letters 
requesting  information,  acknowledging  receipt 
of  it,  ordering  goods  as  a  result,  remitting, 
etc.;  routine  letters  necessitated  by  the  open¬ 
ing  of  an  office,  moving,  taking  a  trip,  etc. 

2.  Correspondence  between  two  or  more 
parties.  A  concern  solicits  business — the  pros¬ 
pect  responds — goods  are  shipped — a  com¬ 
plaint  is  registered — remittance  is  delayed — 
collection  is  eventually  made.  These  letters, 
written  back  and  forth  between  seller  and 
buyer,  do  stimulate  thinking,  especially  if  the 
pupils  in  the  class  assume  the  role  of  buyer 
and  seller  throughout  the  correspondence. 
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“How  would  you  answer  that  letter,  Mr. 
Customer?”  “What  are  you  going  to  do  to 
adjust  that  claim,  Mr.  Seller?”  “How  can  you 
get  your  customer  to  pay?”  These  questions, 
when  answered  by  the  pupil  before  the  dicta¬ 
tion  of  the  next  reply,  automatically  focus  his 
attention  on  the  content  of  the  letter  previ¬ 
ously  dictated  and  on  the  next  one  to  come. 

3.  Dictation  relating  to  one  type  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Letters  dealing  with  one  type  of  in¬ 
dustry  should  give  some  insight  into  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  correspondence  common  to  it. 
They  should  contain  information  about  it  and 
arouse  a  desire  in  the  pupil  to  know  more 
about  the  subject.  This  informational  aspect 
should  be  particularly  chosen  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  consumer  needs.  Every  person 
should  know  something  about  banks,  insur¬ 
ance,  means  of  investing  money,  agencies  of 
leisure,  clothing,  etc.  These,  then,  should 
form  a  major  portion  of  the  subject  matter 
for  related  matter.  Small  communities,  domi¬ 
nated  by  a  few  outstanding  industries  of  neces¬ 
sity  impel  the  teacher  to  dictate  letters  about 
those  particular  industries. 


One  advantage  of  dictating  many  letters 
about  one  type  of  business  is  that  it  gives  the 
teacher  an  opportunity  for  class  discussion  of 
that  industry  in  preparation  for  the  dictation 
to  come.  A  summary  of  information  gleaned 
at  the  end  of  the  series  can  be  made.  The 
pupil  is  thereby  made  to  feel  that  unity  which 
is  so  sadly  lacking  when  unrelated  letters  are 
dictated. 

Another  advantage  of  dictating  correspond¬ 
ence  typical  of  one  industry  is  that  it  affords 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  pupil  to  collect 
information  and  illustrations  pertaining  to  that 
line  of  business.  Bulletin  boards  can  be  rich 
in  their  display  of  illustrative  material.  It  is 
the  pupil's  lack  of  general  knowledge  which 
makes  the  understanding  of  content  well-nigh 
impossible  at  times.  Here  is  a  very  tangible 
means  of  augmenting  his  fund  of  general 
knowledge. 

These  types  of  related  matter  when  dicta¬ 
ted  to  the  pupils  do  materially  help  the  teacher 
to  get  his  pupil  to  want  to  know  what  is  com¬ 
ing  next.  To  how  great  an  extent  do  we  uti¬ 
lize  this  simple  expedient? — Emma  Felter. 


Topic  for  November — Of  What  Should  the  Subject  Matter 
of  Dictation  at  the  Various  Levels  Consist? 


OCTOBER’S  topic,  “How  Can  the  Pupil’s 
Ability  to  Grasp  Meaning  in  Dictation 
Be  Improved?”  leads  naturally  to  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  what  exactly  the  matter  of  dictation 
should  consist.  As  soon  as  this  consideration 
is  presented,  it  is  apparent  that  the  student’s 
ability  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  material 
dictated  will  differ  at  different  stages  of  his 
development.  That  is.  his  ability  to  grasp 
meanings  is  conditioned  by  his  general  back¬ 
ground  of  education  and  experience.  Hence  it 
is  possible  that  when  he  first  takes  dictation 
he  may  grasp  and,  therefore,  transcribe  some 
kinds  of  material  more  readily  than  others. 
This  is  likely  to  be  particularly  true  of  the 
student’s  business  information,  since  in  most 
instances  he  is  acquiring  this  at  the  same 
time  at  which  he  is  learning  shorthand. 

This  problem  of  the  subject  matter  of  dic¬ 
tation  seems  to  consist,  therefore,  of  three 
elements:  (1)  problems  of  content,  (2)  prob¬ 
lems  of  timeliness  in  introducing  certain  kinds 
of  subject  matter  in  dictation,  and  (3) 


problems  of  vocabulary  of  subject  matter. 

Should  the  subject  matter  of  dictation  be 
exclusively  or  largely  of  a  business  nature? 
Should  it  seek  to  develop  a  general  or  a  spe¬ 
cialized  business  vocabulary? 

Should  it  be  more  largely  composed  of  ma¬ 
terial  within  the  life  experience  of  the  student? 

Does  literary  matter  have  value  as  the 
subject  matter  of  dictation? 

Of  what  value  is  Congressional  Record  ma¬ 
terial? 

Of  what  value  is  dictation  material  dealing 
with  the  development  of  ethical  character? 

In  what  subject-matter  sequences  may  dic¬ 
tation  material  be  planned? 

Should  the  vocabulary  of  the  dictation  be 
limited  to  the  5,000  most-used  words? 

Is  this  too  large  a  vocabulary? 

These  seem  to  be  the  elements  which  com¬ 
pose  the  topic  we  have  selected  for  consid¬ 
eration  in  the  November  issue,  “Of  What 
Should  the  Subject  Matter  of  Dictation  at 
the  Various  Levels  Consist?” — H.  E.  R. 
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Working  for  the  Universal  Products 

Company 

By  MARTHA  B.  NOYES 


Assistant  to  the  Principal,  Bay  Path 

The  model  office  of  the  Universal  Products 
Company,  installed  this  year  at  Bay  Path 
Institute  as  a  project  in  oftice  practice, 
has  ceased  to  be  an  experiment;  it  is  now  a 
permanent  fixture.  This  office  has  been 
equipped  with  desks,  filing  cabinets,  desk  tele¬ 
phones,  a  switchboard,  and  every  type  of  office 
machine  which  the  students  may  be  expected 
to  use  later  in  their  own  office  positions.  Miss 
Rose  Scholl,  one  of  the  authors  of  “Office 
Practice”  by  Scholl,  Stern,  and  McNamara, 
personally  directed  the  organization  of  a  part 
of  the  project.  This  project  was  set  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  term,  so  it  was  possible  to  limit 
its  personnel  to  students  who  had  completed 
their  accounting,  filing,  office  appliances,  cor¬ 
respondence,  and  other  business  subjects. 
Some  of  these  students  had  already  passed 
their  graduation  requirements  in  shorthand 
and  typewriting,  and  they  all  had  a  work¬ 
able  knowledge  of  these  subjects. 

Since  the  Universal  Products  Company  is 
a  paint  concern,  the  executive  of  a  local  paint 
company  was  invited  to  start  the  project  with 
a  talk  to  the  “office  force”  about  the  business 
procedure  of  his  company. 

From  that  moment  business  procedure  re- 


Institute,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 

placed  that  of  the  classroom.  Instead  of  reg¬ 
istering  for  a  course,  the  students  applied  for¬ 
mally  for  a  position  in  this  office.  If  their  let¬ 
ters  of  application  made  favorable  impressions, 
they  were  granted  interviews,  and  assigned  to 
suitable  positions.  Their  “paper”  salary  was 
determined  by  the  skill  required  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  and  the  e.\cellcnce  of  their  work.  In 
place  of  regular  grades,  this  salary  was  raised 
or  lowered.  Keen  competition  resulted. 

Form  letters  are  run  off  on  the  mimeograph. 
The  folding,  sealing,  and  stamping  machines 
assist  the  student  in  preparing  this  work  for 
mailing.  Adding  machines  and  an  electric 
statement  machine  are  used  by  the  head  book¬ 
keeper.  the  accounts  payable  and  accounts 
receivable  bookkeepers,  the  collection  clerks, 
and  the  cashier.  These  machines  are  also 
used  by  the  students  who  represent  the  cus¬ 
tomers  and  correspondents  of  the  company. 
Check  writers,  filing  equipment,  and  other 
commonly  used  office  equipment  complete  the 
picture  of  this  busy  office. 

The  accompanying  photographs  show  a  par¬ 
tial  set-up  of  the  office  and  the  use  of  the 
different  types  of  modern  office  equipment  by 
the  students  in  their  daily  work. 


Modei,  Office  At  1>ay  Path  I.nstitute 
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The  students  were  assigned  to  new  posi¬ 
tions  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  determine 
the  types  of  work  for  which  they  were  best 
suited,  and  to  give  each  student  a  chance  to 
hold  as  many  different  positions  as  possible. 
We  found  it  unnecessary  for  a  student  to  hold 
each  position  in  the  office.  For  instance,  the 
private  secretary  to  the  credit  manager  learned 
as  much  about  the  work  of  that  department  as 
the  manager  did,  so  they  were  both  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  department. 

Now  that  the  first  course  has  been  com¬ 


pleted,  we  have  judged  its  merits  critically. 
In  some  ways,  it  has  surpassed  our  expecta¬ 
tions.  In  studying  the  students  at  work  we 
have  observed  their  marked  skill  in  some 
types  of  work,  and  this  has  been  of  valuable 
assistance  to  our  placement  bureau.  The  stu¬ 
dents  have  learned  just  what  it  means  to  work 
without  any  assistance  from  an  instructor  or  a 
friendly  student.  They  have  learned,  too,  that 
one  careless  blunder  in  one  department  may 
disrupt  the  efficiency  of  an  entire  office. 

If  I  were  to  summarize  the  results  of  the 
project.  I  think  I  should  say  that  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  first  office  force  of  the  Universal 
Products  Company  learned  the  following: 

1.  Tile  necessity  for  cooperation  between  all 
employees. 

2.  The  value  of  paying  attention  to  details. 

3.  How  vitally  his  mistakes  affect  his  fellow 
workers. 

4.  How  much  time  the  correcting  of  errors 
takes  when  every  minute  is  needed  to  get  the 
regular  work  done. 

5.  The  necessity  for  accurate  filing. 

6.  How  to  organize  his  work,  his  files,  etc., 
so  as  to  get  the  best  results  in  the  shortest  time. 

7.  Which  type  of  office  work  he  likes  best 
and  for  which  kind  he  seems  best  adapted. 

S.  How  to  operate  a  group  of  related 
machines  in  connection  with  his  office  work. 

9.  That  conditions  are  constantly  arising  in 
every  kind  of  work  which  make  it  necessary  for 
the  worker  to  make  tpiick  decisions. 

10.  Just  uJiat  he  is  ijoing  to  be  up  against 
zchen  he  gets  into  an  office. 


.\XOTHKR  ViKW  OK  THE  Bay  PaTH  MoDEL  OfFICE 
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Business  NVonders  of  Nortn  America 

This  year,  the  cover  views  of  the  Business  Education  World  portray  ten  busi¬ 
ness  wonders  of  Sorth  America.  The  series  started  in  September  with  Rockefeller 
Center,  “the  city  within  a  city.“  This  month,  Air  Transportation.  There  is  still  time 
for  our  readers  to  send  in  nomhuitions  for  other  Business  W’onders  to  be  included  in 
this  series.  .Mail  your  suf'f'estions  to  the  Editor. 


Air  Transportation 

By  W.  A.  PAHERSON 

President  of  United  Air  Lines,  Inc.,*  Chicago 


Air  transportation  is  indeed  one  of  the 
notable  wonders  of  our  modern  busi- 
^  ness  world,  for  of  this  young  industry 
— which  today  occupies  a  prominent  position 
in  the  economic  structure  of  our  country — 
there  was  virtually  no  evidence  fifteen  years 
ago.  As  a  matter  of  record,  scheduled  air 
transport  of  passengers  in  this  country  was 
non-existent  as  late  as  ten  years  ago,  as  far 
as  day-in  and  day-out  operation  of  regular 
passenger  air  line  schedules  is  concerned. 

In  1934,  established  routes  serve  practically 
all  communities  of  importance  in  the  United 
States,  providing  direct  service  to  cities  rep¬ 
resenting  sixty  per  cent  of  the  nation's  popu¬ 
lation  and  areas  including  approximately  nine¬ 
ty  per  cent  of  the  country's  manufacturing 
facilities.  The  Atlantic  coast  is  less  than  a  day 
by  air  from  the  Pacific  seaboard,  and  Califor¬ 
nia  is  just  an  overnight  flight  from  Chicago. 
Today's  transport  airplane,  no  longer  a  nov¬ 
elty,  attracts  hundreds  of  thousands  of  passen¬ 
gers  each  year  because  of  its  speed  and  con¬ 
venience. 

Scheduled  air  transportation  was  pioneered 
in  1918  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  which 
established  and  operated  several  fundamental 
air  mail  routes  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility 
of  transporting  mail  regularly  by  air.  There¬ 
fore,  America’s  leadership  in  commercial  air 
transportation  has  had  the  air  mail  as  its 
keystone. 

The  payments  which  the  government  has 
made  to  air  lines  for  moving  mail  three  to  four 
times  as  fast  as  surface  transportation,  were 
essential  to  the  maintenance  and  the  building 
up  of  air  transportation.  It  is  noteworthy 

•Operator  of  the  New  York-Chicago-Pacific  Coast, 
Seattle-San  Diego,  and  Salt  Lake  City-Portland  passen¬ 
ger,  mail,  and  express  air  routes,  with  eight-  years  atul 
70,000,000  miles  of  Hying  experience. 


that  on  certain  routes,  air  lines  are  now  car¬ 
rying  mail  without  any  subsidy  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  as  on  these  routes  the  air  mail  post¬ 
age  received  by  the  government  equals  or 
exceeds  the  amount  paid  to  the  company  flying 
the  mail.  For  commercial  air  transportation  to 
continue  to  grow,  it  is  essential  that  a  perma¬ 
nent  aviation  policy  be  established  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  with  fair  and  adequate  rates  of  pay¬ 
ment  outlined  by  it  for  the  carrying  of  air 
mail.  With  this  definitely  planned,  the  air 
lines  can  be  depended  upon  to  continue  the 
expansion  and  development  which  have  given 
Americans  not  only  the  fastest  but  the  most 
complete  air  mail,  passenger  and  express  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  world. 

In  eight  years,  the  experiment  of  the  post 
office  department  was  considered  conclusively 
successful,  and  the  routes  were  let  to  low- 
bidding  private  companies  which  proceeded  to 
add  passenger  and  express  service  to  the  air 
mail. 

Looking  at  the  record  of  the  private  com¬ 
panies  since  the  beginning  of  commercial  air 
transportation  of  passengers,  mail,  and  ex¬ 
press  in  the  United  States,  we  find  the  progress 
effectively  summed  up  in  the  following  com¬ 
parative  statistics: 

1.  In  1926,  air  lines  carried  5,782  passengers. 
In  1933,  air  lines  carried  550,0(X)  passengers. 

2.  In  1926,  air  lines  flew  a  daily  average  of 
11,830  miles. 

In  1933,  air  lines  flew  a  daily  average  of 
158,537  miles. 

3.  In  1926,  air  lines  carried  6,467  pcunds  of 
air  express. 

In  1933,  air  lines  carried  1.880,(KX)  pomuls 
of  air  express. 

4.  In  1926,  the  federal  airways  system  totalled 
4,500  miles. 

In  1933,  the  federal  airways  system  totalled 
19,8(X)  miles. 
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5.  In  192(),  scheduled  air  lines  served  23  cities 
in  the  United  States. 

In  1933,  scheduled  air  lines  served  178  cities 
in  the  United  States. 

6.  In  1926,  the  cruising  speed  of  the  average 
transport  plane  was  100  miles  an  hour. 

In  1933,  the  cruising  speed  of  transport 
planes  in  service  on  United  .\ir  Lines  was 
170  miles  an  hour. 

7.  In  1926,  comparatively  little  night  flying 
was  practiced  and  no  passengers  were  car¬ 
ried  at  night. 

In  1933,  approximately  40  per  cent  of  all 
scheduled  air  line  mileage  was  flown  at 
night ;  now  passenger-flying  at  night  is  as 
common  as  by  day. 

8.  In  1926,  air  passenger  rates  were  approxi¬ 
mately  12  cents  per  mile. 

In  1933,  air  passenger  rates  were  approxi¬ 
mately  6  cents  per  mile. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  significant  sta¬ 
tistics  which  can  be  quoted  to  show  the  con¬ 
structive  advances  which  have  been  achieved 
in  the  field  of  air  transportation.  It  is  true 
that  the  air  mail  system,  as  pioneered  by  the 
post  office  department,  constitutes  the  back¬ 
bone  of  our  present  air  transport  network  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  equally  true  that  the 
rapid  development  of  scheduled  air  service 
during  the  past  few  years  has  been  sparked 
by  the  air  lines  themselves,  which  have  been 
responsible  for  the  profoundly  important  im¬ 
provements  in  flying  equipment  and  ground 
facilities.  Financial  expenditures  as  great  as 
the  air  lines  could  afford  have  been  made  and 
are  being  made  to  maintain  a  constant  im¬ 
provement  in  service  and  to  achieve  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  efficiency  in  operations. 


The  element  of  uncertainty  has  been  sub¬ 
stantially  minimized  through  the  development 
and  adoption  of  aids  to  navigation:  weather 
observing  and  reporting,  airway  development 
and  lighting,  navigating  instruments,  radio 
communications,  and  others. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  aids  is  the 
radio  telephone  voice  communication  system 
between  planes  in  flight  and  ground  stations, 
virtually  the  block  system  of  the  air.  Around 
this  system,  developed  by  United  Air  Lines  in 
1928  for  aircraft  operations,  have  been  cre¬ 
ated  several  other  radio  aids.  There  is  the 
directive  airways  radio  beam  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  for  identifying  the  true 
course  of  the  airways  during  conditions  of 
poor  visibility.  There  is  the  airport  localizer 
beam  for  bringing  pilots  directly  over  airports 
which  are  obscured  by  clouds.  There  has 
also  been  developed  a  landing  beam  designed 
to  make  it  possible  to  land  an  airplane  when 
the  airport  is  obscured  by  fog. 

An  idea  of  the  high  degree  of  dependability 
which  air  transport  operations  have  obtained 
is  evidenced  by  the  record  of  United  Air 
Lines  in  completing  99.8  per  cent  of  1,360,000 
miles  scheduled  to  be  flown  during  the  month 
of  July,  1934. 

In  reviewing  its  progress  and  analyzing  its 
present  status,  it  is  apparent  that  air  trans¬ 
portation  has  assumed  such  a  degree  of 
dependability  and  efficiency  that  it  is  now 
recognized  as  an  indispensable  unit  of  our  na¬ 
tional  scheme  of  transportation  and  communi¬ 
cation.  American  business  is  responsible,  in 
a  large  measure,  for  the  acceptance  of  the  air- 
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plane  as  a  regular  mode  of  transport,  which 
acceptance  has  been  motivated  largely  by  the 
alertness  of  industry  and  commerce  to  the 
advantages  of  the  speed  offered  by  air  line 
service. 

A  recent  check  of  passengers  on  United  Air 
Lines  showed  that  sixty  per  cent  were  presi¬ 
dents  and  other  executives,  sales  managers, 
and  sales  representatives  of  corporations; 
twenty  per  cent  were  engineers  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  business  travelers;  and  the  remainder 
included  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  travelers. 
Business  men  have  long  since  learned  that  the 
speed  of  modern  air  travel  can  be  advantage¬ 
ously  applied  to  the  transaction  of  their  own 
affairs.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  following 
typical  examples  of  routine  air  schedules: 

Chicago  to  New  York,  4  hours,  45  minutes; 
California  to  New  York.  18  hours,  45  minutes; 
Chicago  to  Cleveland,  2  hours;  Omaha  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  3  hours;  Seattle  to  San  Diego,  9  hours, 
30  minutes;  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles  or  Portland  or  other  Pacific  Coast 
p>oints,  an  overnight  flight. 

Air  express  has  shown  especially  strong 
gains  during  the  past  few  years,  because  of  a 
combination  of  factors  contributing  to  its  in¬ 
creased  use:  higher  speeds,  more  frequent 
schedules,  lower  rates,  and  more  effective 
ground  service,  including  coordinated  rail  de¬ 


liveries  to  destinations  not  situated  directly  [ 

on  the  air  routes.  Today,  air  express  costs  \\ 

are  less  than  one-third  of  those  prevailing  V 

three  years  ago,  although  speeds  are  now  fifty 
miles  an  hour  faster  than  three  years  ago. 

Many  people  still  entertain  the  erroneous 
impression  that  Europe  is  far  in  advance  of 
this  country  in  the  matter  of  commercial  air 
transportation.  The  true  situation  is  quite  the 
contrary.  In  passengers  carried,  in  miles 
tlown,  in  express  and  mail  transported,  in  speed 
of  equipment,  in  night  flying,  in  extent  of  aids 
to  flying  and  in  many  other  considerations, 
the  United  States  is  far  ahead  of  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

According  to  C.  C.  Grey,  internationally 
recognized  aeronautical  authority  and  editor 
of  The  Aeroplane,  leading  aviation  journal  of 
the  British  Empire,  “The  commercial  air  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  United  States  is  the  envy  of  the 
world.  No  other  country  can  show  as  high 
a  standard  of  speed,  regularity  and  safety, 
or  such  a  perfect  ground  organization.”  jj 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  established  air  ^ 
transport  operators  in  this  country  to  main-  | 

tain  this  world  leadership.  With  the  en-  | 

couragement  of  adequate  traffic,  coupled  with 
the  formulation  of  a  permanent  national  avi-  j 
at  ion  policy,  this  objective  should  certainly  fi 
be  achieved.  j 
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The  Bu  reau  of  Air  Commerce 

By  EUGENE  L  VIDAL 

Director  of  Air  Commerce,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington 


Beacon  lights  and  radio  stations  guiding 
aircraft  in  flight  along  the  airways,  licenses 
certifying  to  the  qualifications  of  pilots 
and  mechanics,  the  “NC”  and  number  painted 
on  the  wings  and  fin  of  a  licensed  airplane — 
these  are  among  the  evidences  of  the  Federal 
government’s  interest  in  civilian  aeronautics. 
Through  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  government 
carries  out  a  comprehensive  promotional  and 
regulatory  program  on  behalf  of  air  commerce 
in  the  United  States. 

In  the  few  years  of  its  life,  it  began  to 
build  its  organization  in  1926,  the  Bureau  of 
.\ir  Commerce  has  developed  into  a  very  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  the  government.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  employed  exceeds  1,500,  in¬ 
cluding  those  in  Washington  and  others  in 
the  field  offices  located  in  various  cities. 

20,000  Miles  of  Federal  Airways 

Nearly  20,000  miles  of  Federal  airways  are 
in  operation  day  and  night.  On  each  airway 
there  are  intermediate  landing  fields  which 
are  maintained  by  the  government  for  all  who 
fly.  These  fields  are  lighted  for  night  use, 
and  a  caretaker  sees  that  they  are  in  good 
condition  at  all  times.  Also  the  Bureau  main¬ 
tains  the  1,630  beacon  lights  that  guide  the 
birdman  as  he  flies  through  the  skies  at  night. 
It  maintains  nearly  100  radio  range  beacon 
stations  that  send  him  a  radio  beam  to  keep 
him  on  his  course,  70  weather  broadcasting 
stations,  80  radio  marker  beacons,  and  a  vast 
communications  system  for  relaying  weather 
information  from  point  to  point  on  the  ground. 

With  funds  allotted  by  the  Public  Works 
Administration  program  the  Bureau  of  Air 
Commerce  is  building  more  than  3,000  miles 
of  new  airways  and  making  many  replace¬ 
ments  and  improvements  on  the  old  routes  so 
that  our  system  of  airways  will  not  only  be 
the  most  complete  in  the  world,  but  without 
any  rival  as  far  as  safety  features  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  Bureau  issues  licenses  to  pilots  and 
planes.  Before  the  beginner  can  learn  to  fly 
he  must  have  a  student  license  from  the  Bu¬ 


reau  of  Air  Commerce.  The  birdmen  who 
fly  the  great  airline  transports  through  the 
skies  must  prove  to  the  Bureau’s  satisfaction 
that  they  are  qualified.  The  manufacturer 
must  show  the  Bureau  that  his  airplane  is  safe 
and  properly  built  before  he  can  paint  the 
license  number  on  the  wing. 

The  Air  Traffic  Rules  are  the  rules  of  the 
skyways  which  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce 
enforces.  Even  those  who  do  not  fly  are  pro¬ 
tected  by  these  rulings,  since  they  make  the 
airplane  fly  at  a  safe  altitude  over  towns  and 
assemblies  of  people. 

When  you  step  into  the  great  airliner  on 
one  of  our  many  airlines,  you  have  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  that  the 
ship  is  safe  and  airworthy  and  that  the  pilots 
who  will  fly  you  are  experts.  The  Bureau 
requires  that  they  be  examined  periodically 
to  assure  that  they  are  in  the  best  of  health. 

The  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  is  seeking 
to  bring  about  the  introduction  of  a  simple, 
easily-operated,  safe,  low-priced  airplane  for 
private  operation.  Such  an  airplane  can  be 
made  available  at  a  moderate  price  if  it  is 
built  by  quantity  production  methods. 

As  an  aid  to  this  development  the  Bureau 
of  Air  Commerce  asked  the  manufacturers  to 
bid  on  twenty-five  new  airplanes  for  use  by 
the  Bureau’s  pilots  in  the  field.  It  is  the  be¬ 
lief  of  officials  that  a  low-priced,  low-pow¬ 
ered  airplane  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  work 
done  by  the  Bureau’s  aeronautical  inspectors 
than  an  expensive  high-powered  plane.  These 
bids,  while  not  as  low  as  seven  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  are  a  definite  step  in  the  direction  of  the 
production  of  an  airplane  within  the  reach  of 
all  who  wish  to  fly. 

Great  Air  Map  of  United  States 
Being  Made 

Also  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  great  mapping  project  which,  when 
it  is  completed,  will  embrace  the  whole  of  the 
United  States.  The  Air  Navigation  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  has  charge  of 
this  mapping  project,  and  these  sectional  air¬ 
way  maps  are  being  compiled  and  printed  by 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 
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An  achievement  oi  the  past  year  in  which 
the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  takes  particular 
pride  was  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  a 
nation-wide  organization  at  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  on  a  budget  $2,400,000  less  than 
Congress  provided  for  the  1934  fiscal  year. 
The  total  funds  available  for  expenditure  dur¬ 
ing  the  1934  fiscal  year  were  $5,200,000,  Tor 
the  1935  fiscal  year  which  began  July  1,  $5,- 
205,250  was  appropriated.  During  the  last 
four  years  the  Bureau  has  been  averaging  ex¬ 
penditures  of  considerably  more  than  $8,500,- 
000  annually. 

When  consideration  is  given  to  the  fact 
that  the  largest  percentage  of  its  work  deals 
with  the  preservation  of  life  and  property, 
and  that  its  activities  extend  to  every  state  in 
the  Union,  an  arbitrary  reduction  in  operat¬ 
ing  expenses  corresponding  to  the  $2,400,000 


removed  from  the  budget,  was  not  easy  of 
accomplishment.  Therefore,  many  careful 
studies  and  detailed  surveys  were  ordered. 
When  the  final  reorganization  plans  and  poli¬ 
cies,  which  eliminated  or  merged  both  sec¬ 
tions  and  personnel  of  not  only  the  field 
organization  but  also  in  the  Washington  head¬ 
quarters,  were  determined  upon,  the  estimates 
indicated  that  the  Bureau  not  only  could  op¬ 
erate  within  the  special  economy  budget,  but 
it  would  show  a  slight  surplus  into  the  bargain. 
Subsequent  developments  have  proved  this 
to  be  correct. 

To  accomplish  the  reduction,  every  division 
and  section  was  called  upon  to  engage  in 
thorough  house  cleanings  to  eliminate  all  un¬ 
necessary  and  antiquated  duties  and  practices 
that  had  accumulated  over  periods  of  time. 

This  house-cleaning  process  did  not  mean 
elimination  or  curtailment  of  essential  activi¬ 
ties.  On  the  contrary,  the  functions  of  the 
Bureau  have  actually  been  augmented. 

New  legislation  passed  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress  provides  among  other  things  for 
more  extensive  power  in  investigating  acci¬ 
dents  and  publishing  the  causes  thereof,  and 
for  development  work  on  new  types  of  air¬ 
craft,  engines,  and  accessories.  A  Develop¬ 
ment  Section  organized  to  carry  out  the  latter 
function  has  undertaken  the  details  of  the 
low-priced  airplane  project  as  its  first  task. 

A  well-rounded  program  seeking  to  encour¬ 
age  all  phases  of  civil  aeronautics  is  now  being 
pursued.  Previously,  the  Federal  government 
expended  millions  of  dollars  for  air  naviga¬ 
tion  aids  and  regulation  of  flying,  but  did 
little  or  nothing  to  improve  the  plane  for  the 
private  owner.  This,  now,  is  an  objective  of 
the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  and  we  can  look 
forward  to  an  advance  in  private  flying  com¬ 
parable  to  the  progress  made  in  the  last  few 
years  by  the  scheduled  airlines. 


\What  Should  the  B  usiness  Teacher  Know  About  Insurance? 

OUR  readers  will  recall  Dr.  Harold  Clark’s  excellent  series  of  articles  last  year 
on  the  subject,  “What  Economics  Should  Business  Teachers  Know?”  Next 
month,  the  Business  Educatio.n  World  will  start  a  similar  series  on  the  subject, 
“What  Should  Business  Teachers  Know  About  Insurance?”  The  author  of  the 
first  three  articles  of  the  series  is  Edward  M.  Chase,  Annuity  Counselor,  of  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Chase  was  for  many  years  manager  of  the  Foreign  Exchange  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Bank  of  New  York  and  Trust  Company  and  is  a  noted  authority 
on  money  as  well  as  on  annuities. 
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Occupational  Analysis  as  a  Ba  sis  of  Book- 
keepins  Curricula  of  Secondary  Schools^ 

By  Dr.  EHA  C.  SKENE 

Head,  Secretarial  Department,  Westbrook  Junior  College,  Portland,  Maine 


The  problem  of  the  study  is  to  analyze 
the  bookkeeping  activities  involved  in 
business  occupations  as  a  basis  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  content  of  courses  of  study  in 
secondary  schools  which  include  bookkeeping 
activities. 

The  problem  resolves  itself  into  six  main 
parts: 

1.  Listing  of  those  bookkeeping  activities 
wliich  are  undertaken  in  carrying  out  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  organized  occupational  life. 

2.  Determining  which  of  these  activities  may 
better  be  learned  on  the  job  and  which  in 
school. 

3.  Determining  those  activities  to  be  taught 
in  .school  and  ascertaining  which  units  may  be 
taught  on  the  acquaintanceship  level  and  which 
on  the  mastership  level. 

4.  .■\scertaining  by  whom  these  various  ac¬ 
tivities  are  undertaken  and  by  whom  they  are 
to  be  studied. 

5.  Determining  how  these  bookkeeping  ac¬ 
tivities  are  to  be  organized.  For  example,  in 
addition  to,  or  instead  of,  being  taught  in  classes 
in  bookkeeping,  the  activities  may  be  taught  in 
junior  business  training.  olVice  practice,  busi¬ 
ness  law,  and  similar  courses. 

6.  Determining  the  sequence  in  which  the  ac¬ 
tivities  are  taught. 

The  analysis  of  bookkeeping  activities  in¬ 
volved  in  business  occupations  is  an  important 
and  timely  problem.  The  field  is  by  no  means 
new,  but  the  ramifications  of  “real"  and  rela¬ 
ted  bookkeeping  duties  are  numerous;  there¬ 
fore,  a  study  of  these  related  activities  is  one 
e.specially  important  phase  of  the  entire  prob¬ 
lem. 

The  method  was  worked  out  in  terms  of  the 
main  parts  of  the  problem.  The  criteria,  which 
were  selected  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  the 
writings  of  leaders  in  education,  were  set  up  in 
accordance  with  the  divisions  of  the  problem. 


‘An  abstract  of  Miss  Skene’s  thesis  submitted  in 
partial  fulfillment  of  the  re<|uirements  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  School  of  Education  of 
N'ew  York  I’niversity,  193-4. 


An  analysis  of  life  activities  was  made  by: 

(a)  A  check  list  containing  537  items 
classified  under  twenty  functional 
groups. 

(h)  \  direction  sheet  containing  questions 
concerning  age,  sex,  specific  occupa¬ 
tion,  type  of  business,  business  organ¬ 
ization,  business  experience,  general 
education,  and  specific  business  training 
of  the  interviewees. 

These  two  forms  were  used  for  obtaining 
data,  by  means  of  personal  interviews,  from 
persons  engaged  in  four  general  classes  of 
business,  e.g.,  general  business,  institutional, 
professional,  and  governmental. 

Interviewers  distributed  820  complete  check 
lists  and  535  (65.2  per  cent)  were  returned  in 
usable  form.  Also  316  consumer  check  lists, 
containing  98  of  the  most  generally  performed 
items  on  the  complete  check  list,  were  given 
out  to  persons  not  employed  in  remunerative 
office  work,  and  133  (42.0  per  cent)  were 
returned. 

The  activities  to  be  learned  in  school  were 
ascertained  by  the  inclusion  in  the  check  list 
of  a  column  entitled  “Job-School.”  Likewise, 
the  degree  of  thoroughness  with  which  the 
bookkeeping  activities  are  to  be  taught  was 
ascertained  by: 

1.  The  inclusion  in  the  check  list  of  a  col¬ 
umn  entitled  “Regular”  in  which  the  inter¬ 
viewees  were  asked  to  place  a  check  if  they 
performed  the  duty  as  a  regular  part  of  their 
daily  routine,  but,  if  the  duty  was  performed 
only  occasionally,  they  were  asked  to  place  a 
check  in  the  column  entitled  “Occasional.”  In 
this  way  it  was  thought  possible  to  obtain  an 
indication  of  the  frequency  with  which  various 
activities  w’ere  performed. 

2.  A  check  of  these  most  frequently  per¬ 
formed  duties  to  determine  whether  they 
should  be  taught  on  an  acquaintanceship  or 
mastership  level.  Questions  in  the  direction 
sheet  as  to  age  and  sex  were  designed  to 
supply  information  to  aid  in  judging  by 
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whom  bookkeeping  activities  are  to  be 
learned.  This  information  was  to  be  used 
on  a  comparative  basis  with  the  1930 
United  States  Census  occupational  data.  On 
the  basis  of  this  information  a  group  of  ten 
experienced  teachers  of  bookkeeping  gave  judg¬ 
ment,  arrived  at  independently,  as  to  whether, 
when,  and  to  whom  these  activities  were  to  be 
taught.  The  judgments  of  these  teachers  also 
served  as  a  basis  for  the  organization  of  the 
duties  into  major  topics,  and  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  sequence  in  which  the  topics  are 
to  be  taught. 

Personnel  of  the  Study 

The  668  persons  interviewed  represent  seven 
occupational  groups,  and  are  employed  in  four 
general  fields  of  business — professional,  gen¬ 
eral  business,  governmental,  and  institutional. 

These  workers  are  distributed  among  the 
major  types  of  business  proprietorships — 39.5 
per  cent  are  employed  by  corporations,  18.1 
per  cent  by  partnerships,  9.3  per  cent  by  sin¬ 
gle  proprietorships,  1.1  per  cent  by  joint 
stock  companies,  and  8.1  per  cent  are  in  gov¬ 
ernmental  service. 

While  no  exact  relationships  could  be  shown, 
these  data  as  to  sex  and  age  of  workers  agree, 
in  general,  with  the  data  given  in  the  1930 
United  States  Census  Occupational  Statistics. 

The  personnel  of  the  consumer  group  is  dis¬ 
tributed  in  five  non-commercial  groups — 
housewives,  33.8  per  cent;  non-commercial 
teachers.  27.0  per  cent;  doctors,  dentists,  and 
nurses.  12.7  per  cent;  students  and  farmers, 
18.0  per  cent,  and  mechanics,  8.2  per  cent. 

The  data  for  the  two  groups  in  this  study 
show  that  38.3  per  cent  of  the  office  workers 
and  36.1  per  cent  of  the  consumer  group  had 
attended  secondary  school.  Business  school 
attendance  ranks  second  in  the  former  group 
and  university  or  college  attendance  ranks  sec¬ 
ond  in  the  latter  group. 

Bookkeeping  and  typewriting  lead  in  the 
business  subjects  studied  by  the  occupational 
and  consumer  groups.  Some  training  in  office 
practice  was  reported  by  both  groups,  and 
some  training  in  office  machines  was  also  re¬ 
ported  by  the  office  workers.  Only  108  per¬ 
sons  in  the  occupational  group  indicated  that 
they  had  not  received  any  specific  business 
training. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  study  is 
the  analysis  of  537  bookkeeping  activities. 
These  were  ranked,  first,  according  to  fre¬ 
quency  of  performance  in  each  of  the  seven 


occupations,  and  then  also  in  all  the  groups 
combined,  and  listed  according  to  deciles.  The 
highest  group  was  designated  as  decile  “1,” 
the  next  as  “2,”  and  so  on  down  to  the  lowest 
group,  which  was  the  tenth  decile.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  316  of  the  537  activities  listed  in  the 
complete  check  list  were  performed  by  general 
clerks;  these  316  activities  were  ranked  ac¬ 
cording  to  frequency  of  performance  and 
divided  into  ten  groups  of  approximately  31 
each.  Each  activity  found  in  the  first  group 
of  31  was  assigned  the  figure  1  to  indicate 
that  it  belonged  in  the  first  10  per  cent  of  the 
316  duties  performed  by  general  clerks  from 
the  point  of  view  of  frequency  of  perform¬ 
ance.  The  figure  2  was  assigned  to  each  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  second  group  of  frequencies,  and  so 
on  down  through  the  tenth  group. 

Next  the  Job-School  and  the  Regular-Oc¬ 
casional  judgments  were  considered.  The 
judgments  used  were  obtained  from  a  random 
sampling  of  175  taken  from  the  six  occupa¬ 
tional  fields.  For  the  537  activities  on  these 
175  check  lists,  the  Job-School  and  Regular- 
Occasional  equations  and  percentages  were 
worked  out. 

The  Aefivifies  of  Bookkeepers 

In  the  complete  check  list,  515  of  the  537 
activities  were  found  to  be  performed,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  by  the  workers  in  the 
seven  groups  studied.  The  following  tabula¬ 
tion  gives  the  number  of  activities  listed  un¬ 
der  each  of  20  functional  groups: 


Mailing  activities  .  14 

Hanks  and  checks  .  12 

Telephone,  telegraph,  and  cable  .  11 

Personnel  relations  and  general  office  duties .  S3 

Kditorial  duties  .  11 

Filing  .  34 

Dictation  and  transcription  .  9 

Tyjtewriting  .  10 

Correspondence  duties  .  2 

Financial — income  tax,  tax  laws,  and  taxes — lx)th 

federal  and  state  .  10 

Statements,  bills,  invoices  and  purchase  orders..  10 

Interest  .  5 

Insurance  .  10 

Promissory  notes  .  10 

Stocks,  bonds,  and  securities — fidelity  Imnds — 

coujwns  .  14 

.Salesmen — commission,  statements,  etc .  (> 

Claims  .  4 

Office  machines  (groups)  .  14 

Miscellaneous  .  20 

Bookkeeping  .  169 


This  table  would  indicate  that  bookkeepers 
undertake  many  activities  which  go  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  formal  double-entry  book¬ 
keeping.  Efficiency  in  some  of  these  non- 
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bookkeeping  activities  may  be  as  significant 
for  job  success  as  efficiency  in  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  activities  themselves,  and  in  some  cases 
possibly  more  significant. 

Activities  of  Bookkeepers  to  be  Taught 
to  All  Pupils 

Of  the  total  number  of  activities  of  book¬ 
keepers  listed,  under  the  twenty  functional 
heads,  159  items  (29.7  per  cent)  were  found 
to  be  so  significant  in  the  work  of  the  seven 
major  occupational  groups  studied  that  they 
should  be  taught  to  all  trainees;  that  is,  to 
prospective  salesmen,  sales  clerks,  stenograph¬ 
ers  and  typists,  general  clerks,  ledger  clerks, 
bookkeepers,  entrepreneurs,  managers,  and 
general  consumers.  This  may  serve  as  an  in¬ 
dication  that  training  in  some  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  bookkeepers  should  be  given  to  the 
entire  high  school  population. 

Activities  to  Be  Taught  to  Prospective 
Bookkeepers 

The  most  important  of  the  54  activities 
found  to  be  especially  essential  only  in  the 
case  of  bookkeepers  are: 

Use  a  general  journal. 

Use  a  cash  journal  for  all  entries. 

L’se  a  separate  journal  for  cash  receipts. 

Use  a  separate  journal  for  cash  payments. 

Use  a  sales  journal. 

Use  a  purchase  journal. 

I’se  a  sales  returns  and  allowances  journal. 

Use  a  purchase  returns  and  allowances 
journal. 

Use  a  notes  receivable  journal. 

Use  books  with  special  columns. 

Post  to  purchase  ledger. 

Check  postings. 

Post  from  purchase  l>ook. 

Post  from  general  journal. 

Post  from  notes  receivable  journal. 

Take  the  trial  balance. 

Compute  the  percentage  of  gross  profit. 

Make  classified  balance  sheet. 

Check  errors. 

Record  closing  entries  in  the  journal. 

Figure  accruals. 

Use  control  for  accounts  receivable. 

Use  control  for  notes  receivable. 

Use  control  for  general  administrative  e.\- 
pense. 

Make  bank  reconcilation  .statement. 

Compare  cash  balance  with  cash  Ixxik. 

In  this  thesis  no  pretense  is  made  that  the 
determination  of  grade  placement  of  book¬ 


keeping  activities  can  be  ascertained.  The 
data  from  the  United  States  Census  show  that 
of  the  930,648  persons  employed  as  bookkeep¬ 
ers,  cashiers,  and  accountants  in  the  United 
States  in  1930,  78,765,  or  only  8.4  per  cent, 
were  below'  the  age  of  twenty.  But  234,088 
(25.1  per  cent  )  were  employed  in  the  same 
occupations  in  the  age  group  of  20-24  years. 

Grade  Placement  of  Bookkeeping  Activities 

If  our  teaching  concept  is  developed  on  the 
philosophy  of  those  educators  who  believe  that 
school  activity  should  “be  carefully  planned, 
so  that  content  .  .  .  will  not  be  separated 
from  the  time  of  its  use  longer  than  necessary,” 
then  the  premise  that  all  vocational  bookkeep¬ 
ing  training  might  be  placed  in  the  collegiate 
school  of  business  or  on  a  post-school  level  is 
logical.  On  the  other  hand,  if  our  teaching 
concept  follows  that  of  other  leading  educa¬ 
tors  who  consider  this  attitude,  when  carried 
to  an  extreme,  as  a  fallacy  then  the  statement 
that  the  secondary  school  is  justified  in  teach¬ 
ing  bookkeeping  because  it  is  teaching  that 
which  the  pupil  cannot  learn  otherwise  is  also 
reasonable.  This  latter  group  of  educational 
philosophers  further  justify  the  school  because 
there  the  pupil  will  learn  the  things  which 
must  be  known  to  him  as  an  adult  before  they 
become  problems,  rather  than  after  they  be¬ 
come  problems.  On  this  basis,  therefore, 
justification  might  be  found  for  setting  up  a 
course  in  vocational  bookkeeping  in  the  last 
year  of  the  senior  high  school,  or  in  the  period 
immediately  following  senior  high  school 
graduation. 

Recommendations 

An  analysis  of  bookkeeping  occupational  in¬ 
formation  should  be  made  to  determine  the 
supply  and  demand  of  bookkeepers,  in  terms 
of  its  implications  for  vocational  instruction 
in  bookkeeping  in  the  schools. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  teaching  the 
159  activities  which  are  so  significant  in  the 
work  of  the  persons  employed  in  these  seven 
occupational  groups.  With  this  end  in  view 
a  study  should  be  made  to  determine  subject 
matter  and  grade  placement  of  these  topics. 
Likewise,  a  study  should  be  made  to  develop 
definite  courses  in  vocational  bookkeeping,  to 
be  taught  either  in  high  school  or  junior  col¬ 
lege  schools  of  commerce. 
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School  News  and  Pe  rsona  I  Notes 


Dr.  JOHN  R.  GREGG,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Gregg  and  their  daughter,  Kate 
Kinley,  has  returned  to  New  York  after  a  very 
busy  trip  to  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Holland.  In  the  course  of  his  trip.  Dr.  Gregg 
attended  the  International  Shorthand  Congress 
held  in  Amsterdam  on  August  4.  His  address 
before  the  Congress,  “The  Evolution  of  the 
Principles  of  Shorthand  Construction,”  will 
be  published  in  full  in  an  early  issue  of  this 
journal. 

The  Edmondson  School  of  Business,  Chat¬ 
tanooga,  Tennessee,  has  had  such  an  in¬ 
crease  in  its  enrollments  that  an  enlargement 
of  its  quarters  has  been  made.  The  school 
now  occupies  the  entire  third  floor  of  its  build¬ 
ing  at  Eighth  and  Cherry  Streets.  Prospective 
enrollments  indicate  that  more  space  will  be 
needed  in  the  near  future. 

GC.  GREENE,  for  many  years  with 
.  Goldey  College,  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
and  a  national  authority  on  the  teaching  of 
handwriting,  is  now  with  Banks  College,  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Mr.  Greene  is  treasurer  of  the 
National  Association  of  Penmanship  Teachers 
and  Supervisors. 


ARDP^N  L.  ALLYN,  who  for  the  past 
^eleven  years  has  been  director  of  Edu¬ 
cation  at  Bliss  College,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  been  appointed  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Kent  State 
College,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Allyn  is  a 
graduate  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University 
and  completed  his 
master’s  work  at  Ohio 
State  University.  Pri¬ 
or  to  his  connection 
with  Bliss  College  he 
was  principal  of  the 
High  School  at  Ken¬ 
ton,  Ohio,  having 
served  as  teacher  or 
principal  in  that  system  for  eleven  years. 

He  has  been  actively  associated  with  the 
Ohio  Commercial  Teachers  Association  since 
its  organization,  and  is  its  president  for  the 
present  school  year.  He  has  also  been  very 
active  in  the  National  Commercial  Teachers 
Federation  for  several  years.  Mr.  Allyn  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  the  first  editor  of 
the  High  School  Teacher. 


Arden  L.  Allyn 


The  Pullman  P'ree  School  of  Manual 
Training,  Chicago,  has  again  made  a  splen¬ 
did  record  in  the  development  of  shorthand 
writers.  Here  is  its  record  for  1933-1934: 

Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Helen  Adams 
and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Ravas,  the  entire  first-year 
class  of  thirty-five  students  passed  the  Gregg 
Writer  Complete  Theory  Test;  thirty-three, 
the  official  Gregg  Writer  60-word  transcription 
test;  twenty,  the  80-word  test;  and  seven,  the 
100-word  test. 

Of  the  second-year  class  of  twenty-six  stu¬ 
dents  taught  by  Miss  Roberta  B.  Wood, 
twenty-three  passed  the  100-word  test;  eleven, 
the  120-word  test;  five,  the  140-word  test; 
and  one,  the  160-word  test. 

Under  Mrs.  Wilma  S.  Garner,  twenty-five 
of  the  third-year  class  of  twenty-eight  stu¬ 
dents  passed  the  120-word  test;  thirteen,  the 
140-word  test;  four,  the  160-word  test;  and 
three,  the  175-word  test. 


Anew  organization  was  “born”  last  spring 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Doris 
Tyrrell.  Its  name  is  the  Minnesota  State 
Business  Educators  Association. 

The  officers  and  executive  board  for  this 
year  are:  President,  B.  B.  Beal,  High  School, 
Hibbing;  Vice  President,  Doris  Tyrrell,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  J.  V’incent  Porter,  Marshall  High 
School,  Minneapolis;  Executive  Board:  Pearl 
Knight,  Central  High  School,  St.  Paul;  Merle 
D.  Allen,  High  School,  Owatonna;  C.  E.  Ober- 
man.  High  School,  Rochester. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Loeb  Jacobs,  of  Edge- 
wood,  Rhode  Island,  announce  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  their  daughter,  Dorothy  Gardner,  to 
Mr.  George  Lederer,  of  Providence,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  12. 


N.  C.  T.  F.  Convention  Dec.  26-28,  Chicago. 
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A  Quality  Program  of  Education  for  the 
Prospective  Teacher  of  Business  Subjects 


By  IRMA  EHRENHARDT 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute 


A  PANORAMIC  view  of  a  quality  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  for  the  prospective 
teacher  of  business  subjects,  spreads 
before  me  a  series  of  peaks  upon  which  such 
a  program  must  be  built.  In  the  order  of 
their  range  of  visibility  the  peaks  are: 

1.  Education  and  its  philosophy. 

2.  Business  and  its  philosophy. 

3.  New  objectives  in  business  education. 

4.  Recommendations  in  regard  to  a  quality 
program  for  the  prospective  teacher  of  busi¬ 
ness  subjects. 

I  shall  attempt  in  this  article  to  organize 
and  analyze  pertinent  facts  on  these  topics 
and  thus  evolve  a  program  fitting  the  prob¬ 
lem  implied  in  the  title. 

Education  and  Its  Philosophy 

General  education  is  the  progenitor  of  all 
the  special  branches  of  study,  including  those 
of  the  professional  as  well  as  the  skill  groups. 
There  is  no  discord  between  the  aims  of  a 
liberal  and  a  vocational  education.^  The  one 
complements  the  other.  The  old  disciplinary 
theory  has  been  shelved  and  today  the  merits 
of  subject  matter  are  determined  by  useful¬ 
ness  to  the  individual  and  society,  and  by 
the  method  of  teaching.  At  present,  the  chief 
aim  of  teaching  shorthand  or  any  skill  sub¬ 
ject  is  to  train  the  pupil  to  be  an  efficient 
stenographer  or  operator  in  the  skill  studied; 
not  to  “discipline  the  mind.”  Thorndyke, 
with  his  Laws  of  Learning  and  his  theories  in 
regard  to  the  Original  Nature  of  Man,  has 
revolutionized  the  learning  process  and  has 
made  of  it  a  vital,  physiological-psychological 
procedure. 

And  so  education,  too,  is  beginning  a  New 
Deal !  Today  we  are  striving  for  a  harmonized 
arrangement  of  all  the  activities  of  life,  an 
arrangement  which  is  aptly  defined  by  the 
late  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot  in  his  description 
of  a  cultured  man: 

*  David  Kinley,  “The  Cultural — The  Practical.”  The 
Business  Education  IVorld,  January,  1934,  p.  217. 


•A  man  of  quick  perceptions,  broad  sympathies, 
and  wide  affinities :  responsive,  but  independent ; 
self-reliant,  but  deferential ;  loving  truth  and 
candor,  but  also  moderation  and  proportion : 
courageous,  but  gentle:  not  finished,  but  per¬ 
fecting. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  business  educa¬ 
tion?  The  answer  is  that  only  in  so  far  as 
the  prospective  teacher  of  business  subjects 
receives  emphasis  in  her  own  field  in  proper 
relation  to  other  activities  of  life  will  she  get 
a  quality  program  and  will  she  become  a 
“quality”  teacher. 

Business  and  Its  Philosophy 

The  day  of  the  self-made  man  is  fast  dis¬ 
appearing.  New  business  ethics  are  evolving, 
resulting  in  a  spirit  which  might  be  called  an 
enlightened  selfishness  which  realizes  that  it 
is  better,  in  the  long  run,  to  deal  fairly  and 
squarely  than  to  seize  immediate  gains  at  the 
expense  of  another.  Stuart  Chase  in  “The 
Nemesis  of  American  Business”  has  clearly 
shown  the  disastrous  effects  on  civilization  be¬ 
cause  powerful  groups  have  disobeyed  the 
adage,  “No  man  liveth  unto  himself.”' 

What  are  some  of  the  specific  things  which 
the  new-type  business  man  wants  of  a  high 
school  graduate?  Cameron  S.  Beck  has  made 
an  extensive  study  based  upon  the  opinions  of 
personnel  managers  and  directors.®  Mr.  F.  G. 
Nichols,  of  Harvard  University,  in  his  book, 
“Commercial  Education  in  the  High  School,” 
summarizes  the  deficiencies  outlined  by  Mr. 
Beck  as  follows: 

a.  Inadequate  training  in  fundamentals. 

b.  Commercial  curricula  too  diversified  and 
extensive. 


-  Stuart  Chase,  “The  Nemesis  of  American  Busi¬ 
ness,”  (Macmillan  Company,  1931),  p.  105. 

•■’Cameron  S.  Beck,  “The  Necessity  of  Closer  Rela¬ 
tions  Between  Business  and  the  Schools,”  N.  E.  A. 
Convention,  Department  of  Business  Education,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 

*  F.  G.  Nichols,  “Commercial  Education  in  the  High 
School”  (Appleton-Century,  1933),  p.  137. 
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c.  Lack  of  training  in  cultural  and  academic 
subjects. 

d.  The  prevalence  of  antiquated  methods  in 
the  teaching  of  office  work.* 

In  Mr.  Beck’s  collection  of  letters  there  is 
also  a  strong  emphasis  placed  upon  ethics; 
such  characteristics  as  honesty,  accuracy, 
thinking  for  one's  self,  definite  purpose,  in¬ 
dustry. 

New  Objectives  in  Business  Education 

The  objectives  of  business  education  are 
well  given  in  the  March,  1933.  issue  of  the 
National  Business  Education  Quarterly.  In 
summary  they  pertain  to: 

a.  iiencral  Objectives.  The  development  of 
“emotional,  social,  and  moral  traits  which  make 
for  success  in  specific  employments  and  in 
social  situations  of  life.” 

b.  Cuidanee  Ohjeetiz'es.  Guidance  activities 
should  continue  through  the  jK'riod  t)f  specific 
preparation  in  business  education.  .Actual  skills 
taught  in  vtKational  training  will  replace  the 
practice  samples  of  the  exploratory  period,  but 
counselling  will  constantly  be  recpiired  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  inevitable  adjustments.  Guidance  activi¬ 
ties  should  also  be  continued  uptm  completion  of 
the  training.  That  is,  after  placement  there 
should  be  follow-up  of  the  pupil  on  the  job. 

c.  Vocational  Objectizes.  The  following  state¬ 
ments  are  taken  directly  from  Mr.  Nichols’ 
article : 

1.  Only  those  who  clearly  are  potentially 
trainable  for  and  placeable  in  clerical  or  store 
pijsitions  should  be  permitted  to  enroll  for  voca¬ 
tional  business  training ;  that  only  those  who 
clearly  are  potentially  promotable  should  be 
encouraged  to  prepare  definitely  for  office  work. 

2.  V<x:ational  objectives  should  be  definite 
and  expressed  in  terms  of  real  jobs  such  as  can 
be  obtained  at  the  conclusion  of  training,  h'ach 
vtKational  commercial  pupil  should  devote  a 
limited  amount  of  time  to  specific  preparation 
for  employment,  but  should  not  jjursue  a  pro¬ 
gram  made  up  wholly,  or  even  largely,  of  skill 
subjects. 

3.  Nothing  short  of  the  degree  of  skill  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  at  least  minimal  office  standards 
should  be  the  goal  of  vocational  commercial 
departments. 

4.  Occupational  understanding  is  (piite  as  im¬ 
portant  an  outcome  of  v(Kational  commercial 
education  as  is  occupational  skill. 

5.  Vocational  commercial  education  must  lay 
a  basis  for  future  growth  to  insure  ultimate 
promotion  to  higher  levels  of  a  business  organ¬ 
ization. 


In  the  light  of  present  trends,  the  follow¬ 
ing  recommendations  are  offered: 

1.  Recommendation  in  regard  to  Selection 
or  Guidance.  Dr.  Haynes  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California  made  the  following 
statements  in  regard  to  this  question: 

“The  first  recommendation  is  concerned 
with  the  first  requisite  of  successful  business 
teacher-training:  a  selective  process  that  can 
be  depended  upon  to  provide  students  whose 
social,  physical,  moral,  and  mental  qualities 
are  justification  for  the  belief  that  they  will 
make  good  teachers.  The  fact  must  be  real¬ 
ized  that,  regardless  of  the  quality  or  amount 
of  training  given,  there  can  be  attained  no 
satisfactory  results  unless  the  right  kind  of 
people  are  available  to  be  trained.” 

2.  Recommendation  in  regard  to  Vocational 
Content.  Instead  of  emphasizing  the  three 
skills:  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  the  teacher  training  program  in  commerce 
should  contain  diversified  groups ;  that  is, 
separate  fields  of  concentration,  such  as,  sec¬ 
retarial,  social-business,  retail  selling,  and  ac¬ 
counting. 

3.  Recommendation  in  regard  to  Proficiency 
in  the  Skills.  Not  only  does  a  successful  busi¬ 
ness  teacher  teach,  but  he  also  demonstrates 
what  he  teaches.  Therefore,  it  is  essential 
that  he  reach  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  in 
the  skill  courses  so  that  he  may  demonstrate 
the  skill  which  he  desires  his  class  to  approxi¬ 
mate  or  surpass. 

4.  Recommendation  in  regard  to  Business 
Experience.  At  least  one  semester,  preferably 
a  year,  of  cooperative  training  should  be  re¬ 
quired. 

5.  Recommendation  hi  regard  to  Social- 
business  Subjects.  All  prospective  commercial 
teachers  should  study  the  social-business  sub¬ 
jects,  because  these  subjects  furnish  pertinent 
material  as  a  background  for  the  strictly  vo¬ 
cational  work.* 

6.  Recommendation  in  regard  to  Research 
in  Business  Education.  A  course  should  be 
offered  in  which  a  student  may  acquaint  him¬ 
self  with  the  new  methods,  new'  literature,  new 
problems  in  business  education.  Such  a  course 
should  awaken  the  student  to  the  need  for 
continued  study,  questioning,  and  research  in 
teaching  business  subjects,  job  analyses,  etc. 

7.  Recommendation  in  regard  to  Student 
Teaching.  Actual  practice  in  supervised  teach- 


Jessie  F.  Crahain,  “Evolution  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States,”  University  of  Southern 
California,  Monograph,  1933,  p.  192. 
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ing  of  business  subjects  should  be  required  of 
all  prospective  commercial  teachers.  There 
should  be  a  close  connection  between  sec¬ 
ondary  education  and  business  teacher  educa¬ 
tion.  The  student  teachers  must  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  progressive  quality  of 
aims,  curricula,  and  procedures  in  secondary 
business  education. 

8.  Recommendatiofi  in  regard  to  Economic 
Background.  To  better  equip  a  prospective 
commercial  teacher,  it  is  necessary  to  select 
as  second  major,  the  social-business  group. 
The  economic  situation  of  today  is  of  poignant 
interest  to  all  teachers  and  especially  the  busi¬ 
ness  teacher.  A  background  of  economic  the¬ 
ory,  sociology,  history,  and  civics  will  promote 
the  cultivation  of  an  objective  attitude  upon 
the  part  of  the  prospective  teacher  of  busi¬ 
ness  subjects  and  will  help  him  in  relating 
his  commercial  work  to  conditions  of  the  day. 

9.  Recommendations  in  regard  to  General 
Education.  Such  courses  as  philosophy,  ap¬ 
preciation  of  music,  of  art,  a  science,  and  a 
great  deal  of  English  and  Literature,  should 
also  be  included  in  the  program  for  the  pros¬ 
pective  teacher  of  business  subjects.  The 
more  deeply  he  studies  and  enjoys  the  fine 
arts,  the  more  understanding  will  he  acquire 
of  human  nature. 

10.  Recommendation  in  regard  to  Voca¬ 
tional  and  Educational  Guidance.  The  pros¬ 
pective  teacher's  program  should  contain  a 
course  in  education  and  vocational  guidance 
in  order  that  he  may  learn  to  cope  with  some 
of  the  problems  which  will  present  them¬ 
selves  among  his  pupils. 

11.  Recommendation  in  regard  to  Projes- 
sioml  Courses.  Educational  psychology,  phil¬ 
osophy  of  education,  principles  of  secondary 
education,  history  of  education,  should  also 
find  a  place  on  the  program  of  the  prospective 
teacher  of  business  subjects. 

12.  Recommendation  in  regard  to  Health 
Education.  A  prospective  teacher  of  business 
subjects  should  be  physically  alert,  as  well  as 
mentally  alert. 

13.  Recommendation  in  regard  to  Person¬ 
ality  Instruction.  At  some  place  in  a  teacher¬ 
training  program  provision  should  be  made 
for  instruction  in  suitable  conduct,  appropri¬ 
ate  dress,  and  correct  observance  of  the  ameni¬ 
ties  of  life. 


Send  descriptions  of  your  favorite  teach¬ 
ing  devices  to  the  Idea  Exchange  Editor. 
See  p.  153. 


A  Goldenrod  Flood! 

The  Business  Education  World  is  expe¬ 
riencing  (and  it  is  a  most  enjoyable  experi¬ 
ence)  a  steadily  rising  goldenrod  flood.  We 
will  do  nothing  to  stop  it.  We  can  only  thank 
the  thousands  of  our  subscribers  who  removed 
the  goldenrod  insert  from  the  September  issue 
and  handed  it  to  their  teacher  friends  with 
the  suggestion  that  they  read  the  issue  and 
then  send  in  their  two-year  subscriptions  at 
the  bargain  rate  of  lYzc  a  month. 

Should  any  of  you  wish  to  continue  the 
good  work  of  making  your  commercial  de¬ 
partment  100  per  cent  subscribers  to  the 
“best  business  education  magazine  in  the 
world”  (quoting  one  of  our  enthusiastic  sub¬ 
scribers),  we  have  a  pleasant  surprise  for  you 
as  a  partial  recognition  of  your  valuable  ser¬ 
vices.  Drop  us  a  line,  saying  that  you  believe 
you  know  some  teachers  who  would  part  with 
lYzc.  a  month  in  exchange  for  the  96-page 
Business  Education  World,  filled  with  every 
good  thing  for  the  teacher  of  business  sub¬ 
jects,  and  we  will  tell  you  all  about  this  “sur¬ 
prise.” — C.  I.  B. 

•  •  • 

A  Correction 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  misstate¬ 
ment  on  page  61  of  the  September  issue.  Dr. 
Harold  (i.  Shields  is  not  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  International  Com¬ 
mercial  Schools  Contest  this  year.  The  third 
member  of  the  committee  is  Dr.  I).  C.  Beighey 
of  Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  College, 
Macomb,  Illinois. 

•  •  • 

Bulletin  Service  of  the 

N.  A.  C.  T.  T.  I. 

The  National  Association  of  Commercial 
Teacher  Training  Institutions,  composed  of 
leading  colleges  and  universities  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  has  published  to-date  four  bulletins  in 
which  have  been  reported  annual  convention 
proceedings:  Bulletin  No.  1,  February,  1930; 
Bulletin  No.  2,  February,  1932;  Bulletin  No. 
3,  July,  1933,  in  which  is  contained  an  im¬ 
portant  committee  report  on  “The  Obligation 
and  Position  of  Business  Education  in  Our 
Economic  Order”;  and  Bulletin  No.  4,  May, 
1934,  in  which  there  is  a  valuable  report  on 
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“Changing  Objectives  of  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion:  Implications  for  Commercial  Teacher 
Training.” 

This  Bulletin  No.  4  also  gives  a  report  of 
the  Research  Commission,  which  plans  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  school  year  of  1934-1935  to 
issue  three  special  bulletins  under  the  general 
chairmanship  of  Paul  S.  Lomax,  New  York 
University,  New  York  City. 

1.  “Researches  in  Business  Education  with 
Reference  to  Teacher  Training,”  to  be  published 
Noveinbei  15,  1934,  under  the  editorship  of  a 
coniinittee  composed  of  E.  (1.  Blackstone,  chair¬ 
man ;  Ann  Brewington,  Benjamin  R.  Haynes, 
and  Herbert  A.  Tonne.  Tlie  purpose  of  this 
hulletin  is  to  make  available  to  teacher-training 
institutions  abstracts  of  significant  researches  in 
business  education  and  closely  related  fields  that 
should  prove  helpful  in  the  progressive  improve¬ 
ment  of  commercial  teacher-training  programs. 
The  bulletin  will  also  contain  a  bibliography  of 
all  researches  completed  or  in  process. 

2.  “Practices  and  Problems  in  Commercial 
Teacher-Training  Institutions,”  to  be  printed 
January  15,  under  the  editorship  of  a  committee 
composed  of  M.  E.  Studebaker,  chairman;  E. 
\V.  Barnhart,  and  C.  M.  Yoder.  The  object  of 
this  bulletin  is  to  present  a  frank  discussion  of 
the  most  perplexing  problems  which  face  com¬ 
mercial  teacher  training,  and  the  current  prac¬ 
tices  of  different  institutions  in  dealing  with 
such  problems,  such  as  tho.se  of  certain  subject 
matter  courses,  standards  of  achievement,  city 
and  state  certification  requirements,  practice 
teaching,  and  business  experience.  This  bulletin 
will  also  have  a  selected  bibliography  of  recent 
books,  magazine  articles,  and  other  literature. 

3.  “Practices  and  Problems  in  Secondary 
School  Business  Education,”  to  be  available 
about  March  1,  1935,  and  to  be  edited  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  made  up  of  F.  G.  Nichols,  chairman; 
A.  O.  Colvin,  J.  O.  Malott,  and  Alfred  Soren¬ 
sen.  The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  critical  evaluation  of  those  practices  atid 
problems  in  high  school  business  education 
which  should  command  first  attention  of  com¬ 
mercial  teacher-training  institutions,  such  as 
problems  of  vocational  and  non-vocational  ob¬ 
jectives,  of  specialized  and  general  curricula,  of 
selection  and  guidance  of  pupils,  of  the  older 
versus  the  newer  types  of  courses,  of  machine 
and  other  equipment,  and  of  articulation  with 
business  and  college  entrance.  This  bulletin  will 
likewise  have  a  carefully  selected  bibliography. 

These  bulletins  are  mailed  free  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association,  the  membership  fee 
being  $2.00  a  year.  Inquiries  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  either  to  the  president,  W.  R.  Odell, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  or  to  the  secretary,  Miss  Luvicy 
M.  Hill,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Ne¬ 
braska. — Paid  S.  Lomax. 


National  Council  Striving  for 
Unity  of  Effort 

Business  teachers  represent  the  last  major 
group  of  teachers  to  organize  a  national 
council.  This  was  accomplished  last  Decem¬ 
ber  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.* 

This  council  is  a  federation  of  national,  re¬ 
gional,  state,  and  local  associations  of  business 
teachers.  Each  affiliated  association  is  entitled 
to  two  representatives  on  the  Council. 

The  distinctive  function  of  the  Council  is 
to  formulate  national  policies  of  business  edu¬ 
cation,  and  then  to  submit  such  policies  to  the 
member  associations  for  vote.  All  policies  of 
the  Council  are  thus  subject  to  the  acceptance 
or  veto  of  any  member  association.  When 
proposed  Council  policies  are  ratified  by  the 
several  affiliated  associations,  such  policies  be¬ 
come  the  national  policies  of  business  educa¬ 
tion,  formulated  by  organized  groups  of  busi¬ 
ness  educators  and  designed  to  govern  the 
relations  of  this  important  field  of  education 
with  the  other  fields  of  education,  with  busi¬ 
ness,  and  the  other  major  interests  of  our 
modern  complex  social-economic  life. 

The  perfecting  of  the  Council  organization 
is  still  in  process.  Six  standing  committees 
have  been  appointed  by  Dr.  Lomax,  president 
of  the  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
points  of  view  from  all  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  to  the  kind  of  Council  organization  that 
will  most  fairly  and  representatively  serve 
every  member  association. 

A  printed  folder  of  the  Council  will  be  avail¬ 
able  October  1,  1934,  and  can  be  had  by  want¬ 
ing  to  the  secretary.  Miss  Helen  Reynolds, 
Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio.  This  folder 
will  explain  the  purpose,  nature,  and  program 
of  the  Council,  and  will  give  the  names  of  the 
eleven  associations  that  have  already  become 
affiliated  members  of  the  Council.  Every  na¬ 
tional,  regional,  and  state  association  of  busi¬ 
ness  teachers,  not  already  a  member,  is  urged 
to  become  fully  informed  about  the  purpose 
and  work  of  the  Council  and  ultimately 
to  affiliate  with  the  Council  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  unity  of  effort  in  business  edu¬ 
cation  in  matters  of  national  policy  making. 
— Helen  Reynolds. 


*See  pa^es  .321-322  of  the  February  issue  of  the 
Business  Education  World  for  the  story  of  the  or- 
sanization  of  the  Council;  also  the  Frontispiece  of  that 
issue  for  a  group  picture  of  the  organizers. — Editor. 
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Effect  ive  Methods  of  Teaching 
Gregg  Shorthand 

By  WILLIAM  H.  HOWARD 

General  Reporter  and  Instructor,  Franklin  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 


IN  selecting  as  the  title  of  this  address,  “Ef¬ 
fective  Methods  of  Teaching  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand,”  1  am  intentionally  being  specific  in 
the  system  of  shorthand  because  the  methods 
and  techniques  in  different  systems  vary  con¬ 
siderably. 

The  effective  teaching  of  any  subject  pre¬ 
supposes  certain  general  educational  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  specific  training;  hence  I  deliber¬ 
ately  turn  aside  from  these  to  stress  the  fact 
that  the  teacher  of  shorthand  should  be  able 
to  make  practical  use  of  what  he  teaches.  In 
short,  he  should  be  able  to  hold  a  position  as 
a  high-grade  stenographer  or  private  secre¬ 
tary.  That  statement  does  not  imply  the  skill 
demanded  for  court  reporting,  but  it  does  im¬ 
ply  sufficient  skill  to  write  accurately,  at  a 
fair  rate  of  speed,  any  ordinary  matter  and 
to  read  it  back  correctly.  Teachers  who  pos¬ 
sess  such  skill  will  have  an  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  steps  necessary  to  develop  simi¬ 
lar  skill  in  their  pupils.  In  other  words,  they 
will  be  in  front  leading  their  pupils,  instead  of 
bringing  up  in  the  rear  pushing  them  to  goals 
they  themselves  have  never  attained.  It  is 
easier  to  lead  than  to  push! 

Sfudenf  Interest 

A  distinct  responsibility  rests  with  the 
teacher  in  the  maintaining  of  student  inter¬ 
est.  The  wealth  of  material  now  available 
for  use  at  the  various  stages  of  the  student’s 
advancement  is  such  that  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  in  securing  suitable  material  for  class 
work  and  assigned  tasks  sufficient  to  keep  the 
students  occupied  and  interested  and,  there¬ 
fore,  happy. 

I  find  it  helpful  at  the  outset  to  give  the 
students  a  general  survey  or  preview  of  the 
field  before  them.  This  “talk”  to  the  begin¬ 
ners  will  vary  with  the  teacher’s  own  ideas, 
but  it  should  be  so  framed  as  to  arouse  inter¬ 
est  and  enthusiasm  and  to  encourage  the  build- 
- - 

'.Abstract  of  an  address  before  the  Commercial  Club 
of  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus.  April  19.  1934. 


ing  of  correct  habits.  I  have  mimeographed 
copies  made  of  the  introductory  message,  with 
instructions,  which  it  is  my  habit  to  use.  These 
copies  are  distributed  among  the  students 
and  kept  for  future  reference. 

Use  of  the  Blackboard 

The  proper  use  of  the  blackboard  is  of  great 
assistance  in  the  teaching  of  shorthand.  Short¬ 
hand  is  an  imitative  art  and  the  student  ac¬ 
quires  his  style  mainly  through  reproducing 
what  he  sees.  The  four  essential  elements  of 
legibility  in  shorthand  writing — namely,  size, 
proportion,  form  and  direction — can  be  so 
exactly  illustrated  on  the  blackboard  that  the 
learner  starts  on  his  way  without  delay  and 
w'ith  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  expected  of  him. 

The  blackboard  is  extremely  useful,  too,  in 
the  assignment  of  lessons.  While  I  admit  that 
the  amount  of  advance  help  the  teacher  should 
give  the  pupil  before  turning  him  loose  on 
his  own  initiative  is  a  controversial  issue,  I 
believe  that  much  valuable  time  is  saved  and 
a  great  deal  of  inferior  work  is  eliminated 
if  the  blackboard  is  used  in  assigning  new 
work.  Correct  forms,  the  manner  of  joining 
the  shorthand  elements,  and  the  application 
of  the  rules  and  principles  may  be  so  visual¬ 
ized  that  the  student  will  attack  the  assign¬ 
ment  with  confidence  and  assurance  that  his 
work  is  bringing  definite  results.  I  need  not 
dw'ell  here  upon  the  advantages  of  encour¬ 
aging  a  positive  attitude.  They  are  too  well 
known. 

Proper  Tools 

Efficient  work  requires  proper  tools — note¬ 
books  of  proper  size  and  ruling,  and  of  tex¬ 
ture  suited  to  a  No.  2  pencil  or  a  flexible 
fountain  pen.  In  my  own  beginning  classes 
each  student  has  two  notebooks — one  for  copy 
work  from  the  text  which  is  checked  periodi¬ 
cally,  and  the  other  for  preliminary  drill  work 
and  class  dictation.  The  notebooks  are  ruled 
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down  the  center  of  the  pa^e  and  the  left- 
hand  column  only  is  used  in  writing  the  re¬ 
quired  half  line  of  each  shorthand  outline  in 
the  assignment.  The  column  to  the  right  of 
the  vertical  line  is  reserved  for  corrections  by 
the  teacher  and  for  extension  through  review 
as  described  in  the  following  paragraph. 

Periodic  Review  and  Dictation 

At  intervals,  as  a  means  of  definite  review, 
the  pupils  extend  the  work  previously  written 
in  their  copy  notebooks  by  tilling  in  the  right- 
hand  column.  This  plan,  which  is  based  on 
the  sound  psychological  principle  of  not  re¬ 
quiring  the  learner  to  do  all  his  drill  work  on 
an  assignment  at  one  sitting,  has  several 
advantages.  It  gives  the  teacher  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  mjjke  corrections  before  all  the  space 
allotted  to  each  word  is  tilled,  an  opportunity 
to  arrest  wrong  tendencies,  and  it  leads  to  the 
development  of  systematic  habits  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil. 

In  dictation  of  word  lists,  I  think  it  well  to 
have  the  students  write  each  word  as  many 
times  as  they  can  before  the  next  one  is  pro¬ 
nounced.  The  practice  encourages  a  habit,  the 
importance  of  which  should  be  emphasized; 
that  is,  the  “get-away”  movement  at  the  end 
of  each  outline.  It  also  tends  to  reduce  un¬ 
recorded  motions  to  a  minimum  and  leads 
naturally  to  the  next  step  in  dictation — chang¬ 
ing  forms  as  in  sentence  matter. 

Very  early  in  their  study,  I  emphasize  the 
importance  of  rapid  reading  from  shorthand, 
whether  from  the  text  or  the  pupils’  own 
notes.  Quick  recognition  of  outlines  may  be 
developed  by  designating  different  words  to  be 
read  from  copy  on  the  blackboard.  Reading 
from  assigned  work  should  be  timed  until  a 
speed  of  150  words  or  more  a  minute  is  com¬ 
mon  and  a  speed  of  200  words  a  minute  not 
infrequent. 

Technique 

To  develop  proper  technique  and  skill  in 
writing  shorthand  it  is  necessary  to  follow  a 
certain  routine  procedure  and  to  observe  cer¬ 
tain  principles  in  practice.  As  stepping  stones 
to  speed  in  shorthand  the  following  factors 
may  be  mentioned: 

Mastery  of  Principles.  Rapid  and  legible  short¬ 
hand  is  predicated  upon  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  application  of  every  principle. 


Proper  Tools.  'I  hese  are  essential  to  effective 
work. 

H'ri/iii!/  J'osition.  Notebook  in  line  with  the 
arm  of  tlie  writing  hand  which  must  be  free 
and  flexible  to  glide  lightly  over  the  surface 
witli  no  gripping  of  pen  or  pencil. 

Plirosiiui.  Judicious  phrasing,  thoroughly  mas¬ 
tered. 

.Memory  ll'ork.  The  ability  to  carry  ten  or 
more  words  during  spurts  in  note  taking  ac¬ 
quired  by  learning  to  grasp  (juickly  the  thought 
of  the  speaker. 

roeahiilitry.  broad  vocabulary,  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  which  is  greatly  aided  by  mentally  con¬ 
structing  the  forms  for  new  words  as  they  come 
to  one’s  attention. 

Praetice  Prills.  .\s  proj)ortionate  size  of  short¬ 
hand  characters  is  an  important  factor  of  legi¬ 
bility,  frcHiuent  drills  on  similar  characters,  for 
example,  the  trios  (w-k-g,  o-r-1,  s-p-b,  s-f-v, 
etc.)  are  advisable. 

Quick  Decision.  Swift  writing  results  from 
(juick  decisions  which,  in  turn,  depend  upon 
thorough  familiarity  with  principles. 

(iCt  it  Ilozon.  Avoid  dwelling  too  long  on  a 
difficult  or  unfamiliar  word.  It  is  better  to  get 
the  context  and  lose  the  word  than  to  lose  tlie 
context  and  get  the  word. 

Sufficient  Practice.  Just  what  constitutes  suffi¬ 
cient  practice  depends  upon  the  stage  of  ad¬ 
vancement.  .A  g<)od  guide  is  to  write  each  out¬ 
line  until  execution  becomes  automatic  or  until 
it  is  reduced  to  one  continuous  effort. 

Mental  Attitude.  .Accomplishment  in  short¬ 
hand  is  closely  interwoven  with  mental  attitude. 
A  strong  desire  to  succeed  is  necessary.  A  love 
for  the  work  means  pleasure  in  its  performance. 

Enriching  ihe  Course 

The  advanced  courses  in  shorthand  can  be 
very  much  enriched  by  the  alert  teacher 
through  the  choice  of  outside  material  for  use 
in  new  dictation.  The  material  so  selected 
may  be  used  for  purposes  of  information,  for 
increasing  the  writing  speed  and  the  enlarging 
the  shorthand  vocabulary  of  the  students,  and 
as  memory  and  concentration  tests.  Indeed, 
the  shorthand  course  can  be  so  conducted  that 
its  value,  outside  the  actual  technique  of 
shorthand,  will  be  equal  to  many  informa¬ 
tional  courses  in  the  regular  curriculum. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  place 
commercial  training  properly  occupies  in  our 
general  scheme  of  education  is  such  that  there 
should  be  no  discrimination  against  offering  it 
in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  especial¬ 
ly  those  undertaking  to  prepare  teachers  for 
our  secondary’  schools. 
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Idea  Exchange 

Edited  by  HARRIET  P.  BANKER 

To  encourage  the  exchange  of  helpful  ideas,  a  two-year  subscription  to  the 
Business  Education  World  will  be  awarded  to  each  teacher  whose  contribution 
is  accepted  by  the  editor.  Contributiotis  should  be  short,  and  preferably  illustrated. 


Keep  a  Ribbon  in  the  Refrigeratorl 

WIIEX  A  RIBBON  begins  to  fade,  I  wind 
it  on  to  one  spool  and  place  it  in  an  uncovered 
ribbon  box.  I  then  put  it  in  the  refrigerator 
over  night  to  absorb  moisture.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  ribbon  is  ready  for  use. 

The  work  done  with  a  ribbon  thus  renewed 
is  entirely  satisfactory.  The  process  may  be 
repeated  as  long  as  there  is  ink  in  the  ribbon. — 
II.  C.  Yen,  American  Consulate,  Foochtm’. 

Traffic  Lights  for  Typists 

I  II.-WE  FOUND  the  following  device,  built 
around  the  principle  of  traffic  lights,  especially 
helpful  in  my  typing  classes. 

Each  week  the  pupils  write  a  ten-minute  typ¬ 
ing  speed  test,  the  results  of  which  are  tabulated 
on  the  chart  as  illustrated.  After  the  figures 
for  Gross,  Errors,  and  Net  have  been  entered, 
colored  circles  are  placed  around  the  numbers  in 
the  Error  column. 

Pupils  whose  papers  contain  not  more  than 
five  errors  may  go  ahead  and  they  are.  therefore, 
given  a  green  light. 

Those  whose  papers  contain  between  six  and 
ten  errors  must  watch  out  and  so  are  given  an 
orange  light.  Those  whose  papers  contain  more 
than  ten  errors  must  stop  and  they  are,  there¬ 
fore.  given  a  red  light. 


The  interest  stimulated  by  this  plan  is  not 
confined  to  the  pupils  of  the  typing  class  affect¬ 
ed,  but  is  apparent  between  different  classes, 
too. — A.  S.  II.  Ilankinson,  Commercial  High 
School,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 

A  Gregg  Writer  Credentia's  By-Product 

I  FIND  that  there  is  a  real  opportunity  for 
actual  secretarial  practice  in  connection  with  the 
sending  in  of  the  O.  G.  A.,  ().  A.  T.,  and  other 
Gregg  WTiter  Certificates  and  Awards  material. 

The  merit  system  is  used  in  selecting  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  is  to  fill  in  the  blank  forms  that  ac¬ 
company  each  test,  write  the  necessary  letters, 
purchase  the  money  order  used  in  remitting  the 
fees,  and  see  that  the  monthly  material  is  mailed 
promptly. 

Competition  is  keen  among  the  students  as 
they  strive  to  do  their  work  well  enough  to  be 
given  this  responsibility. — Mrs.  Grace  Crosby, 
Miami  business  College,  Miami,  Florida. 

Accuracy  Paysl 

I  H.WE  FOUND  the  following  plan  helps 
considerably  m  stimulating  the  interest  of  my 
secretarial  students. 

Each  student  is  given  a  salary  of  $15.00  a 
week.  This  amount  is  increased  or  decreased 
according  to  the  kind  of  work  turned  in.  For 
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exainpk*,  250  is  deducteil  for  any  letter  below 
95  per  cent,  50c  for  any  below  ‘X)  per  cent,  and 
$l.tKI  for  letters  not  transcribed  and  handed  in 
within  the  allotted  transcription  peru)d.  As  an 
incentive,  $5.00  is  added  to  the  salary  of  each 
student  who.se  general  average  each  week  is 
95  per  cent  or  more. 

Two  assistants,  appointed  weekly',  check  all 
letters.  I  then  grade  each  letter,  after  which 
the  assistants  figure  the  averages.  The  assist¬ 
ants  receive  an  a<lditional  bonus,  the  amount  of 
which  depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  their  work. 
.•\t  the  end  t)f  each  week,  the  assistants  also 
make  out  the  “checks”  and  pay  the  office  force. 
The  position  of  assistant  is  open  to  the  students, 
in  turn,  so  that  all  may  have  an  ecpial  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  assume  responsibility. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  a  |>rize  is  awarded  to 
the  student  who  has  made  the  highest  salary. — 
.U.  //.  iichrituf.  Southern  Ohio  liusiiiess  Col- 
letic,  Cincinnati. 

Speed  Fans  and  Golden  Circles 

TllK  COLORKl)  I'OLUIXG  FAX,  proved 
to  be  an  incentive  for  speed  and  accuracy  in 
my  typing  classes.  .\  two-minute  daily  speed 
test  was  given,  the  errors  were  checked  by  the 
students  and  rechecked  by  the  teacher,  and  the 
results  charted  on  the  blackboard  beside  the 
fan  belonging  to  the  resiK*ctive  class.  fifteen- 
minute  test  was  given  on  Friday  and  the  results 
entered  in  the  same  manner.  .'\t  the  end  of  the 
week,  the  class  average  was  recorded  on  the 
portion  of  the  fan  corresponding  to  that  week's 
work.  Roman  figures  at  the  top  of  the  fan 
were  used  to  indicate  the  class  standing.  The 
class  having  the  most  words  and  the  least 
errors  received  a  small  gold  circle  w'hich  was 
pasted  on  the  i)ortion  of  the  fan  belonging  to 
the  week  in  which  the  high  record  was  made. 


A  different  color  was  used  for  each  section 
of  the  fan.  The  colors  were  also  varied  in 
their  grouping  for  the  sake  of  contrast.  The 
pupils  awaited  the  results  eagerly  and  were 
very  much  elated  whenever  an  increase  in  speed, 
with  a  decrease  in  errors,  w'as  shown. — Sister 
Richard  Marie,  O.S.F.,  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels 
High  School,  St.  Bernard,  Ohio. 


A  Time-Saving  Device  for  Typing  on  Cards 

A  COXVKXIKXT  DEVICE  which  will 
speed  up  the  addressing  of  cards  and  envelopes 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  them  straight  in  the 
typewriter  may  be  made  as  follows; 


1.  Take  a  sheet  of  paiK'r  x  11  inches  in 
size  and  fold  so  that  the  upper  and  lower  edges 
meet ;  then  crease  the  lower  half  so  as  to  make 
a  iKxrket  or  Hap  approximately  1  1/16  inches 
deep.  (See  Illustration  A.) 

2.  Insert  the  sheet  of  paper  in  the  typewriter 
with  the  pai)er  clamps  holding  the  edges  of  the 
paper.  The  edge  of  the  pocket  should  rest  at 
about  the  spot  where  the  type  hits  the  roller. 

3.  Drop  the  card  into  the  pocket  and  turn 
the  roller  l>aekz>.\jrd  to  the  proper  place  for  the 
first  line  of  typing.  (See  Illustration  B.) 

4.  Type  the  desired  matter;  then  roll  for- 
zoard. 

Since  the  card  does  not  pass  around  the 
platen,  there  is  not  the  annoyance  of  feeding 
heavy  material  into  the  machine.  The  tendency 
tf)ward  the  curling  of  the  card  is  also  avoided. — 
//.  B.  Hakes,  Hakes  School  of  Business,  White 
Plains,  New  York. 

Another  Use  tor  Wall  Paper 

MV  STUDENTS  were  very  happy  in  a  some¬ 
what  unusual  typing  project  which  called  into 
play  their  natural  ability  and  originality.  The 
project  consisted  of  typing  a  suitable  poem,  either 
selected  or  original,  on  a  piece  of  wall  paper  cut 
to  standard  letterhead  size.  First,  the  poem  was 
selected  and  then  a  piece  of  wall  paper  chosen 
with  an  appropriate  background  suggesting  the 
theme  of  the  poem.  The  wall  paper  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  local  merchants  and  the  students. 
The  sample  books  proved  the  most  satisfactory 
as  the  paper  lies  flat,  whereas  the  rolls  had  to  be 
pressed  before  cutting. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  project  was  a 
Mother’s  Day  poem  written  and  sent  to  160 
mothers.  The  expressions  of  appreciation  from 
the  recipients  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  convincing  proof  that  the  assign¬ 
ment  had  real  merit. 

This  idea  may  be  applied  to  other  special 
days  and  seasons,  such  as  Christmas,  Thanks¬ 
giving,  Memorial  Day,  and  Independence  Day. 
Through  this  project  the  spirit  of  the  day,  so 
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make  a  longhand  copy  of  the  shorthand  plate 
until  they  come  to  the  first  word  on  the  list. 
This  word  they  write  in  shorthand  seven  times. 
For  instance,  my  list  for  Chapter  V  contains 
the  words  annoyed,  troop,  horses,  panic,  de¬ 
ciding,  drawn,  etc.  The  students  write : 


dtU 


a 


-/.oJL. 


often  lost  in  the  hurly-burly  of  modern  life,  may 
he  revived  in  a  simple  and  effective  way. 

Songs  and  poems  used  most  advantageously 
were  those  on  trees,  leaves,  the  four  seasons, 
flowers,  people,  ships,  and  houses.  Among  the 
specific  poems  adapted  were  "The  Building  of 
the  Ship,”  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,”  “Trees,” 
".Autumn,”  “The  Bluebells  of  Scotland,”  "In 
h'landers  Field,”  "Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree,” 
aiKl  "Annabel  Lee.” 

While  typing  is  primarily  of  commercial 
value,  at  the  same  time  the  teacher  of  that  sub¬ 
ject  may  profitably  inject  into  the  course  a  bit 
of  poetry  and  so  develop  in  a  small  way  a 
keener  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  poetry  and 
art.  At  the  same  time,  the  students  acquire  skill 
in  tabulating  and  in  centering  and  spacing,  both 
vertical  and  horizontal. — Josephine  Norn'ood, 
Central  High  School,  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 

We  Teach  Courtesy 

COURTESY,  or  the  lack  of  it,  may  prove  a 
boomerang.  It  is  a  trait,  therefore,  which  I  en¬ 
courage  my  students  to  cultivate  assiduously.  To 
this  end,  we  have  a  set  of  rules,  which  each 
pupil  is  asked  to  observe.  Among  these  rules 
are : 

Neatness  is  the  first  sign  of  efficiency. 

Say  “good  morning”  on  entering  the  room  in 
the  morning  and  “good  night”  on  leaving  at  the 
end  of  the  day. 

Cultivate  “a  voice  with  a  smile.” 

Say  “Yes,  Miss  Welch,”  and  "No,  Miss 
Welch”;  not  "Uh-huh”  and  “Huh-huh.” 

Stand  when  spoken  to. 

Hands  out  of  the  pockets. 

Hats  removed  on  entering  the  building. 
Courtesy  may  be  visually  taught  by  making  a 
poster  on  which  the  word  “courteous”  is  cen¬ 
tered  in  bold  type.  About  this  central  word  a 
number  of  other  desirable  character  traits  may 
be  artistically  grouped.  Above  each  trait,  paste 
a  “Help  Wanted”  advertisement,  mounted  on 
colored  paper  which  will  contrast  effectively 
with  the  color  chosen  for  the  pt)ster.  Each  ad¬ 
vertisement  should  specifically  mention  the  trait 
typewritten  below  it,  thus  teaching  that  the 
business  man  not  only  demands  courtesy  and  at¬ 
tendant  qualities ;  he  even  advertises  for  them. — 
Alice  Louise  Welch,  Senior  High  School,  Cran¬ 
ford,  New  Jersey. 

Annoyed  Annoyed  Annoyed  Annoyed 

IN  MAKING  THE  ASSIGNMENTS  from 
“Graded  Readings  in  Gregg  Shorthand,”  which 
I  use  in  my  theory  classes  with  Manual,  I  find 
that  I  obtain  much  better  results,  with  greater 
student  interest,  by  observing  the  following 
plan : 

I  give  the  students  a  longhand  list  of  new 
and  difficult  words  in  the  chapter.  The  stu¬ 
dents,  in  their  preparation  of  the  assignment. 


I  do  not  advocate  the  use  of  this  method 
prior  to  Chapter  IV  because  the  students  need 
to  practice  all  the  outlines  in  the  earlier 
lessons.  .After  that  chapter,  however,  I  find  the 
plan  saves  time  by  concentrating  the  student’s 
attention  on  the  more  difficult  outlines,  which 
for  one  reason  or  another  need  special  drill. 
Furthermore,  coming  to  the  class  much  better 
prepared  than  heretofore,  they  attain  higher 
speed  in  the  dictation  class. 

It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  for  the  teacher  to 
run  through  any  given  chapter  and  select  the 
words  for  the  special  practice  list.  The  day 
before  the  assignment  is  due,  I  collect  the  lists 
from  the  students.  Once  in  a  while,  I  return 
them  during  the  class  period  in  order  to  have 
the  students  write  the  shorthand  outlines.  These 
outlines  are  graded  and  the  lists  collected  a 
second  time  as  they  are  kept  for  use  another 
year. — Sister  Regina  Clare,  Sacred  Heart  High 
School,  Pittsburgh. 
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Sources  of  Supplementary  Materials  for 
Teaching  Business  Subjects 

Compiled  by  S.  JOSEPH  DeBRUM 

Instructor  in  Commerce.  Sequoia  Union  High  School, 

Redwood  City,  Californio 


NE  of  the  greatest  needs  of  our  ele- 
I  1  mentary  and  secondary  schools,  both 
public  and  private,  is  the  need  for 
suitable  material  to  supplement  the  meager 
outlines  and  brief  statements  of  the  textbooks 
in  geography,  history  .  .  .  and  other  sub¬ 
jects.”  This  need,  emphasized  by  former  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  Claxton  over  twenty 
years  ago,  still  exists.  Business  teachers  who 
wish  to  vitalize  their  classroom  activities  can 
amplify  and  enrich  the  textual  information 
by  collecting  current  material  in  the  form 
of  descriptive  bulletins,  maps,  pictures,  ex¬ 
hibits,  posters,  and  other  tangible  aids  which 
will  integrate  with  their  classroom  work. 

To  help  teachers  in  obtaining  these  sup¬ 
plementary  materials,  the  following  source 
list  has  been  prepared.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
items  suggested  will  aid  in  the  teaching  of 
commercial  geography,  economics,  junior  busi¬ 


ness  education,  commercial  law,  salesmanship, 
bookkeeping,  merchandising,  stenography,  and 
other  business  subjects. 

Because  of  its  length,  the  list  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  serially. 

All  material  listed  is  free  for  the  askine 
unless  otherwise  specified.  Teachers  reque.st- 
ing  material  must  do  so  on  school  statiomry. 
Reasons  for  desiring  this  material  should  also 
be  stated. 

We  shall  appreciate  receiving  the  addresses 
of  organizations,  other  than  those  included 
in  the  following  list,  from  which  material 
may  be  obtained;  also  notations  of  correc¬ 
tions  in  the  list.  Our  readers  will  under¬ 
stand  that,  despite  the  exceeding  care  with 
which  this  list  has  been  compiled,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  vouch  for  its  complete  accuracy,  be¬ 
cause  this  type  of  information  is  subject  to 
change  at  any  time. 


List  of  Supplementary  Materials 


Publlcaflons 

Ask  to  be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  for  the  following: 

The  Business  Bulletin.  An  economic  publicatioi,  is¬ 
sued  monthly  by  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company,  East  9th 
and  Euclid,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Chase  Economic  Bulletin.  Issued  at  irregular  intervals. 
Address  the  Chase  Economic  Bulletin,  Chase  National 
Bank,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (If  still  in  print,  the  following 
previous  issues  might  still  lie  secured:  “Some  Fallacies 
Underlying  the  Demand  for  Inflation.”  “A  Planned 
Economy  and  a  Planned  Price  Level,”  and  “On  the 
Practical  Impossibility  of  a  Commodity  Dollar.”) 

Consumers’  Guide.  A  bi-weekly  bulletin  to  aid  con¬ 
sumers  in  understanding  changes  in  prices  and  costs 
of  food  and  farm  commodities  and  in  making  wise, 
economical  purchases.  The  Consumers’  Guide,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Index.  An  excellent  business  bulletin.  Issued 
monthly.  The  Editor,  The  Index,  New  York  Trust 
Company,  100  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Afonthy  Review  of  Business  Conditions,  published  by 
each  of  the  Federal  Reserve  districts.  Each  bulletin 
deals  with  its  own  district.  Address  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  bank  in  your  district:  Boston,  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Cleveland,  Richmond,  Atlanta,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Dallas,  and  San 
Francisco. 


Monthly  Bank  Letter.  A  publication  dealing  with 
economic  conditions,  governmental  finance,  and  United 
States  securities.  Publicity  Department,  National  City 
Bank,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fortnightly  Financial  Digest.  A  monthly  bulletin 
containing  brief  and  incomplete  excerpts  from  the  press, 
statistical  services,  brokers’  letters,  etc.  E.  F.  Hutton 
&  Company,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Weekly  List  of  Selected  United  States  Government 
Publications.  Issued  by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  United  States  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


Business  Economics 

Publications  Department,  Chase  National  Bank,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Bulletin,  “Suggestions  for  Improving  the 
Banking  System.” 

Public  Education  Committee,  American  Bankers  As¬ 
sociation,  110  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (1) 
“Talks  on  Banking  and  Elementary  Economics  for 
Eighth  Grades.”  (2)  “Talks  on  Banking  and  Ele¬ 
mentary  Economics  for  High  Schools.” 

Personnel  Director,  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  New 
York.  Booklets.  “What  Motlern  Business  Re<4uires  of 
Its  Personnel,”  by  Cameron  Beck;  and  “The  Necessity 
of  Closer  Relations  Between  Business  and  the  School,” 
practical  suggestions  from  business  men,  collected  by 
Cameron  Beck. 
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Metroi>olitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  1  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  X.  Y.;  600  Stockton  Street.  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  The  following  publications  might  also 
he  obtained  from  your  nearest  Metropolitan  Office: 

1.  Functions  of  the  Comptroller. 

2.  Functions  of  the  Treasurer. 

.1.  Piled  Lumber  or  an  Organization. 

4.  The  Industrial  Traffic  Manager. 

.S.  Functions  of  the  Advertising  Manager. 

().  Functions  of  the  Office  Manager. 

7.  Functions  of  the  Purchasing  Agent. 

8.  Functions  of  the  Credit  Manager. 

9.  The  Personnel  Director. 

10.  Sales  Research. 

11.  Functions  of  the  Sales  Manager. 

12.  Functions  of  the  Production  Executive. 

l.I.  Functions  of  an  Assistant  to  the  President. 

14.  The  I’se  of  Research  in  Sales  Management. 

l.S.  Training  of  Salesmen — Particularly  Newly  Hired 
College  Men. 

The  Cleveland  Trust  Magazine,  Cleveland  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  East  9th  and  Euclid.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Charts.  ^ 
“.American  Rusiness  Activity  Since  1790.”  a  7-hy-32 
graphic  chart;  and  ‘‘Husiness  Activity  and  Four  Price 
Series.”  a  9-by-31  graphic  chart. 

National  Chain  Store  Association,  205  East  42d 
Street,  New  York.  N.  Y.  “Chain  Store  Manual.”  a  95- 
page  handbook  giving  information  on  the  chain-store  in¬ 
dustry,  chain-store  legislative  problems,  answers  to  criti¬ 
cisms  of  chain  stores,  and  a  complete  bibliography  of 
the  most  outstanding  literature  on  chain  stores. 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company,  San 
Francisco.  Chicago.  New  York.  Booklets,  “The  Magic 
of  Communication,”  39  pp. ;  “The  Story  of  the  Bell 
System,”  “The  Telephone’s  Message.”  “The  Telephone 
Almanac.” 

Fuel-Power-Transportation  Educational  Foundation, 
1116  Beggs  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Booklets.  “Liv¬ 
ing  Together  in  a  Machine  Civilization,”  and  “Contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Way  Out  of  Today’s  Depression.”  24- 
by-37  chart  showing  shift  of  civilization;  ask  also  for 
manual  describing  chart. 

Publications  Division.  Chase  National  Bank.  New 
York,  N.  Y.  36-page  IxKjklet,  “The  Causes  of  the  Pres¬ 
ent  Depression  and  Possible  Remedies.” 

The  Secretary,  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  India 
House,  Hanover  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Publications: 

1.  The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council-  Purposes 
and  Personnel  Activities  and  Achievements. 

2.  American  Foreign  Trade  Definitions. 

3.  Can  Germany  Keep  Up  Her  Payments? 

4.  Don’t  Give  Up  the  Ships. 

5.  I^tin-American  Trade  Development  with  the 
United  States. 

6.  The  Importance  of  the  Ottawa  Conference  to  the 
United  States. 

7.  Foreign  Trade  in  1932. 

8.  Origin,  Background,  and  Present  Elements  of 
the  Foreign  Exchange  Problem. 

9.  Reconstructing  the  Government  Foreign  Service. 

10.  Russo-American  Trade  Relations. 

11.  American  Leadership  in  VV’orld  Recovery. 

12.  Our  Imports  and  Who  Use  Them.  (Excellent.) 

(lOf.) 

13.  Is  Credit  Necessary  in  Export  Trade?  (25<‘.) 

14.  Can  VV’e  Compete  Abroad?  (25^.) 

Mr.  Isador  Lubin,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics. 
United  States  Department  of  Lalwr,  Washington. 
D.  C.: 

1.  “Labor  Through  the  Century — 1833-1933,”  45  pp. 
An  illustrated  account  of  labor  in  this  country ;  in¬ 
cludes  a  series  of  40  pictures  which  portray  pictorially 
the  history  of  American  labor. 

2.  “What  Are  Labor  Statistics  For?”  A  series  of 
clever  pictorial  charts. 

Personnel  Department,  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
New  York.  N.  Y.  Bulletin  describing  the  New  York 

Stock  Exchange. 


Stock  Exchange.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  55-page  book¬ 
let  telling  of  services,  organization,  history,  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange. 

(Office  of  the  Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.  Ask  to 
be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  to  receive  each  month  a 
copy  of  the  “Map  of  the  Nation’s  Business.”  This 
shows  business  conditions  in  the  United  States  as  of 
the  first  of  each  month.  A  barometer  of  business  activ¬ 
ity  is  also  included. 

Office  of  the  Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
I’nited  States  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.  Publi¬ 
cations  have  been  issued  on  the  following  subjects.  A 
small  charge,  shown  in  parentheses,  is  made  for  some 
of  these  publications.  VV’hen  requesting  material,  ask 
also  for  “List  of  Publications”  bulletin. 

1.  “Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.”  Summarizes 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  RFC. 

2.  “Trade  Acceptances.”  A  brief,  non-technical  de¬ 
scription  of  the  trade  acceptance,  its  use  and  its  ad¬ 
vantages. 

3.  “Banking  Trends.”  Addresses  concerning  branch 
and  group  banking,  and  bank  failures. 

4.  “Automobile  Liability  Insurance.”  Insurance  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  24. 

5.  “Tendencies  in  Workmen’s  Compensation.”  In¬ 
surance  Bulletins  Nos.  18,  32,  and  37. 

6.  “What  Are  Fair  Postage  Prices?”  Reprint  of 
articles  by  Robert  Barnes  in  Xation’s  Business. 

7.  “Budgeting  for  Business  Control.”  (10^.)  Dis¬ 
cusses  the  advantages  of  forecasting  results  and  con¬ 
trolling  expenditures  through  the  budget,  and  suggests 
metho<ls  of  organizing  budgetary  procedure. 

8.  “Depreciation — Treatment  in  Production  Costs.” 
(.St*.)  Presents  the  principal  methods  employed  in  ac¬ 
counting  for  depreciation,  with  suggestions  as  to  records 
and  forms. 

9.  “Perpetual  Inventory  and  Stores  Control.”  (5(?.) 
Outlines  mo<lern  procedure  for  the  control  of  materials, 
including  information  on  perpetual  inventory  records. 

10.  “I’niform  Cost  Accounting  in  Trade  Associa¬ 
tions.”  Four  pamphlets  outlining  procedure  for  de¬ 
veloping  uniform  accounting  methods  for  specific  indus¬ 
tries. 

11.  “What  a  Cost  System  Should  Do  for  You.”  (5<.) 
•Adequate  cost  records  are  essential  for  intelligent  busi¬ 
ness  management. 

12.  “Commercial  Tower  of  Babel.”  (5(‘.)  Examples 
of  what  can  be  done  by  making  stocks  of  goods  more 
active  by  reducing  the  number  of  useless  varieties. 

13.  “Evaluation  of  Territory  and  Customers.”  An 
address  by  L.  H.  Bronson  and  a  discussion  by  E.  West. 

14.  “Planning  Your  Business  Ahead.”  (10(.)  For 
the  small  and  moderate-sized  business,  telling  how  it 
may  be  improved  by  simple  budgeting  methods  that 
cost  nothing.  With  illustrative  charts. 

15.  “Returned  Goods.”  A  statement  regarding  the 
cost,  and  a  description  of  the  activities  of  commercial 
organizations  in  many  cities  to  reduce  the  volume  of 
returns  to  retail  stores. 

16.  “Satisfying  Mrs.  Shopper.”  Copies  of  radio  talks. 

17.  “Small-Store  Advertising.”  (15^.)  A  handbook 
exposition  of  advertising  media  for  the  retailer.  Eighty 
pages  generously  illustrated  by  both  pictures  and  text 
material. 

18.  “Trade  Abuses.”  (5(‘.)  Self-examination  and 
self-regulation  of  business.  An  address  by  Judge 
Parker. 

19.  “What  Can  the  Wholesaler  Do  to  Survive?”  A 
frank  presentation  of  the  facts  affecting  the  present 
position  of  the  wholesaler. 

20.  “What  Is  Distribution’s  Job?”  A  discussion  of 
a  plan,  used  successfully,  to  improve  the  distribution 
methods  of  a  wholesaler. 

21.  “Motlern  Merchandising  or  Old-Time  Storekeep¬ 
ing.”  A  series  of  chart  illustrations  comparing  modern 
and  old-time  retail  methods. 

(Continued  on  page  174) 
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Objective  Tests  in  Business  Mathematics 

By  R.  ROBERT  ROSENBERG,  M.C.S.,  C.P.A. 

Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


The  following  series  of  ten  objective  tests 
in  business  mathematics  are  appearing  in 
the  Business  Education  World: 

1.  Achievement  Test  on  b'undaniental  Opera¬ 
tions  (see  page  (>6  of  September  issue)  . 

2.  Achievement  Test  in  Fractions. 

3.  Achievement  Test  in  Pay  Rolls  and  in  the 
•Application  of  Aliquot  Parts  to  Interest. 

4.  Achievement  Test  in  the  Application  of 
Aliquot  Parts  to  Bank,  Trade,  and  Cash  Dis¬ 
count. 

5.  .Achievement  Test  in  Percentage,  and  Trade 
and  Cash  Discount. 

0.  Achievement  Test  in  Profit  and  Loss, 
Commission  and  Brokerage,  and  Marked  Price. 

7.  Achievement  Test  in  Banker’s,  Accurate, 
and  Compound  Interest,  and  Bank  Discount. 

8.  Achievement  Test  in  Insurance  and  Ta.xes. 

9.  .Achievement  Test  in  Stocks  and  Bonds. 

10.  .Achievement  Test  on  Graphs,  Deprecia¬ 
tion,  Denominate  Numbers,  and  Practical 
Measurements. 

Each  section  of  these  achievement  tests  has 
been  carefully  weighed  as  to  time  allowance 
by  using  it  in  mimeograph  form  in  the  class¬ 
room.  The  time  set  should  be  sufficient  for 
the  average  student  under  normal  conditions. 
It  must  be  left  with  the  individual  teacher 
to  decide  whether  more  or  less  time  than  the 
schedule  set  will  be  needed.  This  will,  of 
course,  depend  on  the  type  of  students  in  the 
class.  A  superior  group  of  students  should 
require  less  time;  a  poor  group  should  require 
more  time. 

The  correct  answer  to  each  problem  is  in¬ 
cluded.  In  Section  A  of  each  test,  the  cor¬ 
rect  answer  appears  in  parenthesis  at  the  end 
of  each  problem.  In  Section  B,  the  correct 
choice  is  indicated  in  italics.  In  Section  C, 
the  answer  appears  in  parenthesis  at  the  end 
of  each  problem.  These  answ’ers  should  be 
eliminated  when  placing  the  test  before  stu¬ 
dents  for  use. 


The  tests  may  be  mimeographed,  in  which 
case  the  standard  provision  should  be  made  for 
inserting  answers;  or  the  test  may  be  written 
on  the  blackboard,  in  which  case  students 
should  be  carefully  instructed  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  indicating  answers  in  each  of  the  three 
sections  of  the  test. 

Scoring  the  Tests 

In  scoring  the  true  and  false  section  of  the 
test,  use  the  R-W  formula;  in  the  25  ques¬ 
tions,  if  19  are  answered  correctly,  5  are  an¬ 
swered  incorrectly,  and  1  is  not  answered, 
the  score  is  14  (19,  right,  minus  5,  wrong). 

In  the  multiple-choice  section,  one  credit 
should  be  given  for  each  correct  answer. 

The  number  of  credits  allowed  each  prob¬ 
lem  in  Section  C  may  be  found  by  dividing 
the  total  number  of  credits  allowed  by  the 
number  of  problems  in  the  section  (60  divided 
by  5  equals  12,  number  of  credits  allowed  for 
each  problem).  In  order  that  uniformity  in 
grading  may  be  achieved,  it  is  suggested  that 
credit  should  be  granted  in  this  section  only 
for  correct  answers,  irrespective  of  the  method 
that  is  used  to  arrive  at  these  answers.  Thus 
4  out  of  5  problems  answered  correctly  would 
be  given  a  score  of  48. 

The  answer  given  after  each  problem  is  the 
only  result  that  should  be  accepted  for  credit. 
Each  problem  in  each  test  has  been  prepared 
so  that  only  one  possible  correct  answer  can 
be  given. 

Questions  and  Comments  Invited 

The  author  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions  arising  from  the  administration  of  these 
tests.  Address  him  in  care  of  this  magazine, 
270  Madison  .Avenue,  New  York,  New  York. 


The  Third  Test  Next  Month 

In  the  November  issue  Mr.  Rosenberg  will  give  on  achievement  test  in 
Payrolls  and  in  the  Application  of  Aliquot  Parts  to  Interest 
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Business  Mathematics  Test  No.  2 

ACniKVKMENT  TEST  L\  FRACTIONS 


Section  A 

Time,  JO  Minutes;  J3  Credits 

SnMI-'  of  the  following  statements  are  true 
and  some  of  them  are  false.  On  a  sef'arnte 
sheet  of  f'a(>er,  indicate  those  that  you  believe 
to  he  true  by  writing  a  7'  and  those  that  you 
believe  to  be  false  by  writing  the  correct  an¬ 
swer.  Number  each  of  your  answers  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  numbers  of  the  statements 
below  : 

1.  A  fraction  may  be  written  in  the  common- 
fraction  form,  and  in  the  decimal-fraction 
form.  (True.) 

2.  1  2  of  thirty-five  is  not  the  same  as  .5  of  it. 

(  False.  Tlie  same.) 

3.  .=i  7  of  70  is  89.  (False.  50.) 

4.  It  is  always  true  in  fractions  that,  the  larger 
we  make  the  denominator,  the  smaller  the 
fraction  becomes.  (True.) 

5.  5  8  of  2/3  is  a  compound  fraction.  (True.) 

6.  2|/2  is  not  a  complex  fraction. 

4'4  (False.  .\  complex  fraction.) 

7.  2/3  -f  1/4  +  5/6=1  3/4.  (True.) 

8.  28  1/2  —  19  3,  4  =  8  3/4.  (True.) 

9.  The  numerator  in  a  fraction  is  always  the 
smaller  number.  (False.  .Always  the  num¬ 
ber  above  the  line.) 

10.  12  is  the  denominator  of  5/12.  (True.) 

11.  Changing  a  fraction  to  higher  terms  makes 
it  larger.  (False.  The  same  value.) 

12.  ('hanging  an  improper  fraction  to  a  mixed 
number  does  not  change  its  value.  (True.) 

13.  The  denominators  of  decimal  fractions  are 
always  10  or  a  multiple  of  10.  (True.) 

14.  The  numerator  and  denominator  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  “terms”  of  a  fraction. 
(True.) 

15.  2  15  is  equal  to  8/60.  (True.) 

16.  \  fraction  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms 
when  both  its  numerator  and  denominator 
cannot  be  exactly  divided  by  any  whole 
number  except  1.  (True.) 

17.  45/180  e(|uals  9/36  when  reduced  to  lowest 
terms.  (False.  1/4.) 

18.  The  sum  of  a  whole  number  plus  a  fraction 
is  a  mixed  number.  (True.) 

19.  To  change  a  common  fraction  to  its  equiva¬ 
lent  decimal  form,  divide  the  numerator  by 
the  denominator  after  annexing  a  decimal 
point  and  ciphers  to  the  numerator.  (True.) 

20.  Similar  fractions  are  fractions  whose  nu¬ 
merators  are  alike.  (False.  Denominators 
are  alike.) 


21.  The  smallest  number  that  will  contain  the 
denominators  of  two  or  more  fractions  an 
exact  number  of  times  is  called  the  “great¬ 
est  common  divisor.”  ( False.  Least  com¬ 
mon  denominator.) 

22.  24  2/3  X  3/4  =  18  1/2.  (True.) 

23.  56.33  -t  .425  +  1.8  =  58.555.  (True.) 

24.  .An  improper  fraction  may  be  expressed  as 
a  decimal.  (True.) 

25.  The  least  common  denominator  of  3,  7,  14, 
21  is  84.  (False.  42.) 


Section  B 


'Time,  13  Minutes;  13  Credits 


In  each  of  the  following  statements,  one  num¬ 
ber  or  group  of  numbers  enclosed  in  the  pa¬ 
renthesis  will  make  a  statement  correct.  On 
a  separate  sheet  of  paper,  indicate  that  number 
or  group  of  numbers.  Number  each  of  your 
answers  to  correspond  with  the  numbers  of  the 
statements  below : 


1.  The  sum  of  5/6  +  3/4  +  1/2  +  2/3  = 
(2  2/3-2  1/2-J  3/4-^  3  6). 

2.  168/216  reduced  to  lowest  terms  =  (8/9 — 
14/18— JU/158— 7/9). 

3.  2  1/3— 5/6  1/3  =  (2—2  1  3—/  5/6— 

1  1/3). 

4.  The  product  of  48  1/2  X  3/4  =  (jd  3/8 — 
48  1/3—24  1/2—64  3/8). 

5  1/4 

- changed  to  a  simple  fraction  =  (1/4 — 

2'i 


2i3-3lA-\ll). 

6.  13  is  1/3  as  large  as  (jy — 26 — 13/3 — 3/13). 

7.  24  2/5  ^  6  1/10  =  (2  1/2— //— 4  1/5—8). 

8.  The  remainder  of  31  2/.3 — 11  3/4=  (9  11/12 
— IQ  11/12 — 29  5/6 — 19  5/6). 

9.  The  sum  of  12.5  -I-  .13  -f-  .867  4-  42.003  = 
(54.5— 45.5— 55.4-55A). 

10.  The  quotient  of  1/6  1/6  =  (2 — / — 1/3 — 


1/12). 

11.  The  sum  of  1/6  f  1/6  =  (1/12 — 2/3 — 1/4 


—I/s')- 

12.  The  product  of  1/6  X  1/6  =  (1 — 1/3 — 

\/\2-i/36). 

13.  24  is  1 '5  larger  than  (15 — 20 — 25 — 30). 

14.  The  product  of  7.2  X  -68  =  (57.6 — 5.76 — 
.,76— .0576). 

15.  id  2  +  .3/4)— (1/6  +  2/3)1  X  3/7  = 
(1  1/2— 3/4— 5/21— 5/J‘^f). 


(Continued  on  page  174) 
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Office  Supplies  and  Equipment  News 

By  ARCHIBALD  ALAN  BOWLE 

Xews  gathered  from  the  office  supplies  and  equipment  marts  of  the  world,  to 
keep  you  in  touch  with  new  office  appliances,  systems,  and  procedures.  Descrip¬ 
tive  brochures  and  circulars  will  be  sent  you  on  request.  Use  the  handy  coupon. 


6KRKXIT,  corrects  it.  A  new  objective  test- 
•  checking  device.  Students  indicate  their  an¬ 
swers  on  specially  prei)ared  paper.  Teacher  sets 
the  machine,  inserts  the  completed  cards,  pulls 
liandle — presto,  pape-r  is  checked!  Just  add  up 
circles  printed  and  crosses  made  hy  student,  and 
the  score  is  but  the  work  of  a  moment.  Worth 
investigating. 

DKMOXSTRATIXG  SHORTUAXD  on 
•  the  blackboard  all  over  the  country,  and  in 
foreign  lands  too,  has  sold  us  on  the  idea  of  dust- 
proof  chalk.  Alpha  and  Webco  dustless  crayon 
by  Weber  Costello  Company  answers  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  first  is  circular  and  the  latter  hex¬ 
agonal.  An-du-Septic  dustless  crayon  of  Binney 
&  Smith  is  mighty  good  too. 

8  1)HSK0R  CHAIR  is  ^L-hat  its  name  im- 
■  plies.  Attached  to  back  of  desk  it  makes  an- 
(*ther  writing  surface,  or,  hooked  between  seats 
with  the  flap  thrown  forward,  it  becomes  another 
seat.  A  classroom  instantly  becomes  an  assem¬ 
bly  ;  or  an  auditorium,  a  study  hall. 

9I)IETZGh:X  MULTI  KILL  is  useful  to 
•  sharpen  your  pencil  to  a  needle  point,  clean 
your  eraser  with  its  rough  side,  or  open  your 
morning’s  mail  with  its  smooth  edge.  .A  nick  at 
the  end  serves  well  to  ply  loose  those  tacks  from 
the  bulletin  board.  A  handy  tool  for  every  teach¬ 
er’s  desk. 

Other  Items  of  Interest 

THE  XATIOXAL  SCHOOLMART,  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  equipment,  materials,  supplies,  and 
services  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  today’s 
schools  and  the  School  of  Tomorrow,  was  held 
in  Xew  York  City’s  newly  constructed  Port 
•Authority  Commerce  Building.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Xational  Association  of  Public 
School  Business  Officials,  of  which  Joseph  Mil¬ 
ler,  Jr.,  Secretary,  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  is  president,  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  to  see  the  latest  developments  in 
the  field  of  office  equipment.  Display  of  work 
from  the  commercial  departments  of  many 
schools  throughout  the  country  formed  a  prom¬ 
inent  feature  of  the  exhibition. 


P.  ().  SELBY,  State  Teachers  College,  Kirks- 
ville,  Missouri,  sends  me  revised  figures  as  to 
the  number  of  stenographers  and  typists  in  the 
census  of  1930.  My  figures  were  rather  ambi¬ 
tious;  775,140  is  the  correct  number  given  as 
the  total  so  employed.  ( Please  correct  page 
677,  June  issue.) 

IT’S  THE  AXILIXE  DYES  used  in  making 
ribbons  and  carbons  that  tones  and  brightens 
them.  .Aniline  dyes  have  been  used  in  printing 
inks,  too,  since  the  eighteenth  century  when  the 
discovery  of  their  value  for  this  purpose  was 
hailed  as  a  great  advancement  in  that  industry. 

PRESIDEXT  OF  HIS  COMPAXY  for  half 
a  century  was  the  distinction  held  by  Albert  B. 
Dick,  inventor  of  the  mimeograph,  who  died 
during  the  summer.  This  grand  old  man,  sev¬ 
enty-eight  years  of  age,  held  to  the  highest 
ideals  of  business  ethics  throughout  his  entire 
life. 

TEX  THOUSAXD  TYPEWRITERS  to  be 
bought  from  .America  by  the  Soviet !  That’s 
a  large  order.  America  in  return  is  to  supply 
technical  assistance  to  set  up  in  Moscow  a  fac¬ 
tory  for  manufacturing  typewriters  on  a  mass- 
production  basis. 

POSTAL  ZOXE,  weight,  and  amount  of 
postage  are  printed  and  listed  on  a  Jiew  machine 
that  adorns  our  shipping  room.  As  this  infor¬ 
mation  is  printed  on  one  slip  for  a  permanent 
record,  another  copy  pops  out  of  the  machine 
to  be  adhered  to  the  package  in  place  of  a  post¬ 
age  stamp.  This  great  time  saver  is  a  “Xational” 
product. 


A.  A.  Bowie,  270  Madison  Avenue,  Xew  York, 
Xew  York  (October,  1934) 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  prcxlucts  circled  below. 

6  7  8  9 

Name  . 

Address  . 
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Book  Reviews 

By  Dr.  JESSIE  GRAHAM 

Los  Angeles  Public  Schools 


Key$  and  Cue$  (The  Dramatic  Way  of 
Teaching  Business  Attitudes),  by  Bruce 
Allyn  Findlay  and  Esther  Blair  Findlay, 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York, 
1934,  591  pp. 

While  it  is  generally  agreed  that  both  direct 
and  indirect  methods  of  teaching  desirable  atti¬ 
tudes  should  be  used,  the  consensus  of  opinion 
today  is  that  the  indirect  methiKl  is  preferred. 
Here  is  definite  and  fascinating  material  for 
use  in  the  indirect  method  of  teaching  desirable 
business  attitudes.  What  welcome  news  it  is 
that  something  everyone  agrees  should  be  done 
can  be  accomplished  in  a  way  which  gives 
genuine  pleasure  to  both  teacher  and  pupils ! 
How  much  better  than  preaching  is  the  pre¬ 
senting  of  an  attractive  little  play  to  inculcate 
desirable  attitudes !  Then,  too,  bow  much  more 
about  business  customs  will  be  remembered  and 
applied  if  the  teaching  material  has  been 
dramatized !  Through  bis  imagination,  the  pupil 
can  project  himself  into  real  business  situations 
and  can  see  the  effect  of  certain  ways  of  meet¬ 
ing  people,  ix’rforming  office  tasks,  and  con¬ 
forming  with  ethical  principles. 

The  book  contains  eight  two-act  plays,  ten 
one-act  plays,  nine  short  plays,  and  three 
sketches.  In  all  of  them,  business  situations 
have  been  dramatized  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
e.xercises  in  character  building,  in  conduct,  and 
in  attitudes — all  those  aspects  of  per.sonal  life 
which  may  be  more  important  than  skill  and 
information  in  securing  and  holding  a  position. 

These  playlets  may  be  given  in  the  ordinary 
schoolroom.  They  may  be  read  informally  or 
memorized  for  formal  presentation.  Parts 
should  be  assigned  to  as  many  pupils  as  pos¬ 
sible  so  that  all  pupils  receive  the  benefit  from 
participating  as  well  as  from  observing. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  playlet  there  is  a 
statement  of  objectives,  a  synopsis,  and  a  list 
of  properties.  The  suggestion  is  made  that 
pupils  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  play  without 
any  formal  preliminary  discussion  and  that  an 
informal  oral  conference  be  held  after  the  per¬ 
formance.  Of  course,  this  follow-up  should  not 
consist  of  teacher-imposed  advice  and  moral 
pointing,  but  should  be  rather  a  symposium  of 
pupil  ideas. 

.Ml  of  the  playlets  are  so  interesting  and 
entertaining  as  reading  matter  that  it  is  a 


difficult  matter  for  the  reviewer  to  select  one 
for  special  mention.  However,  the  objectives 
of  “Flash”  (on  page  169)  have  been  selected  in 
order  to  give  an  indication  of  the  type  of  out¬ 
come  to  be  expected  from  the  presentation  of 
these  plays : 

1.  To  illustrate  the  importance  of  courtesy 
in  business.  Discuss:  “One  shows  courtesy  to 
others  not  because  they  are  ladies  or  gentlemen 
but  because  he  is.” 

2.  To  explain  the  functions  of  advertising. 

3.  To  suggest  some  problems  in  connection 
with  publishing  a  newspaper. 

4.  To  show  that  a  woman  can  make  a  success 
of  a  business. 

5.  To  point  out  the  advisability  of  keeping 
one’s  own  counsel.  (If  you  tell  everything  you 
know,  the  other  fellow  will  know  more  than 
you  do.) 

6.  To  define  a  few  of  the  cpialifications  of  a 
good  salesman  and  a  good  newspaixrman. 

7.  To  indicate  that  it  is  not  money  that  should 
give  one  satisfaction  but  the  joy  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  or  the  pleasure  of  creating  something 
worth-while. 

8.  To  stress  that  it  never  pays  to  become  dis¬ 
couraged. 

9.  To  express  the  close  relationship  between 
a  business  and  its  workers — if  the  business  fails, 
the  owner  is  not  the  only  one  who  suffers. 

10.  To  illustrate  that  every  firm  is  both  buyer 
and  seller. 

TeacFiers  of  business  subjects  will  find  these 
playlets  of  inestimable  value  in  inculcating  de¬ 
sirable  character  traits  and  business  attitudes 
in  their  pupils.  They  may  l)e  assured  that 
through  this  program  some  of  their  necessary 
work  will  be  not  only  effective  but  entertaining 
and  amusing  as  well. 

Summary,  National  Survey  of  Secondary 
Education,  United  States  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Bulletin,  1932,  No.  17,  Monograph  No. 
1,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  1934,  232  pp.,  15  cents. 

The  purpose  of  this  monograph  is  to  give  in 
brief  space  the  “high  lights”  in  the  findings  of 
the  recent  National  Survey  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  summary  serves  not  only  to  place 
the  most  significant  facts  before  those  who  do 
not  have  time  to  read  all  twenty-eight  mono- 
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graphs  in  which  the  results  of  the  survey  are 
reported,  but  also  to  arouse  interest  in  the  more 
detailed  material  presented  in  the  monographs. 
There  are  twenty-four  chapters  in  this  summary. 
In  the  first  chapter  are  presented  a  list  of  the 
general  conclusions  reached  as  a  result  of  the 
survey.  In  the  ne.xt  two  chapters  are  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  use  of  these  data  and  a  description 
t>f  the  survey.  In  the  other  twenty  chapters 
are  included  summaries  of  the  various  divisions 
of  the  survey ;  secondary  school  poi)ulation, 
|)art-time  secondary  schools,  programs  of  guid¬ 
ance,  and  instruction  in  various  fields  of  study. 

Tlie  teacher  interested  in  busiiiess  educati(Hi 
finds  little  mention  of  his  field.  He  reads  (on 
page  34)  that  the  commercial  groups  are  uni¬ 
formly  lower  in  intelligence  than  the  academic 
groups  and  higher  than  the  industrial  arts 
groups,  although  the  differences  are  not  marked. 
In  the  discussion  of  the  trend  toward  general 
courses  in  the  junior  high  school,  mention  is 
made  of  general  courses  in  Knglish,  social 
studies,  and  mathematics,  but  nothing  is  said 
relative  to  the  general  course  in  business  edu¬ 
cation — junior  business  training.  In  the  report 
on  trends  at  the  senior  and  four-year  high 
school  level,  note  is  made  of  the  fact  that  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  represent  one  of  the  groups  in 
which  there  has  been  large  expansion  in  of¬ 
ferings. 

It  is  hoped  that  when  another  comprehensive 
survey  is  made  that  one  of  the  monographs 
will  be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  business  sub¬ 
jects  as  an  aid  to  keeping  teachers  of  these 
subjects  abreast  of  the  application  of  modern 
thought  in  secondary  education  to  their  special 
field. 

Home  Room  GuroAXCE,  by  Harry  C.  Mc- 

Kown,  McGraw'-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc., 

New  York,  1934,  447  pp. 

In  a  majority  of  cases,  the  administration  of 
a  home  room  program  is  an  added  responsibility 
to  the  teacher  of  business  subjects  in  public 
schools.  Teachers  may  be  quite  successful  in 
conducting  their  classes  in  the  business  subjects 
and  yet  feel  dubious  about  the  results  they  are 
getting  in  home  room.  They  may  wonder  just 
what  to  do  during  the  home  room  period.  They 
may  even  consider  the  conducting  of  the  home 
room  program  a  disagreeable  and  dreaded  task. 
No  matter  what  their  attitude  toward  this 
comparatively  new  development  in  education, 
teachers  will  find  indispensable  in  them  work  a 
comprehensive  book  on  the  administration  of 
the  home  room. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  book,  a  changing  con¬ 
ception  of  education  is  discussed.  The  necessity 
for  education  to  be  identified  w’ith  the  life  of 
the  child,  the  modern  demand  for  all-roundness, 
the  importance  of  health  education,  present 
emphasis  upon  social  education,  and  the  atten¬ 


tion  given  to  spiritual  education  are  stressed. 
The  place  and  importance  of  the  home  room  in 
this  new  education  are  then  considered. 

Chapters  dealing  with  the  purposes,  adminis¬ 
tration,  membership,  and  internal  organization 
of  the  home  room  follow.  The  material  in 
these  chapters  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the 
several  chapters  on  home  room  programs  and 
activities  which  are  then  presented. 

Eleven  chapters  on  various  types  of  guidance 
follow.  The  headings  include :  orientation  of 
pupils;  educational  planning;  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  ;  oral  and  ethical  guidance ;  guidance  in 
citizenship,  school  citizenship,  personal  rela¬ 
tionships,  health,  manners  and  courtesy,  thrift, 
and  recreation. 

Each  chapter  presents  abundant  teacher  helps 
in  the  form  of  topics  for  discussion,  suggestions 
for  dramatization,  tests,  contests,  games,  and 
other  devices.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  an 
excellent  bibliography  is  given. 

Tins  book  will  be  a  stimulating  aid  to  the 
teacher  in  enriching  his  home  r<Knn  program 
and  in  thus  doing  his  part  in  making  school 
experiences  more  real  and  meaningful  to  the 
pupils. 

High  School  Curriculum  Reorganization, 
by  Editing  Committee  of  Commission  on 
L’nit  Courses  and  Curricula,  The  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  1933, 
395  pp. 

-As  this  book  represents  twelve  years  of  work 
on  the  part  of  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
North  Central  .-Xssociation  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  it  is  worthy  of  careful 
reading.  The  philosophy  set  forth  and  the  out¬ 
lines  given  for  the  reorganization  of  high  school 
curricula  should  be  given  thoughtful  consider¬ 
ation  by  every  teacher. 

However,  it  will  be  disconcerting  to  teachers 
of  business  subjects  to  find  that  there  is  no 
mention  whatsoever  of  their  contribution  to 
education.  Separate  chapters  are  devoted  to 
reorganization  in  art,  music.  English,  Latin. 
French,  Spanish  and  German,  general  science, 
biology,  chemistry,  physics,  mathematics,  social 
studies,  home  economics,  health  and  physical 
education,  and  extracurricular  activities. 

The  life-preparatory  motive  underlies  the 
statement  of  objectives  of  secondary  education 
given.  The  thesis  upheld  is  that  the  high  school 
curriculum  “should  be  such  as  to  produce  in 
boys  and  girls  the  dispositions  and  abilities 
needed :  ( 1 )  to  maintain  health  and  physical 
fitness;  (2)  to  use  leisure  in  right  ways;  (3) 
to  sustain  successfully  certain  definite  social 
relationships — civic,  domestic,  community,  and 
the  like;  and  (4)  to  engage  in  exploratory- 
vocational  and  vocational  activities.” 
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of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  deli- 
nite  suggestions  for  the  reorganization  of  all 
vocational  courses  be  included  in  this  one  vol¬ 
ume.  Then,  too,  the  section  on  social  .studies 
is  <Ievoted  entirely  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
social  studies  in  the  junior  high  school,  no 
suggestions  being  given  for  the  senior  years. 
However,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  material 
usually  included  in  courses  in  junior  business 
training  nor  of  consumer  education.  Some 
mention,  however,  is  made  of  .•\nierican  re¬ 
sources  and  industries,  I’ncle  Sam’s  business, 
and  various  occupations. 

This  hook  should  not  be  overlooked  by  teach¬ 
ers  of  business  subjects  merely  because  no 
detinite  help  for  them  is  included.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  carefully  studied  because  of 
its  tracing  of  the  development  of  the  high 
school  curriculum,  its  underlying  .social  phil¬ 
osophy,  its  carefully  analyzed  objectives,  and 
its  outlines  which  may  be  adapted  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  any  subject. 

If  teachers  really  believe  that  “business  is 
an  integrating  element  in  society"  and  thus  has 
tremendous  social  significance,  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  certain  elements  of  education  for  business 
should  be  in  the  core  curriculum  because  of 
values  for  producers  and  consumers  alike,  they 
must  work  earnestly  toward  the  acceptance  of 
this  belief  by  leaders  in  education,  in  business, 
and  in  the  community. 

The  Banks,  the  Buixiet,  and  Business,  by 
Joseph  B.  Hubbard,  Ph.D.,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York,  1934,  147  pp. 

This  bo(tk  is  based  upon  a  study  of  current 
economic  conditions.  After  a  brief  introduc¬ 
tion,  tbe  banking  panic  of  1933,  with  preceding 
and  subsequent  events,  is  discussed.  The  meas¬ 
ures  taken  by  both  the  Hoover  and  the  Roose¬ 
velt  administrations  to  improve  the  financial 
situation  are  then  explained.  The  seriousness 
of  an  unbalanced  national  budget  is  emphasized. 
The  new  legislation  and  its  probable  effect  on 
business  are  carefully  summarized.  The  various 
measures  adopted  or  contemplated  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  new  program  are  consid¬ 
ered.  Inflation  and  a  managed  currency  are 
discussed  with  especial  reference  to  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act. 

All  through  the  book,  the  close  interrelation¬ 
ship  between  business  and  government  is 
stressed.  The  style  is  attractive  and  the  pres¬ 
entation  is  simplified  so  that  the  discussion  may 
be  understood  by  the  layman.  This  book  is 
recommended  to  teachers  who  wish  material 
for  courses  or  units  covering  business  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  citizen.  It  will  serve  to  give 
everyone  an  overview  of  present  governmental 
activities  and  their  probable  effects  upon  bus¬ 
iness. 


-  I 
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Accuracy  Wins 

ISS  GRACE  PHELAN,  of  Duquesne 
University,  Pittsburgh,  is  making  an 
enviable  record  as  an  expert  typist.  As  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  puts 
it,  “she  burns  up 
words  at  a  dizzy 
speed.”  Her  highest 
record  so  far  in  a 
typing  contest  is  112 
words  a  minute  with 
only  4  errors! 

Since  her  freshman 
year  in  high  school. 

Miss  Phelan’s  life  has 
been  just  one  typing 
contest  after  another, 
and  she  has  won  a 
score  of  accuracy  pins 

and  medals.  At  the  end  of  her  freshman  year 
in  high  school  in  1928,  she  won  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Championship  in  the  first-year 
typewriting  contest.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
she  represented  the  Keystone  State  at  Sacra¬ 
mento,  California,  in  the  International  Novice 
Typewriting  Contest. 

In  1929,  she  was  the  youngest  operator 
entered  in  the  amateur  division  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Contest  at  Toronto,  Canada.  Her 
record,  100  net  words  a  minute  for  a  half 
hour,  won  for  her  a  diamond  expert  typist’s 
emblem,  which  was  presented  to  her  by  George 
Hossfield,  World’s  Champion  Typist.  She 
also  won  an  accuracy  emblem  for  typing  from 
new  copy,  70,  80,  and  90  net  words  a  minute 
for  fifteen  minutes  without  error. 

In  1930,  while  she  was  a  student  at  Etna 
High  School,  Miss  Phelan  competed  in  the 
International  Typewriting  Contest  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia,  and  was  judged  the  speediest 
typist  of  her  age  in  the  world.  In  competition 
with  professionally  trained  operators  of  great¬ 
er  age  and  experience  in  the  amateur  class, 
she  placed  third  in  the  United  States  and 
fifth  in  the  world,  making  an  official  record 
of  108  net  words  a  minute  for  30  minutes. 

Since  1931,  she  has  been  taking  part  in 
typing  demonstrations  and  has  shown  an  active 
interest  in  the  teaching  of  commercial  sub¬ 
jects.  For  a  time  she  served  as  typewriting 
instructor  at  the  Pittsburgh  Academy  with 
her  former  instructor.  Miss  Wilverta  Hodel. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Worley  is  head  of  the  commercial 
department  of  Duquesne  University,  where 
Miss  Phelan  is  preparing  to  become  a  teacher 
of  commercial  subjects. 


Grace  Phelan 
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Automatic  Review  Lessons  in  Gregg  Shorthand 

(Copyright,  1934,  by  The  Crcgg  Puhlishing  Company) 

To  enable  the  teacher  of  shorthand  theory  to  concentrate  on  the  review  present 
in  each  unit  of  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,  the  vocabulary  of  the  Manual  and 
of  "5,000  Most-Used  Shorthand  Forms”  has  been  rearranged  and  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  monthly  installments,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  the  January  issue. 

Automatic  Review  in  Chapter  VIII 

IThc  numbers  enclosed  in  parentheses  refer  to  those  paragraphs  in  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  that  are  rerie’ced] 


Par.  174.  (lit  chemistry,  earliest,  exist,  -s,  -inK, 
-ence,  harvest,  honesty,  honestly,  justly.  (14)  art¬ 
ist,  hest,  breakfast,  chemistry,  contest,  dentist,  detest, 
earliest,  finest,  forest,  hardest,  harvest,  honest,  -ly, 
honesty,  invest,  -ment,  larKest,  last,  -inR,  latest, 
lonsrest,  modest,  nicest,  oldest,  past,  protest,  rest, 
-inK,  sweetest,  test,  -s,  west,  younRest.  (1.5)  biRRest, 
latest,  northwest,  request,  -s,  -inR.  (18)  breakfast. 
(26)  detest.  (37)  persist,  protest.  (38)  breakfast. 
(51)  chemistry.  disRUst,  nicest.  (52)  consist,  -s, 
-inR,  consistent,  exist,  -s,  -inR,  -ence,  insist,  persist, 
resist.  (59)  justified.  (60)  bigRest.  (67)  honest,  -ly, 
honesty,  oldest.  (71)  artist,  earnest,  -ly,  hardest. 
(80)  consist,  -s,  -inR,  consistent,  contest,  earliest, 
earnestly,  honestly,  justly.  (93)  adjust,  -inR,  -ment, 
disRust,  just,  -ly,  justice,  injustice,  justify,  -i€*d. 
unjust.  (97)  northwest,  west.  (99)  sweetest.  (105) 
lonRest,  younRest.  (M)6)  exhaust,  exist,  -s,  -inR, 
-ence,  injustice,  insist,  inv€*st,  -ment,  unjust.  (109) 
longest,  youngest.  (112)  finest,  highest,  nicest.  (127) 
adjustment,  investment.  (133)  consistent.  (136)  old¬ 
est.  (145)  disgust,  request,  -s,  resist.  (153)  dentist. 
(165)  largest.  (170)  justify,  -ied. 

Par.  175.  (11)  abrupt,  act,  -s,  -ing,  affect,  con¬ 

stantly,  elect,  erect,  evident,  -ly,  exact,  -ly,  incident¬ 
ally.  (12)  adapt,  adopt,  enact.  (14)  adapt,  defect, 
enact,  exact,  -ly,  fact,  -s,  incident,  -ally,  president, 
-’s,  resident.  (15)  contact,  detect,  protect,  select, 
-inR.  (18)  elect,  erect,  select,  -ing.  (26)  deduct, 
-inR,  detect.  (37)  president,  -’s,  product,  -s,  project, 
protect.  (38)  abrupt.  (51)  constant,  -ly,  incident, 
-ally,  president,  -’s.  (80)  competent,  conduct,  con¬ 

stant,  -ly,  contact,  evidently,  exactly,  incidentally, 
strictly.  (106)  incident,  -ally.  (133)  induct.  (140) 
defect.  (145)  resident.  (153)  competent,  constant, 
-ly,  evident,  -ly,  incident,  -ally,  president,  -’s,  resi¬ 
dent,  student,  -s. 

Par.  176.  (11)  east,  extent.  (14)  fast,  least, 
missed,  mixed,  patent,  taste,  vast.  (15)  cast.  (51) 
cast,  coast,  distant,  dust,  east,  fast,  least,  lost, 
missed,  mixed,  post,  taste,  vast,  worst.  (57)  mixed. 
(80)  content.  (93)  worst.  (97)  worst.  (106)  ex¬ 
tent,  intent.  (145)  distant.  (153)  content,  distant, 
extent,  intent,  patent. 

Par.  178.  (11)  abound,  expound,  extend,  -s,  -ing. 

(12)  amendment.  (14)  diamond,  pretend,  remind,  -s, 
tremendous.  (15)  demand,  -s.  (17)  mind,  -s,  re¬ 


mind,  -s.  (27)  amendment,  diamond,  recommend,  -ed. 

-inR,  recommendation,  -s,  tremendous.  (37)  pretend. 
(58)  recommendation,  -s.  (59)  recommended.  (80) 

compound,  -s,  recommend,  -ed,  -ing,  recommenda¬ 
tion,  -8.  (81)  command,  -s.  (94)  tremendous.  (106) 

expound,  extend,  -s,  -ing,  intend,  -s,  -ing.  (112) 
diamond,  mind,  -s,  remind,  -s.  (121)  beyond,  dia¬ 

mond.  (124)  abound,  compound,  -s,  expound,  pound, 
-8.  (127)  amendment.  (140)  dividend.  (145)  recom¬ 
mend,  -ed,  -ing,  recommendation,  -s.  (153)  demand, 

-s,  dividend,  extend,  -s,  -ing,  intend,  -s,  -ing,  pretend. 

Par.  179.  (11)  attend.  (27)  commend.  (80)  com¬ 

mend,  contend.  (153)  attend,  contend. 

Par.  180.  (11)  advent,  adverb,  adverse,  adversary, 

advocate.  (12)  admirable,  admiration,  admit,  -ted, 
admittance,  admonish.  (14)  admirable,  admiration, 
admit,  -ted,  admittance,  adverb,  adverse,  adversary, 
advocate.  (26)  admitted.  (27)  admonish.  (58)  ad¬ 
miration.  (127)  admirable,  advisable.  (133)  advent. 
(153)  admittance. 

Par.  181.  (14)  advance,  -d,  -ment,  advice,  advis¬ 

able,  advise,  -s,  -d,  -ing.  (51)  advisable.  (52) 
advises.  (59)  admired,  advanced,  advised.  (71)  ad¬ 
mire,  -d.  (112)  admire,  -d,  advice,  advisable,  advise, 

-8,  -d,  -ing.  (127)  advancement. 

Par.  182.  (12)  adapted,  adjusted,  adopted.  (14) 

adapted,  contested,  lasted,  pretended,  reminded,  rest¬ 
ed.  (15)  demanded,  requested.  (17)  reminded.  (37) 
pretended.  (52)  consisted,  insisted.  (80)  compound¬ 
ed,  consisted,  contested.  (93)  adjusted,  disgusted. 
(106)  exhausted,  extended,  insisted,  intended.  (1121 
reminded.  (124)  compounded.  (145)  disgusted,  re¬ 
quested.  (153)  demanded,  extended,  intended,  pre¬ 
tended.  See  also  Paragraph  59  in  the  Manual. 

Par.  183.  (11)  helpless,  subside,  subway.  (14) 

almanac,  alternate,  alternative,  needless,  restless, 
submit,  -ted,  -ing,  ultimatum.  (26)  submitted.  (27) 
almanac.  (37)  helpless,  hopeless.  (51)  restless,  sub¬ 
side,  substance,  ulster.  (67)  almanac,  homeless. 
(71V  ulster.  (78)  thoughtless,  worthless.  (95)  care¬ 
less.  (97)  subway,  worthless.  (106)  unless.  (112) 
subside,  useless.  (115)  subside,  useless.  (140)  alter¬ 
native.  (153)  substance,  ultimatum.  (165)  alternate, 
-tive. 

Par.  185.  (12)  subeditor,  subhead.  (26)  subeditor. 

(71)  subeditor. 

(November,  Automatic  Revietv  in  Chapter  IX) 


Miss  Ethel  A.  Rollinson,  Columbia  University,  has  prepared  a  uroup  of  six  power- 
achievement  tests  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  published  by  the  Gregg  Publishing  Ctimpany  in 
a  pamphlet,  which  sells  for  ZSt)  net.  The  first  three  tests  are  aligned  with  the  work  on 
the  Shorthand  Manual,  and  measure  the  students’  skill  in  handling  vocabulary,  penman¬ 
ship,  dictation,  and  transcription.  The  last  three  tests  measure  skill  in  taking  dictation 
an(l  transcribing  notes  during  the  advanced  shorthand  course.  Teachers  are  permitted 
to  duplicate  the  six  tests  contained  in  this  pamphlet,  the  only  cost  to  the  teacher  or 
school  being  the  cost  of  the  pamphlet. 
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The  B.  E.  W.  Annual  Directory 
or  Commercial  Education  Associations 

{Coiitiniii’d  from  the  September  i.isue) 


LOriSIAXA 


l.tirisiAN’A  Statk  Tiacukrs  Association 

( 'ii  til  nit' I  CC  Sect  ion 

rresiJetit :  Fred  C'ideniaii,  I’eters  High  Scluxil.  New 
(li  leans. 

I'ne  President :  Isabel  Siiyiler.  Allen  High  Schivil,  New 
Orleans. 

Secretary-Trensnrer :  N.  H.  Mnrrison,  Head,  ('oin- 
nierte  Deiiartnient,  Slate  Normal  College.  Natchitoches. 


MONTANA 

Montana  State  Kducation  Association 

H’csfcni  District,  Commercial  Section 

t'resideni :  Mrs.  Zula  Montgomery.  Head.  Commercial 
Department,  (iailatin  County  High  School,  Bozeman. 
I'iee  President:  Mrs.  .Maude  Theobald,  High  School, 
White  .Sulphur  Springs. 

■SVcrctary ;  .Mr.  Cr«»mer,  .Montana  .State  College,  Boze¬ 
man. 


NEBRASKA 


MINNESOTA 

Minnesota  Edihatio.n  -Association 

Commercial  Section 

President:  Margaret  Marshall.  High  Sch(M>l.  Winona. 
I'iee  President :  Kdward  Westnian.  North  High  School, 
.M  innea|Hilis. 

Seeretary-Treasurer :  Vera  .Strickler,  Mechanical  .Arts 
High  Sclux)l,  St.  1‘anl. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi  Edi’cation  Assihiation 

Commercial  Section 

Chairman:  Margaret  R.  Buchanan,  Professor,  Mis¬ 

sissippi  .State  College  for  Women,  Columbus. 

Seeretary-Treasurer :  .Marguerite  (loen.  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor,  Mississippi  State  College  for  Women,  Colum¬ 
bus. 


MISSOURI 

Missocri  State  Teachers  .\sso('iation 

Commercial  Section 


Nebraska  State  Teachers  Association 

District  /.  Commercial  Section 

President :  l.ouis  S.  (iilil).  High  School,  (liltner. 
Secretary :  Iva  Hufman,  (leneva. 

Nebraska  State  Teachers  .Association 

District  J,  Commercial  Section 

President:  Mrs.  Edna  Dana,  Central  High  School, 
Omaha. 

Secretary :  Ada  Morgan,  Benson  High  School.  Omaha. 

Nebraska  State  Teachers  .Association 

District  ,?,  Commercial  Section 

Chairman :  Marie  I.emley,  High  School,  Norfolk. 
Secretary:  F'rances  Enos,  High  School,  Plainview. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

New  Hampshire  Business  Education 
.Association 
Commercial  Section 

President :  C.  .\zella  Ho«xl,  High  School,  Concord. 

I’iee  President:  Charlotte  Schaedel,  High  School, 
Peterboro. 

Seeretary-Treasurer:  Agnes  Mol»erg,  Senior  High 

School,  Concord. 


U 


lU 


r 

I- 

ti 


1 
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Chairman:  Pauline  Van  Eman,  Gallatin  High  School, 
(iailatin. 

I’l'cf  Chairman :  Gordon  Trotter,  High  Schixjl,  W’ebster 
I  iroves. 

Seeretary-Treasurer:  Mabel  Cobb,  East  High  School, 
Kansas  City. 


NEW  JERSEY 

High  School  Commercial  Teachers 
.Association  of  New  Jersey 


Nokthe.\st  Missouri  District  Teachers 
.Association 

Commercial  Section 

Chairman :  Paul  O.  Selby,  State  Teachers  College, 
Kirksville. 


President:  Kate  H.  Fee,  E.  C.  Knight  High  School, 
Coll  ings  wood. 

I’iee  President:  R.  Dorothea  Jones.  High  .School,  Hill¬ 
side. 

Secretary :  A.  Deane  Nichols,  High  School,  Clifton. 
Treasurer:  G.  G.  (iudmundson,  Thomas  Jefferson  High 
School,  Elizabeth. 
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NEW  YORK 

.\<  (  <)l-\TIN(;  AM*  C'oMMl  Kl  IAI.  I. AW  Tl  A(  HKKS 
.\^^()(  lA  I  ION  OK  XkW  ^■okK  CiTV 

I ‘ resident :  MarKUri itt*  K.  Mcliiiiri-,  Hay  Riilut*  llinl* 
Sch.Mvl  Annex.  Hrnnklyn. 

I’iee  /‘residents :  Irving  Rankin,  Seward  Park  lli«li 
.Sehool.  New  ^’l>rk;  Andrew  \.  Sniitli,  New  I’trecht 
Hikh  Sidiool.  HriH>klyn. 

Seeretury :  Kva  K>ti  in.  Hay  Rid^e  Mini*  .Seli<><>l. 

HriMiklyn. 

'I  ri  usurer :  Mrs.  Ailrieiine  \'.  .'seott.  Wa-liiiiKtun  li  v¬ 
ing  1 1  lull  .Seli<M)l.  .New  N’oi  k. 

t'o.M  .MKk(  1 AI.  I'oi  *  ATION  \sSl'(  l  \THt\  *IK  \l  W 
VokK  C'lTV  AM)  X’U  IMTV 

/‘resident :  Max  Sehottland.  Aiiniinistrati ve  .Assistant. 

(ieor^e  Wasliiiiffton  llinli  Seh<H>l.  New  A’nrk. 

I’iee  /‘residents :  Jcdin  V.  Walsh.  First  Assistant.  .Mor¬ 
ris  llikh  School.  New  York;  (Irace  .\ry,  lleffley 
.School.  Hrooklyn. 

Seeretury :  Mildred  K.  Hentley,  Ciirls'  Coninu-rcial  llikh 
School,  Hrooklyn. 

'/  reusurer :  Henry  Sinithline,  Chairnian.  1  )eiiartnient 
of  Accounting  and  Husiness  Practice,  (irover  Cleve¬ 
land  Hixh  Schisd.  Rid){ewo)Hl,  I..  1. 

Nk.w  VokK  City  (ikKoo  SiiokTiiANi*  TKAcnikS 

.\SS(KIATI0.\ 

/‘resident:  .Seth  H.  Carkin,  Princi])al.  I’ackard  .Schtvil. 
New  York. 

I'iee  /'residents :  J.  Francis  (iallafiher.  Director.  Husi¬ 
ness  Kducation.  Klizaheth.  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Catherine 
Hurke  Dwyer,  Central  School  of  Husiness  and  .Arts. 
New  A’ork ;  .Ann  Stafford.  Hikh  Sclniol.  f'ort  Chester. 
Seeretary-Treusurer :  Archihald  .A.  Howie,  2/11  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue.  New  A’ork. 

.\kw  VokK  Statk  Tkac  h Kks  As.'iot  iation 
Coutmcrcial  Section 

Zone  C/iuirmen:  Centru/:  FAhel  Curry,  I’tica  F'ree 
.Academy,  Ctica;  /iustern :  Harrison  Terwilliuer, 
New  A’ork  State  CollcRe  for  Teachers,  Albany ;  Xortli- 
eastern:  Iternice  Hale,  High  School.  Ticonderoga; 
Sorthern:  .Maurice  F'lnegan,  High  .SchexJ,  Malone; 
Southeastern:  ’f.  A’.  Fetters,  l.ongfellow  Junior 

High  School.  A’onkers;  Southern:  Craig  T.  Martin. 
High  School,  Onei/nta;  Central-H'estern :  Hernice 
Hopkins,  High  School,  Avon;  U'estern:  Louis  R. 
Rosettie.  Vice  Principal,  High  School,  Silver  Creek. 

Nkw  VokK  Statk  Hcsi.nkss  Edccatio.n 

-Association 

/‘resident:  (leorge  Wo'lf,  Hird’s  Institute,  New  A’ork. 
I'ice  /'resident:  Thomas  O'Hrien,  Drake  Husiness 
.School,  New  A’ork. 

Secretary:  Fred  Peters,  Chown  Schtxd  of  Husiness, 
Buffalo. 

Treasurer:  Leslie  Kelley,  The  Kelley  Husiness  Insti¬ 
tute,  Niagara  Falls. 

NORTH  C.AROLIN.A 


N(,rth  Carolina  Kdccation  .Association 

Commercial  Section 

Chainnan:  Cora  Odom,  Central  High  School,  Char¬ 
lotte. 

I’iee  Chairman :  Laura  Hell,  Hugh  Morson  High  School, 
Raleigh. 


Seeretury :  Bright  Sedhury,  Senior  High  School, 

( ireenshoro. 

Xortli  Central  Pistriet,  Commercial  Section 

/‘resident :  Kthel  Solloway,  Central  High  School,  Dur¬ 
ham. 

I’iee  /‘resident :  Mrs.  Walter  I.ee  Lednum,  Durham 
College  of  Commerce,  Durham. 

Seeretury:  .Myrtle  .Alexander.  Hugh  Morson  High 

School,  Raleigh. 

Xortli  U’estern  Pistriet,  Commercial  Section 

/‘resident :  Pauline  Patterson.  High  School.  Madison. 

I’iee  /‘resident :  .ArteUe  Puett,  South  Junior  High 
.School.  Wiu'ton- Salem. 

Sieretury:  C.  W.  Humphrey.  High  ScIumiI.  Lexington. 

South  Piedmont  Pistriet.  i  omntercial  Section 

/‘resident :  Willie  Ruby  Blackburn,  Central  High 

School,  Charlotte. 

I'iee  /‘resident :  (  lay  Harman,  High  School,  MiKires- 

ville. 

Seeretury-'/  reusurer :  Hattie  (’ampbell.  Hoyden  High 

.SchiMil.  Salisbury. 

U’estern  Pistriet,  C  iiiiiittereial  Section 

/‘residint:  Mrs.  R.  M.  Morris,  Rutherfordton-Spindale 
High  .SchiK/l,  Rutherfordton. 

I’iee  /‘resident:  .Mrs.  Romulus  Duncan.  High  .Schixil, 
.Spruce  Pine. 

Seeretury:  Mrs.  C.  L.  Lowrance,  Senior  High  School, 
.Asheville. 


OHIO 


Ohio  CoMMKkt  iAi.  Tkac  hkrs  .Asscxiation 

/‘resident :  .Arden  L.  .Allyn,  Bliss  College,  Columbus. 

I’iee  /'resident :  Imogene  Pilcher.  Lincoln  High  School, 
Cleveland. 

Secretary-Treasurer :  Mary  Belle  Wertz,  Frank  H. 
Willis  High  School,  Delaware. 

Ohio  licsiNKSs  Scihkh.s  Assot  iation 

/'resident :  J.  T.  'rhompson.  Steubenville  Husiness  Col¬ 
lege.  Steubenville. 

I’kv  /’resident :  J.  H.  Kutscher,  Oberlin  School  of 
Commerce,  Olierlin. 

Secretary:  C.  .A.  Neale.  Hammel  Husiness  I’niversity, 
•Akron. 

Treasurer :  J.  W.  .Moore,  .Aloore’s  Husiness  College, 

I  ’rbana. 

CKNTk.Ai.  Ohio  TiAt  uKRS  .Assckiation 
Commercial  Section 

Chairman:  Arthur  (L  Skeeles,  North  High  School, 
Coluntlius. 

I’iee  Chairman:  O.  H.  Bogart,  Central  High  School, 
Xenia. 

Secretary:  Thelma  Apple,  AA’ashington  Township  High 
School,  Centerville. 

Northkastern  Ohio  Commkrcial  TKACHKks 
.Association 

Commercial  Section 

/‘resident :  I.eon  Brooks,  John  Hay  High  School, 

Cleveland. 

Secretary:  Hazel  Fitzgerald,  AA'est  Technical  High 
.Schixil,  Clevelanil. 
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OKLAHOMA 


(  )kI..\II(>MA  ATION  Ass<H  IATI<)N 

(  otnincrcial  Section 

('/lainiiiin  :  lU  vnice  How.  lligli  Sfluvil.  Ardmore. 
i’lVc  Cliiiiniiiiii :  Haul  .Adkins.  Ili>jh  Scliool.  Iloliart. 
St’iri'lary:  .Mary  Cantrell,  (.'lassen  IliKli  Scliool.  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 


iWiillicost  Pislrii'l.  (.'oiiniicrciol  Section 


I'residi  iil : 

H.  L. 

AA'criz.  Central 

High  SchiH 

al.  Musko- 

nee. 

I'i.c  l‘resi, 

tent: 

.Anilrew  Rainwater.  Hig 

h  .Sc  111  Mil, 

Hnrhank. 

Secrelaiy : 

Heu 

lah  Schwartz. 

1 1  igh  Sell 

ool.  .Sand 

Silting^. 

Xortli 

erii  District,  (  oniinercial  Sci 

rtioii 

Cliainnan : 

Katlif 

line  Hol.'inil.  .AL 

uh'DI'll. 

Secretary  : 

Vt-ra 

Smith.  Tonkaw 

a. 

.\  ort  hiOi 

esiern  District,  i  oinnicrcial  .' 

Section 

(  hair  Ilian : 

Ruth 

Hessenflow.  H 

igh  School. 

Cherokee, 

Secretary : 

Mrs. 

(Mlie  Hlakeley. 

.Aline. 

ranliondle  Pislrict,  Connnereiol  Section 

(  Iniiriiiiiii :  K.  I..  \Valdru]>.  lligli  ScIumiI.  llanlcsty. 
Sivirldiy:  l.nia  I..  Hoone.  Ili«li  .School.  Hoise  City. 


OUHOOX 


OkKtio.N  Stati:  Tkachkrs  .Association 

Coinniercial  Section 

ihainiian:  Mrs.  Hertha  Stutz.  .Associate  Hrofessor, 
.Secretarial  Science.  Oregon  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  Corvallis. 

Sfcretary :  Mrs.  Miriam  Simons,  High  Scluxil.  Cor¬ 
vallis. 


I'KWSVLVANIA 


I.KHii.H  V’ai.i.ky  .Arts  .Association 
Coinniercial  Section 

Cliainnaii;  Julia  T.  Haunt.  Liberty  High  Schixil.  Heth- 
lehem. 

Secretary:  Klizaheth  Dietrich,  High  Schixtl,  Allentown. 

Fknnsyia'Ania  State  Education  .\ssociation 

liastern  District,  Coinniercial  Section 

President:  (leorge  E.  Thomas.  High  School.  .Allentown. 
Secretary:  Dorothy  Hastian.  High  School.  Catasamiua. 

Xortlieasterii  District,  Coinniercial  Section 

President:  AV’illiam  C.  Forney,  State  Teachers  College. 
Hloonishurg. 

I’icc  IWesident :  Ceorge  A\'.  l.indeman.  Hottsville. 
Seeretary:  Klizaheth  H.  (ireek.  High  Schixil.  Steelton. 


Southeastern  District,  Coiiiinercial  Section 

President :  .Alfred  M.  Hoffman,  Overhrook  High  School, 
Hhiladeliihia. 

I'ice  I'resident:  AA’.  Earl  N'eilson,  (Iratz  High  School, 
Hhiladeljihia. 

Secretary :  Marguerite  Evans,  (lermantown  High 

School,  Hhiladelphia. 

Southern  District,  Coinniercial  Section 

President:  (leorge  AA'.  Kunkle,  High  .Schixd,  Her.shey. 
I  iee  President :  Frances  Hathy.  High  Schixtl.  Lancaster. 
■Secretary:  Etta  Hoop,  High  School,  Carlisle. 

'I  reasnrer:  F.  C.  Hurris.  AA'illiam  Henn  High  School. 
I  larrishurg. 

M iil-U'esterii  District,  Coinniercial  Section 

l‘resident :  AA'illiam  Leht.  High  .Schixd.  New  Castle. 
.Secretary :  Ernest  H.  McNitt.  High  School,  New 
Hi  ighton. 


.SOUTH  C.AROLIXA 


South  Carolina  Im-ucatio.n  Asso(  iation 

Coiiiinercial  Section 

President :  A'era  Milhous,  High  School,  Greer. 

I’ice  President:  A'irginia  Huchanan,  High  Schixd,  St. 
Matthew  s. 

Seeretary :  F.  DcA'ere  Smith.  Olympia  High  .School, 
Cidumhia. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


South  Dakota  State  Te.achers  .Association 

Coinniercial  Section 

President :  Merle  Trickey,  Northern  State  Teachers 
College,  Alierdcen. 

I'lVc  President :  Fidelis  AA'alters,  High  School,  Si<Mix 
Falls. 

Secretary:  Carrie  Hansen,  High  School,  Madison. 
Treasurer :  Dorothy  Travis,  High  School,  Pierre. 


TF.XXKSSEE 


Tennessee  State  Teachers  .Assot  iation 
Coinniercial  .Section 


President :  Ivy  McKinnie.  High  School,  Jackson. 
rice  President:  Mrs.  L.  .A.  Newman.  Central  High 
School,  Nashville. 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Ruth  McGowan,  East  High  School, 
Nashville. 


TEXAS 


Texas  State  Teachers  .Ass(h'iation 

Commercial  Section 

Cliainnan:  Roy  McPherson,  Professor,  College  of  In¬ 
dustrial  -Arts,  Denton. 

.S'ecretary :  Irma  Deane  Fowler,  Deputy  Supervisor, 

.State  Department  of  Education,  Austin. 
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UTAH 

Utah  Kdii ationai.  Association 
Commercial  Section 

/'rrsiJi’iit :  V.  I).  (lanliifr.  I’tah  State  ColIeKe,  I-oxati. 

I'lVe  f’rt’SiJi'iit :  Mr>.  Ktlii-1  Spencer,  llixli  ScIkxJ. 
laiKtiii. 

Si’cri’tai  \ :  Thelma  Konelherj;,  I’tah  State  College, 
latgan. 

VKKMOXT 

VkRMONT  CoMMKKCIAI,  TkACIIKKS  ASStK  IATloN 

Prciidcui :  Catherine  K.  Xiilty,  I'niversity  of  \’erin<int. 
HurliiiKton. 

I’ii  c  President :  1‘.  M.  Kichaials,  Hinh  Schnnl.  W.kmI- 

stock. 

Secretary :  Mrs.  E.  J.  Shea,  Jr.,  lii^h  Scliool,  llrattle- 
Ixjro. 

Treasurer :  Helen  M,  Cross,  Mellows  Free  Acaileiny, 
St.  Alhans. 

VIRGINIA 


V^iKGiNiA  Statk  Education  Association 
Commercial  Section 

President :  G.  A.  Haw  kins,  Maury  Senior  High  School, 
Norfolk. 

Tire  President:  Hailey  L.  Tucker,  John  Marshall  High 
School,  Kichniond. 

Secretary-Treasurer :  Nettie  Gihhs,  Maury  Senior  High 
School,  Norfolk. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

West  \’irc.inia  State  Education  .Xssoc'iation 
Commercial  S ec tion 

L'liairinaii :  E.  L.  Ziinniernian,  University  High  School, 
Morgantown. 

Secretary :  I,.  1).  Wiant,  High  School,  Mouinlsville. 

WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin  Business  SciitMti.s  Association 

President :  M.  M.  Moore,  Moore’s  College,  Racine. 
I’ice  f’resident :  G.  \V.  I'uffer,  Fountain  City  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  Fond  du  l.ac. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  G.  E.  Sixdin,  M.ailison  College, 
Madison. 

Wisconsin  State  Teachers  -Association 
Commercial  Section 

President:  Arthur  Kriew'ald,  High  School,  Platteville. 
I'ice  President :  Helen  Hanson,  High  School,  Fond 
du  Lac. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Mrs.  Grace  Newman,  High  School, 
Elkhorn. 

Wisconsin  State  Tezachers  Association 
Vocational  Commercial  Section 

President :  West  A.  Burdick,  Vocational  School,  Mad¬ 
ison. 

t'ice  President:  Grace  Kelly,  Milwaukee  Vocational 
School,  Milwaukee. 

Secretary-Treasurer :  Jacoli  Spies,  Vocational  School, 
Sheboygan. 


Business  Education  Calendar 

October 

0  Illiiuiis  1‘rivatc  Uoiiiniercial  ScIiodIs  As¬ 
sociation,  IVoria. 

(t  Arkansas  Valley  Onnincrcial  Teachers 
Uliil),  Wichita,  Kansas. 

12  North  Central  Indiana  Teachers  .Vs.so- 
ciation,  Mishawaka. 

12  New  llainjishire  Business  h'ducation  .As¬ 
sociation,  Manchester. 

12  VT'nnont  Coininercial  Teachers  .Associa¬ 
tion,  Burlington. 

12-12  Tri-State  Coininercial  l',ducati<m  Asso¬ 
ciation,  I*ittshurt>h. 

IK  Indiana  State  Teachers  .Association, 
Indianapi  dis. 

19  North  Carolina  h'ducation  .Association, 
Western  District,  Asheville. 

19  Pennsylvania  State  h'ducation  .As.si»cia- 
tion.  Eastern  District,  Pottsville. 

19-20  Southwest  Idaho  luhicatituial  .Assiicia- 
tion,  Boise. 

19- 20  Southwest  Missouri  Teachers  Associa¬ 

tion,  Springtield. 

20- 23  -Alpha  lota  Sorority,  Des  Moines. 

24  Maine  Teachers  .Association,  Portland. 

2.S-26  Nebraska  State  Teachers  .Vssociation, 
District  1,  Lincoln. 

23-27  Utah  Educational  .Association,  Salt  Lake 
City. 

20  New  A’ork  State  Teachers  .Association, 
Southeastern  Zone,  New  York  t'ity. 

20  Northeastern  Ohio  Commercial  Teachers 
.Association,  Cleveland. 

20-27  Pennsylvania  State  hMucation  As.socia- 
tion,  Mid-Western  Di.strict,  Beaver  h'alls. 

26-27  Maryland  State  Teachers  .Association, 
Commercial  .Section,  Baltimore. 

November 

2  Iowa  .State  Teachers  .Association,  Des 
Moines. 

2-3  New  York  State  Teachers  .Association, 
Western  Zone,  Buffalo. 

3  New  England  High  School  Commercial 
Teachers  Association,  Providence. 

8  Missouri  State  Teachers  .Association, 
Kansas  City. 

8-10  Colorado  Education  .Association,  West¬ 
ern  Division,  Grand  Junction. 

17  Commercial  Education  .Association  of 
New  York  City  and  Vicinity,  New 
V’^ork  City. 

17  New  York  City  Gregg  Shorthand  Teach¬ 
ers  .Association,  New  York  City. 

30  Illinois  State  Commercial  Teachers  .As¬ 
sociation,  Urbana. 
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Key  to  the  Shorthand  Plates 

in  the  October  ^Oregg  Writer^^ 

You  will  find  this  month  in  the  GREGG  WRITER  a  shorthand  serial  that  Is  not  being  presented 
here — Mary  Roberts  Rinehart's  "Twenty-Three  and  a  Half  Hours'  Leave."  The  story  Is  so  enjoyable 
and  the  author  such  a  favorite,  that  we  are  giving  you  the  shorthand  version  even  though  we  were 
not  able  to  secure  permission  to  publish  It  in  type. 


Constructing  the  Animated 
Cartoon 

By  DOROTHY  TILKA  STONE 

t AJtiplf'd  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  first  eight  chapters 
of  the  Manual) 

Tlie  starting:  point  in  the  making  of  the  movie 
cartoon  is  the  building  of  the  scenario.  The 
requirements®®  are  very  much  the  same  as  in 
the  scripts  of  any  comedy.  There  are  tw'o 
exceptions ;  first,  there  is  almost  a*“  complete 
lack  of  dialogue ;  second,  instead  of  spoken 
jests  there  are  so-called  gags,  which  are  laugh- 
makers  depending"®  upon  visibility  alone.  In 
fact,  before  it  is  possible  to  set  tbe  plans  down 
in  any  tangible"®  form,  a  gag-meeting  is  held 
so  that  the  members  of  the  staff,  animators, 
music  directors,  and  producers, ‘®®  may  suggest 
the  humorous  sefiucnces  they  consider  most 
cffcctiz'i'. 

In  addition  to  the  plot  and  plan*®®  of  illus- 
tratiou,  the  music  is  also  talked  over  by  the 
production  staff  so  that  the  artists  will  know**® 
(letinitely  the  phrases  of  music  to  which  they 
are  cartooning.  The  movements  of  the  figures 
must  concur  exactly*"®  with  the  rhythm  of  the 
music.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  plan  the 
gestures  of  the  characters  in*"®  detail.  The 
method  by  which  all  this  has  been  measured 
and  timed  is  one  of  remarkable  ingenuity. 

.Xssume®"®  that  our  tale  is  one  of  rural 
amours.  The  story  opens  with  two  mice  dis¬ 
porting  in  a  field  of  grain.  “.\h,’’**®  says  the 
music  director,  "I  have  just  the  music  for 
you !”  Softly  he  plays  “Coming  Through  the 
Rye."  “That’s  too  slow  for®*®  mice.  Their 
legs  are  too  small !”  comes  the  quick  reply. 
The  rhythm  is  speeded.  The  metronome  is  set. 
Say  that  the  metronome®"®  pendulum  makes 
ten  swings  to  a  beat.  To  assure  smooth  mo¬ 
tion,  cartoonists  have  learned  that  there  must 
be  a  sketch  for®"®  each  swing  of  the  pendulum. 
Therefore,  since  there  are  two  beats  to  each 
measure,  there  will  be  twenty  sketches  to  each 
measure*®®  of  the  song. 

The  contents  of  the  twenty  sketches  brings 
us  to  tbe  theory  of  animation.  In  our  field*®®- 
mouse  story  the  first  sketch  suggests  that  the 
little  beasties  are  walking  tozmrd  each  other. 
It  is  left  to  the  animator**®  to  give  them 
motion.  He  does  this  by  drawing  a  series  of 


pictures,  each  one  slightly  differing  from*"® 
the  one  before  it.  He  begins  the  series  by 
drawing  the  mice  separated;  then,  the  Romeo 
and  Juliet*"®  of  rodents  making  the  beau  geste 
of  a  properly  coy  smile,  as  they  stand  within 
arm’s  reach.  The  number  of  drawings*®® 
necessary  between  these  two  sketches  used  to  be 
decided  by  the  animator,  according  to  his*®® 
own  ideas  of  love  and  life.  Now,  the  music 
influences  his  work.  In  the  illustration  of  the 
two  mice**®  walking  tozvard  each  other  to  the 
tune  of  “Coming  Through  the  Rye,”  there  were 
to  be  ten  sketches  to  each  beat.  Therefore,*"® 
there  will  be  eight  drawings  between  tbe  two 
extremes  illustrating  each  beat  of  the  old  song. 

The  music  is  also*"®  measured  according  to 
a  stop-watch,  so  that  the  exact  timing  will  be 
known.  This  is  important,  since  the  time"®® 
allotted  to  the  cartoon  in  the  theater  is  limited 
to  a  matter  of  minutes.  So  the  cartoonist 
must"®"  watch  the  clock  as  carefully  as  a 
Z'audez'ille  star  who  is  given  but  a  few  minutes 
for  bis  “turn."  It  is  this"*®  angle  of  cartoon 
production  which  corresponds  to  the  “cutting" 
of  a  feature  film. 

The  cartoon  is  never  cut.  It  comes"*®  into 
being  complete,  usually  about  6(X>  feet  long, 
with  sixteen  sketches  for  each  foot  of  the""® 
film.  These  sketches  are  drawn  in  pencil  when 
they  leave  the  animator’s  desk.  When  they 
reach  the  department  for  inking  and"®®  tracing 
they  are  gone  over  with  India  ink  so  they 
stand  out  in  brilliant  black.  Each  picture  is 
then  traced  upon"®®  a  transparent  celluloid 
sheet  about  eight  inches  in  height  by  ten  inches 
in  width. 

The  next  stage  is  the"*®  coloring.  In  theory 
there  are  only  three  of  these :  Black,  white, 
and  gray.  But,  there  are  many  variations. 
To  ""®  understand  the  reason  for  this  let  us 
refer  again  to  our  mousey  lovers.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  a  forest  of*"®  grain.  While  the  mice 
move  toxi'ard  each  other,  the  background  scene 
is  motionless.  For  this  reason,  the  only  parts 
of  the  *®®  whole  scene  which  it  is  necessary  to 
re-draw  are  the  figures.  The  background  is 
I)ainted  in  wash  colors  on  heavy®®®  paper,  just 
as  a  backdrop  is  prepared  in  the  theater.  The 
figures  are  transposed  on  one  series  of  the®*® 
celluloid  sheets.  Now,  this  series  of  activities, 
alone,  would  not  provide  really  satisfying 
amusement,®"®  any  more  than  a  melody  played 
upon  a  piano  would  take  the  place  of  a 
symphony.  Therefore,®"®  another  motif  is 
woven  with  the  first. 

Let  us  suppose  that  when  Romeo  the  Rodent 
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I)c>>ins  to  C(»iirt  his”""  Juliet,  a  hif»  car  (if  urain 
assumes  the  role  of  a  tattler.  To  illiistratc  this 
it  becomes  necessary  to”""  make  a  secdiul,  com¬ 
panion  se(iuence  of  the  ^ossipinK  Kraiti-  This 
series,  which  is  drawn  on  a  different  set  of”‘" 
cells,  is  transposed  upon  the  correspoiulinjt 
cells  showiiifi  the  lovers. 

Thus,  it  becomes  apparent  that  althoujth 
the”""  sheets  are  clear  as  glass  and  seemingly 
colorless,  wlum  used  one  over  another  they 
have  a  slightly  yellow  tint."""  .'\s  a  result, 
what  seems  like  white  upon  the  first  sheet  be¬ 
comes  light  cream  color  when  the  second 
sheet  is  placed  over’*""  it.  The  sets  of  cells 
never  exceed  three  at  any  one  point  in  the 
story,  yet  even  this  number  makes  a  con¬ 
stant’”*"  watch  necessary  lest  the  tints  vary 
uixin  the  screen. 

When  all  the  pictures  are  colored,  they  are 
given  to’**"  the  camera  man,  who  transfers  the 
pictures  from  the  celluloids  to  motion-picture 
film. 

.After  this  has  been  done’*""  it  is  time  for  the 
story  to  be  set  to  music.  Now  the  accuracy 
of  tile  count  is  the  important"”"  element.  Since 
every  drawing  has  been  made  with  regard  to 
the  rhythm  of  the  music,  the  actions  of  the'""" 
characters  would  seem  to  mark  the  beat.  \  et 
to  insure  perfect  accuracy  many  methods  have 
been  worked  out.  One  of  the  simplest  is 
the  marking  of  the  film  picture  with  a  heavy 
black  line  that  parallels  the  left  side  of  the 
frame.’"*"  When  the  film  is  thrown  upon  the 
screen  this  line  appears  like  a  baton,  falling 
regidarly  with  the  beat.  During'"""  the 
synehronicinn  of  the  film  the  orchestra  director 
watches  the  film  while  directing  his  orchestra. 
(1079) 


The  Magic  Mantle 

By  RUTH  HUNTOON 

Garnet  and  gold  and  green — 

So  weaves  the  Autumn’s  kMim. 

Turquoise  sky  and  a  topaz  sun. 

Silver  and  rhine  where  the  waters'"  run. 
Brilliance  of  feather  and  gleam  of  fur, 
Oak-leaf  and  ivy  and  velvet  burr. 
Bittersweet  flame  and  the  sumac’s  bloom*" — 
So  runs  the  woof  to  the  season’s  sheen. 
Spangle  and  sparkle  of  hoar-frost  plume — 
(iarnet  and  gold  and  green.  (57) 


Graded  Dictation 

Chapters  IV-VI 

She  Spoke  T(X)  S(X)n 

When  VV^innie  Bell  met  Edwin  Ridgeway  on 
the  campus,  she  began  blaming  him  for  fraud 
in  the  football  game,  h'dwin®"  was  amazed,  for 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  alleged  fraud. 


lie  was  a  scpiare  shooter  and  it  shocked  him 
that  she  should  thus  blame*"  and  (pjestion  him. 

1  le  was  always  particular  to  do  his  full  duty 
on  the  team,  lie  would  never  do  any""  crooked 
work,  or  have  a  share  in  any  queer  tactics.  In 
many  a  game,  by  his  own  pluck  and  hard  work, 
he  led  the”"  team  to  victory.  It  was  the  belief 
of  all  his  teammates  that  there  was  nothing 
amiss  in  Edwin’s  career.  They'""  were  all 
gkH)my  when  he  was  waylaid  by  Winnie  and 
charged  with  wicked  cheating.  They  would 
not  believe  the  rash  and  silly’""  charges  made 
by  the  hot-headed  girl. 

Winnie  was  sure  he  was  everything  she  had 
heard  alxuit  him.  She  would'*"  not  wait  to 
study  any  report,  but  ttnik  it  as  true  at  first 
glance,  h'rom  that  day  on,  she  passed  Edwin 
with  a  freezing*""  glance,  her  nose  in  the  air, 
and  her  manner  as  cool  as  Norway.  I'.dwin 
felt  that  it  was  tough  luck,  but  he  let  her’”" 
akine,  knowing  that  he  was  anything  but  a 
cheat,  as  she  alleged. 

Many  days  had  gone  hy  before  Winnie 
heard'""  the  truth.  Then  she  was  ama/.e<l  at 
her  own  folly,  and  full  of  sorrow  for  Edwin. 
The  girl  had  been  taught  the  fallacy"'"  of 
heeding  false  gossip.  She  was  quick  to  atone 
for  her  appalling  error.  Her  plan  was  to  await 
Edwin**"  at  the  office  doorway,  and  frankly 
beg  him  to  overlook  her  false  and  wicked 
charges. 

Edwin  was  glad  to  be"""  at  peace  with  her 
once  more,  and  his  partners  were  too. 

.After  this  Winnie  will  always  take  thouglit 
first  before  speaking.  (279) 

Letters 

Dear  Cousin  Wallace:  You  say  in  your  letter 
that  luck  is  surely  against  you — that  time  and 
time  again  you  have  watched""  men  who 
started  with  positions  as  gootl  as  yours  walk 
away  with  jobs  you  would  give  anything  to 
win,  and  yet  you*"  stay  in  the  same  position 
with  the  same  wages. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the  men  of 
whom  you  speak  got  ahead""  because  they 
were  awake  enough  to  get  special  training 
during  evenings  for  the  particular  places  the\ " 
wished  to  fill? 

It  is  hard  to  work  all  day  and  then  go  to 
evening  school — 1  know  because  I  did  it— but 
it  is  the’""  only  way  for  you  to  get  away  from 
the  rut  you  are  in.  Pick  some  business  yoti 
think  you  would  like  and  get  a  thorough’*" 
training  for  it.  I  would  not  waste  any  more 
time  but  would  start  in  without  further  delay. 
Do  not  wait  even’*"  another  week,  but  start 
immediately. 

Do  not  think  I  am  blaming  you  for  not  get¬ 
ting  ahead  fa.ster.  You’""  know  I  shall  always 
have  your  good  at  heart.  Let  me  hear  from 
you  soon.  Yours,  (172) 

Dear  Madam:  We  are  very  glad  to  give 
you  prices  on  the  goods  you  mention — sweaters 
for  small  children,  swimming  suits*®  for 
women,  and  all-wool  goods  by  the  yard. 

A  shipment  g<Ks  to  you  this  morning  of  sev¬ 
eral  model  numbers  and*"  samples  of  goods 
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which  sold  riuickly  this  spring.  Among  these 
are  some  yon  will  wish  to  keep,  we  think.  \  on 
will  lind  a  marked  tag""  on  each  sample. 

IVrmit  ns  to  say  that,  as  usual,  we  are  fully 
e(iuii)ped  to  till  yonr  needs.  We  await  yonr'" 
call  either  hy  or  letter.  Yours  very 

truly.  (S9) 

Dear  .Sir:  Onr  cashier  tells  us  that  pay¬ 
ment  of  your  hill  is  a  octuple  of  months  over¬ 
due. 

What  is  the  trouble?  Does""  our  way  of 
jtresenting  the  hill  each  month  hold  you  hack? 
Xo  one  likes  hills,  hnt,  alas,  they  must  he 
met.  We  think  it  is*"  not  fair  to  keej)  us 
waiting.  Such  delay  also  cuts  net  itrofus."" 

W  e  trust  you  will  make  full  settlement  soon. 
Yours'"  resjtect fully.  (82) 


Actual  Business  Letters 

From  the  Winning  sets  in  the  last  Gregg  News 
Letter  Contest 

Siihiiiitti’d  by  Lora  Joan  Howard,  Spokane,  ll'a.iliiiui- 
/('ll.  I.oi.'i  Ledger.  Mas-tillon.  Ohio;  and  I'iolet  .Unoral, 
Kaioiiiki,  Honohiln.  llmitiii 

John  (iulden. 

Route  5, 

Sjxikane,  Washington. 

Dear  Sir : 

In  reply  to  yonr  letter  of  September  .S,  our 
records  show""  that  license  plates  Xo.  .148-177 
were  issued  and  mailed  to*"  one  Harry  Con- 
Ion.  Pasco.  Washington,  covering  a  1930 
Oakland  Sedan.  Motor  Xo.""  IJ92148. 

If  h'rank  Howard  has  purchased  this  car 
from  Mr.  Conlon,'"  it  will  be  necessary  that 
he  obtain  a  transfer  of  ownership  before  he 
can  legally  use  license'""  plates  Xo.  348-177 
oil  this  car.  Mr.  Howard  must'""  obtain  the 
license  plates  from  Mr.  Conlon,  as  they  have 
not  been  returned  to  this  Department. 

Yours  very  truly,  (140) 

RKCOMMPXDATIOX 

Wll.I.I.V.M  .S.MITII  ll.\S  ItKEX  l.V  THE  E.M 
IM.OV  OF  THE  .\'.\TI()N.\I.  PRESSED  STEEl, 
CO.MP.V.NV  FOR  .\  PERIOD--'  OF  TWENTY- 
TWO  MONTHS,  Dl’RlNC  WHICH  TIME  HE 
WAS  CNDER  .MV  DIRECT  Sl’PERVISION. 

I  FOCND  HIM  TO  HE  A  MAN*'  OF  STER 


I.INC 

gCAl.lTY. 

SOHER  AND  I.NDC 

.ST  R I  OPS 

AND 

A  FAITH  Ft 

T.  WORK.MAN  IN 

ALL 

RE- 

.SHECTS. 

HE 

HAS  HELD 

THE"  HOSITION 

OF 

MA- 

CIIINE  SHOP  FOREMAN  DI  RINC  THE  TIME 
OF  HIS  E.M  PLOY. M  ENT.  HE  IS  I.EAVI.NO  THE 
SERVICE  OF  THE  CO.Ml'ANY-  WITH  OCR 
REST  WISHES  AND  A  (  LEAN  RFT'ORD. 

FOR  ANY  FCRTHER  INFORMATION  THAT 
may  he  DESIRED.  SAME  CAN  HE'""  HAD 

from 

YOCRS  RESPECIFCLLY,  (Kl.S) 


Skvk.ntv-Fivk  Yk.\rs  ok  Huildinc;  for 
Tomorrow 

Dear  h'riend ; 

We  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  we  have  earned 
the  contidence""  and  good  will  of  our  patrons. 
To  show  our  appreciation  and  gratitude,  we 
propose  to  make  our*"  Seventy-fifth  .Anniver¬ 
sary  Celebration  an  epoch  in  our  long  business 
career  in  Honolulu. 

K.xtensive""  preparations  have  lieen  made 
for  this  outstanding  event.  The  assembling  of 
merchandise  has  taken  several'"  months  of 
careful  buying  in  the  many  markets  of  the 
mainland.  The  entire  staff  of  our  organiza¬ 
tion'""  is  eager  to  serve  you. 

We  take  jileasure  in  extending  this  first 
news  to  onr  many  friends.  The  details  of  the 
sales'""  will  appear  in  the  daily  jiapers 
ihroughont  the  month. 

Sincerely,  (129) 


The  Slender  Gourd 
and  the  Sturdy  Pine 

I'roni  “Basic  Fables,’’  issued  by  HoUings'U’orth  ^ 

ll’hitney  Company,  .Manufacturers  of  Basic  Bond 

During  a  warm  and  rainy  season,  a  Gourd 
planted  clo.se  to  a  stately  Pine  shot  up  prac¬ 
tically  overnight"’"  to  a  height  great  enough  to 
cover  the  Pine  with  its  abundant  leaves  and 
fruit. 

One  day  a  Deer  and  a  Hare  met  under*®  the 
Pine  and  the  Hare  called  the  other’s  attention 
to  the  size  of  the  Gourd.  “WTiy,"  said  the 
Hare,  “this  Gourd  has  grown  up""  in  a  few 
days  while  the  Pine  has  been  years  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  .same  height.” 

“Ah,  my  friend,”  replied  the  Deer,  “but  you 
forget  that""  after  many  cold  winters  and 
many  hot  summers  you  will  still  see  that 
strong  Pine  holding  up  its  head.  Rut  your 
Gourd'""  will  be  stripped  of  its  gh/ry  at  the 
first  blight  of  frost.” 

Rome  wasn’t  built  in  a  day. 

I'.ndurance  is  better  than  sjieed.  (  120) 


October  O.  G.  A.  Test 

To  serve  just  where  we  stand  is  difficult 
sometimes.  Other  fields  of  endeavor  seem 
to  have  greater  charm  as  they  beckoiP"  to  us, 
and  we  feel  the  lure  to  leave  what  we  are  doing 
for  the  more  exciting  adventure  of  what  we 
think*"  we  would  rather  do.  To  pull  up  stakes 
and  pitch  our  tents  elsewhere  has  a  great  ap¬ 
peal.  It  is  a  temptation  that  comes""  to  all  of 
ns.  Yet  a  larger  service  may  l)e  bad  right  here 
in  the  job  at  home. 

.Approach  your  work  each  day  as  an'"  ex¬ 
plorer  <loes  his.  \  (iu  do  not  know  what  new 
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aciveiiture  is  in  store  for  you,  and  you  must  lie 
on  the  alert  to'*’''  make  the  fullest  possible 
Use  of  it.  tilean  from  it  all  that  you  can.  (Hi) 


Wise  Words 

■Ml  hitter  feelings  are  avoided,  or  at  least 
jjireatly  reduce<l,  hy  a  j)rompt  face-to-face  dis¬ 
cussion. —  ll’tilti'r  /(.*’"  I’itk'in 


In  ^reat  matters  men  show  themselves  as 
they  wish  to  he  seen — in  small  matters,  as  they 
are. —  (iaiiuilicl  Hmdford 


To  climb  steep  hills  reijuires  slow  pace  at 
first. — Shakes  I'i'arc 


V^ictorv  helonjjs  to  the  most  persevering. — 
Xafxdro'n"" 


Xew  icleas  can  he  good  or  had,  just  the  same 
as  old  ideas. — I'raiikliit  P.  koast'TcIt 


.•\ny  mind  is  small'”’  which  believes  in  its 
own  greatness. — Xitlic  Hall  .histiii 


Von  may  he  deceived  if  you  trust  too  much, 
hut  you  will  live  in'*’®  torment  if  you  do  not 
trust  eiumgh. — Pr.  k'raiik  Crane 


Activity  is  the  only  road  to  knowledge. — 
Ceorye  Hermrd^'"  Slune 


Wise  men  never  talk  to  make  time — they 
talk  to  save  it. —  I  ’licle  lisek  ( 13.H 


Winning  with  Words 

From  "Personality" 

By  HARRY  COLLINS  SPILLMAN 

(The  correct  word  from  each  pair  of  words  in  type 
ill  the  shorthand  plates  appears  here  in  italics.  All 
other  Words  can  he  read  by  any  student  who  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  first  eight  chapters  of  the  Manual.) 

The  difference  between  the  A-1  and  the  B-2 
stenographer  is  not  infrequently  a  difference 
of®  vocabulary.  Merely  to  record  and  repro¬ 
duce  sound  rapidly  is  the  work  of  the  phono¬ 
graph,  buH®  whoever  digests  with  ease  and 
fluency  the  words  of  the  dictator  is  no  machine. 
Amanuenses  who  depend*®  wholly  upon  facile 
fingers  and  vest-pocket  dictionaries  come  under 
the  classification  of  8-2*®,  and  their  advance¬ 
ment,  or  undoing,  is  simply  a  matter  of  cir- 
enmstanee. 


A  young  lady  stenographed'*^  to  a  depart¬ 
ment  manager  in  a  large  mail-order  establish¬ 
ment  spent  her  spare  moments  in  studying 
the'*®  firm’s  advertising  and  follow-up  litera¬ 
ture.  She  not  only  adapted  her  shorthand 
forms  to  recurring'*®  words  and  phrases, 
which  greatly  increased  her  speed,  hut  she 
carefully  analyzed  the  new  words  by  study¬ 
ing  their'"*’  etymology  and  by  arranging 
groups  of  .synonyms.  Her  promotion  to  a 
seeretaryship  in  tiie'*®  advertising  department 
followed. 

I  once  met  a  Japanese  whose  tluency  of  ex¬ 
pression  amazed  me.  After**’®  1  had  made  in- 
(juiry  he  referred  me  .9»ii7f«,(//y  to  an  unabridged 
dictionary  which  was  well  thumbed.  Nearby''** 
were  a  dozen  small  notebooks  completely  filled 
with  words,  data,  and  phrases  which  had  l)een 
jotted  down  from  reading  and®*®  conversation. 
I'rom  these,  translatiotis  had  been  made  into 
other  and  larger  books  of  referenee.  As  .soon 
as  this®"®  information  became  a  part  of  the 
Japanese’  personality  he  found  a  ready  market 
in  which  to®"®  sell  it.  A  large  life  insurance 
company  gave  him  a  position  where  he  was  in 
constant  coninMonVu/ion**’®  with  highly  edu¬ 
cated  Iinglish-s\)ea.k'mii  people.  Such  instances 
as  these  are  justly  humiliating  to'"'®®  those 
native-born  stenographers  who  year  after  year 
neglect  to  appropriate  sufficient  language  to 
give  ease®*®  to  conversation  and  effeetii'cness 
to  correspondence. 

Just  the  right  word  in  just  the  right  place 
leads  full  many®*®  a  poorly  paid  stenographer 
and  clerk  out  t)f  the  workroom  into  tlie  sales 
or  corres])ondence  force.  A  />oiv;  /y®*®  of  words 
is  the  nu)st  embarrassing  weakness  the  amanu¬ 
ensis  can  have,  while  the  remedy  is  pleasing**" 
and  sure.  A  new  W()r<l  today  and  another  to¬ 
morrow  are  credit  entries  in  our  bank  Ixioks 
that  will  be  found  as*®®  handy  as  savings  on  a 
rainy  da.v.  (427) 


Funny  Stories 

In  Anticipation 

Mother:  Why  are  you  beating  Willy  like 
that? 

Willy’s  Father :  You  see  tomorrow  after¬ 
noon  he  will  bring  home  his*’®  school  report 
and  I  have  to  go  away  before  breakfast  in  the 
morning.  (33) 

Naturallyl 

Name  one  of  the  uses  of  cowhide. 

One  answer:  It  ludds  the  cow  together.  (14) 

Meet  the  Wife! 

Office  Boy  ( to  zooman  caller) :  You  can’t  see 
the  president.  He  is  engaged. 

Caller:  Out  of  my  w.iy,  boy,  the®®  jjresident 
is  married.  ( 24  ) 
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Dad  Knows 

IVotcssor  Carr;  Mr.  (lillie.';,  why  <lid  you 
v,pell  hank  with  a  lar^e  ‘‘B?" 

Chet :  Because  I’a  said  a  hank  was  no  good 
unless'"  it  had  a  large  capital.  {2b) 

Not  All  There 

Waiter:  Mr.  Brown  has  left  his  hat  again.  1 
believe  he'd  leave  his  head  if  it  were  loose. 

Manager;  I  think  you'"  are  right.  Only  yes¬ 
terday  1  heard  him  say  that  he  was  going  to 
Europe  for  his  lungs.  (36) 

Innocent  Rejoinder 

Magistrate  (t(»  prisoner):  How  hig  was  the 
brick  you  threw  ?  Was  it  as  big  as  my  head? 

Prisoner;  Yes,  you  honor"" — but  not  so 
thick.  ( J3 ) 

Ineffectual  Methods 

Bride:  'I'hese  moth  halls  didn’t  kill  a  single 
moth.  I  spent  two  hours  trying  to  hit  them.  (  14) 


•  •  • 


School  Exhibit  Plans  Wanted 

WE  receive  many  requests  for  suggestions 
as  to  how  to  prepare  a  suitable  public 
e.xhibit  of  commercial  department  activities. 
Numerous  occasions  throughout  the  year  call 
for  public  e.xhibits  of  classroom  work,  and  the 
commercial  department  naturally  desires  to 
give  an  exhibit  that  will  do  justice  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  its  training. 

Those  of  you  who  have  been  successful  in 
putting  on  exhibits  of  commercial  education 
are  urged  to  pass  on  your  plans  to  others 
through  the  columns  of  this  magazine.  A  two- 
year  subscription  to  the  Business  Education 
World  will  be  awarded  to  each  one  whose 
contribution  is  accepted  for  publication. 
If  possible,  one  or  more  photographs  and  a 
layout  of  the  exhibit  should  accompany  the 
description. 


The  Southern  New  England 
Teachers’  Agency 

183  Ann  Street  42  Gerard  Street 

Hartford,  Conn.  Mancheeter,  Conn. 

An  auency  that  rovers  the  entire  rountry. 

Our  rerommendation  —  your  satisfartlon. 
Correspondenre  solicited  from  school  offlrlaU  as  well 
as  well-qualified  teachers. 


Annual  Tri-State  Meeting 

The  Tri-State  Commercial  Education  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  its  annual  fall  meeting 
October  12-13  at  the  Frick  Training  School, 
Pittsburgh.  The  program  was  in  process  of 
completion  at  the  time  this  issue  went  to 
press.  Saturday  morning’s  program,  as  re¬ 
leased  by  Miss  Clarissa  Hills,  secretary  of  the 
Association,  follows: 

Sai.ksm ANSHir  AND  ENtiidSH.  Chairman:  J. 
M.  Baltzer,  DutY’s-Iron  City  College,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Speaker:  Harry  Bowser,  Head  Com¬ 
mercial  Department,  High  ScIkkiI,  Kittanning. 

BooKKKKriNC  AND  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC. 
Chairman:  W.  B.  Fdliott,  President,  The  Elliott 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.  Commentator:  Ray  F.  Stattler,  High 
School,  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 

Eaw'  AND  Economics.  Chairman:  Robert 
Crawford,  High  School,  Aliquippa.  Sf^eakers: 
Kennard  E.  (loodman,  John  Marshall  I^w 
School,  Cleveland ;  Forrest  Henderson,  Pea¬ 
body  High  School,  Pittsburgh.  Commentators: 
1).  B.  l^>ckner.  Senior  High  School,  Johnstown; 
C.  11.  Boylan,  South  Hills  High  School,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Junior  Business  Education  and  Penman- 
sHii*.  Chairman:  Lettie  J.  Strobel,  Penmanship 
Supervisor,  Pittsburgh  Public  School.  Speak¬ 
ers:  Harry  I.  Good,  Director  of  Commercial 
h'ducation,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  ('harles  W.  Gar¬ 
wood.  Elementary  School  Principal,  Pittsburgh. 
Commentators :  Hazel  Blum.  Warwood  High 
School,  Wheeling.  W.  Va. ;  P,  O.  Peterson, 
Peterson  School  of  Penmanship,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Commercial  Dei'artment  .\dministkation 
AND  Vocational  Guidance.  Chairman:  A.  T. 
Sharpe,  Boys’  Work  Secretary,  Y.  M.  C.  .\., 
Pittsburgh.  Speakers:  P.  S.  Saltzgiver,  Head, 
Commercial  Department,  High  School.  Indiana; 
W.  L.  Moore.  F’rincipal,  John  Hay  High  School, 
Cleveland.  Commentator:  L.  H.  Turner.  Princi¬ 
pal,  Clifford  B.  Connelly  Trade  Schoid,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Sh(!Rtiiand  and  Typkwritino.  Chairman: 
M  iss  Lillian  Minehart,  Schenley  High  School, 
Pittsburgh.  Speakers:  I^uiis  A.  Leslie,  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New  York:  Mrs. 
Lucile  Stewart,  West  Technical  High  SchiKil, 
Cleveland.  Commentator:  Miss  Mildred  (iriffith. 
High  School,  Lawrence  Park,  Pa. 

.■\t  the  opening  session  Friday  evening  the 
association  will  be  addressed  by  a  nationally 
known  speaker.  At  the  close  of  the  Saturday 
morning  section  meetings  a  free  luncheon  will 
be  served  to  the  members.  The  president  of 
the  association  is  L.  W.  Korona,  Taylor  All- 
derdice  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 
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Sources  of  Supplementary  Materials 

ICotitiiiiird  from  t’aijv  1?7) 

22.  ‘'I’ciisions."  (ISO.)  Sets  forth  fuii<laiiu-iitals  in 
the  clevelopinent  of  itensioii  and  other  retirement  plans. 

22.  “Fire  Its  Menace  to  Unman  l.ife.’’  Fire  I’re- 
vention  Hnlletin  No.  40.  A  stinly  of  fire  casualties 
front  the  standjioint  of  causes,  location,  and  propor¬ 
tionate  numbers  of  persons  killeil  and  injured  in  va¬ 
rious  ajfe  and  sex  Kfoups. 

24.  "Foreign  Trade  Charts.”  (50  per  set.)  Charts 
for  desk  or  wall  use,  showinn  Ktaidtically  outstandinR 
facts  of  I'nited  States  forei({n  traile. 

25.  ‘‘.American  Dependence  upon  Im|K>rted  Raw  Ma¬ 
terials.”  (So.)  Addresses  by  Dr.  Julius  Klein  and  Mon. 
William  C.  Redtield. 

2t).  “Life  Insurance  for  the  llusiness  Man.”  Til- 
durance  Hnlletin  No.  2.).  Outlines  the  various  forms  of 
life  insurance  protection  available  for  business  men 
and  explains  the  uses  of  each. 

27.  ‘‘.\ir  Transi»ort  .\s  an  .Aid  to  Hnsiness.”  Ad- 
ilresses. 

2k.  "The  .American  Merchant  Marine.”  Statement 
by  I’resident  Henry  I.  llarriman.  January.  I'f.O. 

2*).  "What’s  Ahead  for  Air  Transportation.”  .Ad¬ 
dresses. 

.to.  “The  Railroads.”  .Address  by  Silas  II.  Strawn 
before  Rotary  Club  of  Minneai>olis.  November.  19.11. 

I  To  hr  continued  next  monthi 


Business  Mathematics  Test  No.  2 

(Continued  from  pai/e  I59i 

Section  C 

Time,  -’5  Minutes:  60  Credits 

Oil  a  sef'anite  sheet  of  paper,  solve  the  fol- 
lowiiiK  problems,  showing  all  work  necessary  to 
arrive  at  the  solution.  I^iIk*!  each  result  by 
writing  the  word  “answer”  after  it. 

1.  \  man  withdrew  3/4  of  his  money  from  the 
hank  and  with  1/2  of  it  inirchased  an  auto¬ 
mobile  costing  $1,200.  How  much  money 
remaintxl  in  the  bank?  {.Atts^oer:  $800.) 

2.  Out  of  an  annual  income  of  $4,8(K),  1/4  is 
spent  for  food,  1/5  for  rent,  1/6  for  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  1  3  for  miscellaneous  e.xpenses. 
h'ind  the  balance  that  is  saved.  tAnsicer: 
$240.) 

3.  The  annual  advertising  bill  of  a  merchan¬ 
dising  concern  whose  sales  totaled  $9()0,0'K) 
amounted  to  $32,41  H).  My  increasing  the  ad¬ 
vertising  1/6,  the  .sales  increased  5%.  I'ind 
the  increased  cost  of  the  advertising  and  the 
increase  in  the  sales.  (Attsicer:  sales  in¬ 
crease,  $48,000;  advertising  increase.  $5,400.) 

4.  The  total  annual  receipts  of  a  railroad 
amounted  to  $5,2(K),000.  The  returns  from 
the  .sale  of  commutation  tickets,  totaling 
$780,0(K),  was  what  part  of  the  total  gross 
receipts  ?  ( A  tisroer :  3/20. ) 

5.  The  total  expenses  of  a  firm  for  the  last 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  $48,000.  Of  this 
total,  1/5  was  for  salaries,  1/3  for  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses,  1/4  for  reserves,  and  the 
balance  for  general  expenses.  Find  the 
amount  of  the  general  expenses.  {Attszi'er: 
$10,400.) 
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Teachers! 

ENTER  YOUR  STUDENTS  NOW 

In  the  Third  Annual 

Venus-Velvet  Shorthand  Contest 

NO  ENTRANCE  FEES  —  PRIZES  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS 


Featuring  stenography's  most 
modern  improvement — the  new 
No.  3555  Venus-Velvet  pencil 
with  handy  disc-shaped  type¬ 
writer  eraser  and  smooth,  easy- 
writing  "colloidal"  lead* — the 
Venus-Velvet  shorthand  pen¬ 
manship  contest  offers  teachers 
on  easy  way  to  interest  stu¬ 
dents  in  perfecting  their  penmanship. 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  writers  of  Gregg 
shorthand  in  student  groups  of  ten  or 
more  contestants — without  any  entrance 
fees.  The  rules  are  simple  and  are  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  used  in  the  Credentials  work 
of  "The  Gregg  Writer." 

Three  beautiful  silver  cups  will  be 
awarded  for  permanent  possession  to  the 


three  Gregg  shorthand  teach¬ 
ers  representing  public,  private, 
and  parochial  schools  who  send 
in  the  best  groups  of  papers. 

Cash  prizes  for  students,  total¬ 
ing  $100.00,  will  be  awarded 
to  the  writers  of  the  fifty 
best  papers  submitted  in 
the  contest.  In  addition,  al 
writers  of  meritorious  papers  will 
be  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit. 

We  invite  you  to  use  this  easy  method  of 
arousing  interest  in  better  penmanship 
among  your  students.  Enter  your  classes 
in  this  contest  today.  Return  the  coupon 
below  for  application  blank,  copy  of  rules 
and  contest  material  for  your  students. 
The  contest  closes  November  5,  1934. 


PRIZES 

TEACHERS 
3  Silver  Cups 

STUDENTS 
$100.00  Cash 


This  is  the  new  No.  3555  Venus-Velvet  pencil  with  the  handy  disc-shaped  eraser  that  Is 
rapidly  gaining  popularity  with  stenographers  everywhere.  Have  you  tried  it? 


(THIS  COUPON  FOR  TEACHERS  ONLY) 

American  Pencil  Company 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Please  send  me  application  blank  and  copy  of  rules  for  your  VENUS-VELVET  Shorthand 
Contest,  together  with  copies  of  the  contest  material  so  that  I  may 

supply  them  to  my  students.  There  is  to  be  no  charge  or  obligation  for  this  service. 

Name  . r .  .  . 

School  . 

Address  .  . 


When  writing  for  application  blank  phase  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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An  Outstanding  Contribution 
to  Commercial  Education 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  using  superlatives  in  writing  or  talking  about 

Key$  and  Cue$ 

by  BRUCE  and  ESTHER  FINDLAY 

Key^  and  Cue^  is  a  book  containing  thirty  business  plays  designed  to  teach 
business  ethics,  attitudes  and  appreciations — character  traits — as  well  as 
much  business  information  through  the  drama  rather  than  by  the  sermon 
or  lecture  method.  The  plays  may  be  used  either  for  reading  or  presentation. 

What  Prominent  Educators  Say  About 
Key$  and  Cue$ 

This  is  splendid  work.  There  is  drama  and  human  interest  as  well  as  sound 
business  ethics  in  these  little  plays. 

Paul  H.  Nystrom,  President.  Limited  Price  Variety  Stores  Association, 

New  York  City 

In  my  opinion  this  dramatic  way  of  teaching  business  attitudes  is  bound  to 
prove  most  successful.  Students  will  be  fascinated  by  these  plays  and  will 
receive  much  benefit  in  reading  and  presenting  them.  The  book  is  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  contributions  to  business  education  that  has  been  made 
during  the  present  decade. 

Albert  E.  Bullock,  Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Los  Angeles 

You  have  hit  upon  a  most  effective  and  convincing  way  of  presenting  age- 
old  truths  and  principles  without  tiresome  moralizing  or  dull  didacticism. 
The  plays  read  well  and  I  am  sure  must  "act”  even  better.  I  congratulate 
you  and  Mrs.  Findlay  on  an  achievement  which  I  think  not  very  cleverly 
conceived  and  executed  but  which  in  every  respect  is  soundly  educational. 
The  book  is  unique.  It  meets  a  distinct  and  recognized  need  and  will  be  of 
great  value  to  teachers  and  advisers  both  within  and  without  school  walls. 
Helen  R.  Norton,  Aianager,  Personnel  Group,  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association ,  New  York  City 

List  Price — ^2.00 

As  the  authors’  income  on  this  title  will  come  very  largely  from  single  copy 
sales,  a  charge  must  be  made  for  single  or  sample  copies.  The  regular  dis¬ 
count  will  apply  on  all  orders,  regardless  of  number. 

Why  not  order  a  few  copies  for  your  school  library? 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco  Boston 

Toronto  London  Sydney 


When  sending  for  Key$  and  Cue$  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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Why  buy  old-fashioned  carbon  paper? 

It’s  bad  business,  especially  in  school,  to  learn  old-fashioned 
methods,  when  there’s  a  new,  better  way.  The  most  up-to-date 
Gregg  schools  are  now  using  Micrometric  Carhon  Paper  for  these 
three  reasons: 

!•  TO  LEARN  NEATER  TYPING.  It  is 
easier  to  translate  notes  neatly  to  letters 
and  reports,  and  to  keep  the  margins 
uniform,  with  the  help  of  the  Micro¬ 
metric  scale.  (The  scale  is  actually 
a  part  of  each  sheet  of  carbon  paper.) 

2.  LEARNING  SHORT-CUTS.  There’s  no 
waste  motion  with  Micrometric.  One 
pull  by  the  white  scale,  and  you  have  re¬ 
moved  the  carbon  paper. 

3.  LEARNING  ECONOMY.  Webster  car¬ 
bon  papers  are  tougher,  longer  wear¬ 
ing.  In  addition,  the  Micrometric  scale 
makes  possible  typing  first  on  the  line, 
then  the  half  line,  thus  doubling  the 
wear  of  the  carbon  paper. 

F.  S. WEBSTER  COMPANY,  17  Amherst  Street,  Cambridge^  Mass. 

When  buying  Webster  products  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


There  is  only  one  up-to-date  carbon 
paper — WEBSTER’S  Micrometric 


Greg(;  Publishing  Company 

New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 

Please  send  me _ packs  of  Micrometric 

Carbon  Paper  for  school  use  at  7V^  cents  per  pack 
plus  postage.  Address  bill  to 


Name. 


Schnnl 

City 
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.  .  .  Time  Flying  .  .  .  and  the  situation  steadily  growing  worse! 


DAUTK  I  LAK  sliorthaiid 
^  far  more  etficieiit,  but  also 
baud  notes  in  1\K  HKiCil 
IX(t  ink,  to  be  more  speeifie 
IIKKIINS’  ETKHXAr.  RI.ACK 
WHITING  INK  —  beautifully 
itlaek,  sharp,  and  ])ennanent,  will 
always  write  uniform  shorthand 
eharaeters.  It  is  used  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  e«)urt,  legal,  and  eom- 
luercial  stenographers  to  whom 
aeeuraey  of  writing,  rapidity  of 
traiiseribing,  and  permaiieney  of 
notes  is  highly  desirable.  (Seems 
to  us  that  most  every  stenographer 
should  be  interested  in  doing  the 
same!)  The  fineness  of  a  pen- 
point  (lueKn't  vary.  Charaeters  are 
uniform! 

You  eliminate  the  possibility  of 


instructors  know  tliat  it  is  not  only 
c*onsiderablv  cbea])er,  to  write  sbort- 
XS’  ETEliXAL  BLACK  WRIT- 
— and  avoid  all  tins  trouble. 

smudged  notes-  of  indi.stinet  pen¬ 
cil-written  characters  due  to  the 
thickening  line  made  by  the  lead 
as  it  wears  down.  .\nd  the  cost, 
with  clear-writing  Eternal  Ink,  is 
actually  /e.v.v  than  a  jiencil,  which 
costs  at  least  a  nickel  and  which  is 
discarded  as  too  short  when  it  is 
only  half  used  up.  You  use  your 
fountain  pen  over  and  over — and 
every  last  bit  of  the  Eternal  Ink 
in  it.  No  waste  anywhere — and 
more  accurate  notes! 

Standard-size  2  ox.  bottle  of  Eternal 
only  lOt.  At  W oolworth  stores  and 
most  good  stationers’  and  druggists’. 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  8C  CO.,  INC.,  271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

H  1  G  «  1  X  S  ’ 

Eternal  hlack  Writinff  Ink 


ll'/ten  ordering  Higgins’  Eternal  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


Teachers,  investigate  this  new  book 

It  develops  a  unique 


PRACTICAL  IDEA 


for  training 


BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITERS 


CONTENT  S' 


1  he  Part  Business  Letters 
I’lay  in  Business 
Planning  the  Letter 
Ideas  in  Letters 
Words 

Word  Technique 
Words  in  the  Letter 
Cirainmatical  Surencss 
Sentences  in  the  Letter 
Writing  the  First  Sentence 
Letters  of  Application 
Letters  in  Advertising 


'I'he  Work  of  tlie  Sales 
Letter 

Psychology  in  Sales  Letters 
The  Sales  Scries 
Letters  Concerning  Credit 
Letters  of  Protest  and 
Censure 

Letters  of  Remittance 
Letters  of  Appreciation 
Reports  and  Technical 
Papers 

Official  and  Social  Letters 


An  idea  that  stresses  “training  in 
the  use  of  words  so  as  to  induce 
people  to  do  the  things  desired,” 
that  makes  teaching  easy  and  inter¬ 
esting,  with  abundant  situations, 
exercise  material,  illustrative  let¬ 
ters,  and  balance  between  technique 
and  performance. 

An  idea  that  appeals  to  students 
because  the  style  is  free  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  doing, 
business  principles  are  presented 
through  business  situations,  and 
illustrations  are  drawn  from  big 
business. 

HUSINESS  LETTERS  opens  a 
wonderful  field  for  really  gratify¬ 
ing  results  in  the  classroom.  Six 
years  of  test,  trial,  analysis,  and 
practical  application  preceded  its 
publication.  You  will  be  well  re¬ 
warded  for  Investigating  this  book. 
List  price  of  the  text  $1.40;  Work 
Book  for  optional  use  36c.  The 
Gregg  Puhlisliing  Company,  New 
York,  Chicago,  Boston,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Toronto,  London,  Sydney. 


GREGG  BOOKS  ARE  AUTHORITATIVE 


If 


STANDARD 

TYPEWRITERS 


Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Speeds  the  World’s  Business 


Underwood  Elliott  Fisher,  monufocturerof  Un¬ 
derwood  Typewriters,  also  mokes  Underwood 
Elliott  Fisher  Accounting  Machines  and  Under¬ 
wood  Sundstrond  Adding-Figuring  Machines. 

Typewriter  Division 

UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT  FISHER  CO. 

Typewriters,  Actountmg  Machines, 
Adding  Machines,  Carbon  Paper,  Ribbons 
and  Other  Supplies 

342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Soles  and  Service  Everywhere 


